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A  NOI  E  ON  THE  AUTHOR 


Edmund  Boleslaw  Fryde  came  to  England  from  Warsaw  in  1938  at 
the  age  of  fifteen.  After  graduating  at  Oxford  he  was  steered  into 
medieval  history  as  a  field  of  research  by  liis  tutor,  Goronwy  Edwards. 
His  early  publications  were  in  this  field.  In  1947  he  was  appointed 
to  lecture  in  economic  history  in  the  University  College  of  Wales  at 
Aberystwyth.  After  some  years,  opportunities  arose  to  broaden  his 
teaching.  This  gave  Fiyde  the  chance  to  develop  his  interest  in  the 
Italian  Renaissance  and  Italian  art,  and  led  him  to  Italy  itself,  where 
he  subsequently  spent  many  summers.  He  was  moving  towards  what 
he  came  to  realize  were  his  true  interests,  though  he  never  aban¬ 
doned  the  earlier  ones.  For  a  while  he  contemplated  writing  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  but,  as  he  came  to  realize  the  importance 
of  the  little  used  inventory  by  Vigili  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  of  the 
Medici,  he  abandoned  the  biography  and  embarked  on  a  study  of 
the  manuscripts  which  resulted  in  the  two-volume  work  published  in 
1996  as  Greek  manuscripts  in  the  Private  Library  of  the  Medici,  1469-1510. 
This  study  led  Fryde  deeply  into  matters  of  textual  transmission  and 
engendered  in  him  a  warm  affection  for  some  of  the  Byzantine  schol¬ 
ars  he  had  come  to  know,  at  a  great  remove.  As  a  sort  of  tribute, 
and  to  satisfy  his  roused  curiosity  about  various  questions,  he  felt 
impelled  to  write  the  present  book.  It  is  a  one  whose  preparation 
gave  him  more  pleasure  than  any  other.  Its  last  chapter  was  to  have 
been  the  bridge  to  his  next  work,  Ihe  Reappearance  of  a  Sense  of  Histoiy 
in  the  early  Italian  Renaissance,  a  book  of  which  a  good  part  had  been 
written  when  he  died  in  November  1999.  This  last  book  was  going 
to  study  the  growth  of  historical  awareness  among  artists,  architects 
and  writers,  as  well  as  scholars  and  historians. 

Sadly,  the  author  did  not  live  to  see  the  present  book  through  the 
press.  That  duty  fell  to  others.  A  festschift  for  Edmund  Fryde  was 
published  in  1996:  Recognitions:  Essays  presented  to  Edmund  Fiyde,  ed. 
Colin  Richmond  and  Isobel  Harvey  (Aberystwyth,  National  Library 
of  Wales,  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers,  1996).  The  festschrift  includes 
an  appreciation,  reprinted  on  pp.  ix— xv  of  the  present  volume,  and 
a  bibliography  of  his  writing. 
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EDMUND  FRYDE;  AN  APPRECIATION 


Daniel  Huws 


In  the  early  1960s,  when  I  hrst  came  to  Aberystwyth,  two  people  I 
noticed  on  the  streets  of  the  town  struck  me,  in  their  different  ways, 
as  belonging  to  an  obvious  nobility  of  the  intellect,  fitting  adornment 
for  a  university.  Years  passed  before  I  came  to  know  either  of  them. 
One  turned  out  to  be  the  Welsh  master  (a  very  distinguished  one) 
at  the  grammar  school.  The  other,  patently  foreign,  a  good  chess¬ 
player  one  could  be  sure,  wearing  a  beret  and  an  old  raincoat,  car¬ 
rying  a  shopping-bag,  walking  with  something  of  the  gait  of  a  bear, 
was  Edmund  Fryde.  Long  afterwards  I  learnt  that  he  had  in  his 
young  days  been  accustomed  to  wear  a  hat.  But  the  wind  had  one 
day  blown  it  into  the  sea,  and  ever  after  he  had  stuck  to  a  beret. 

Aberystwyth  is  a  university  town,  but  few  would  call  it  cosmopolitan. 
Edmund  Fryde  has  for  nearly  half  a  century  been  one  of  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  presences,  loved  and  admired  by  a  wide  variety  of  people, 
an  infuriating  presence  to  some,  always  his  own  man  and  irre¬ 
deemably  exotic.  His  background,  very  un-Welsh,  very  un-British, 
had  shaped  him  long  before  his  hrst  encounter  with  British  ways  in 
an  English  public  school. 

Both  Edmund’s  parents  spent  their  youth  in  Czestochowa,  at  that 
time  a  Russian  city  of  some  100,000  inhabitants,  on  the  border  with 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary;  its  citizens  could  cross  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  with  no  more  than  a  frontier-pass.  It  was  a  city  with  a  highly 
developed  cultural  life,  especially  in  music  (Artur  Rubinstein  was  a 
contemporary  there),  indeed,  a  cosmopolitan  one.  Edmund’s  mother’s 
family  made  annual  visits  to  either  Vienna  or  Breslau. 

Edmund’s  father’s  maternal  grandfather,  called  Bursztynski,  had 
been  the  official  representative  of  the  Jewish  community  in  south¬ 
eastern  Poland,  and  the  first  Jew  allowed  to  settle  in  Czestochowa, 
in  1829.  His  son  became  a  famous  doctor.  His  grandsons  emigrated 
to  Russia  and  became  distinguished  civil  servants.  His  daughter  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  married  a  forty-nine  year  old  bachelor, 
Henryk  Fryde,  Edmund’s  grandfather.  Henryk  Fryde  had  owned  a 
village  called  Kraszewice,  near  Czestochowa,  and  had  lived  more  in 
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the  Style  of  a  Polish  landlord  than  a  Jew.  He  sold  his  village  and 
moved  to  Czestochowa  in  1903,  when  Edmund’s  father  was  ten. 
Mieczyslaw  Fryde,  Edmund’s  father  (later,  when  he  settled  in  the 
USA  after  the  Second  World  War,  known  as  Matthew  Fryde),  a 
gifted  mathematician,  was  a  student  in  Berlin  in  1912—14.  He  joined 
the  Russian  Social  Democratic  Party  while  in  Berlin,  and  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  he  fled.  In  1915  he  returned  to  Czestochowa,  where 
he  became  leader  of  the  party.  He  later  became  leader  in  Warsaw 
and  Lodz,  organising  sabotage  of  German  war  factories.  The  con¬ 
nections  made  during  these  years  in  the  revolutionary  socialist  under¬ 
ground  were  to  prove  very  helpful  when  Mieczyslaw  Fryde  became 
a  lawyer;  after  1919  many  wartime  revolutionaries  found  themselves 
in  Polish  government  posts. 

Mieczyslaw  Fryde  became  a  Privat-Dozent  in  mathematics  at 
Warsaw  University,  but  in  1923  came  to  realize  that  he  could  not, 
as  a  Jew  without  a  powerful  patron,  expect  to  advance  in  a  uni¬ 
versity  career  in  the  subject  of  his  first  love.  He  turned  to  law,  which 
he  had  already  studied,  and  success  quickly  came  his  way.  By  1928 
he  was  a  legal  adviser  to  the  Polish  Ministry  of  Finance;  in  1936  he 
became  one  of  the  legal  advisers  to  the  Foreign  Office.  (Had  it  not 
been  for  the  diplomatic  passport  which  he  thus  acquired,  he  and  his 
family,  returning  from  a  holiday  in  France,  would  not  have  been  re¬ 
admitted  to  Britain  on  29  August  1939).  Even  before  beginning  to 
practise  law,  Mieczyslaw  Fryde’s  interests  had  extended  to  econom¬ 
ics  and  history.  During  the  1920s  and  1930s  he  published  widely  on 
statistics  and  medieval  economic  history,  as  well  as  on  legal  subjects. 
After  1948,  settling  in  the  USA,  it  was  to  the  academic  world  that 
he  turned.  At  Columbia  and  Yeshiva  Universities  he  taught  eco¬ 
nomics,  history  and  the  history  of  economics  and  science.  During 
and  immediately  after  the  war  he  held  posts  in  the  office  of  the 
Polish  Prime  Minister  in  Exile  and  in  the  Inter-Allied  Commission 
on  War  Crimes.  Intellectually,  Edmund  owes  his  father  much.  Father 
was,  by  all  accounts,  like  son,  an  irrepressible  sharer  of  knowledge. 
The  chapter  contributed  jointly  by  father  and  son  to  volume  III  of 
The  Cambridge  Economic  History  of  Europe,  described  in  a  review  by  Yves 
Renouard  as  ‘a  classic  of  the  economic  and  financial  history  of  the 
medieval  West’,  is  a  monument  to  a  shared  interest. 

Edmund’s  mother,  Sarah  Louise  Rosenzweig  (who  died  in  1942), 
contributed  at  a  deeper  level  to  his  development.  Her  father,  Nathan 
Rosenzweig,  a  timber  merchant,  was  rich.  The  home  was  cultured 
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and  politically  radical.  The  two  eldest  brothers  were  recruited  into 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  in  1915,  betrayed,  and  imprisoned  by 
the  Germans  from  1916  to  1918.  Like  Edmund’s  mother,  they 
remained  radical,  even  idealistic,  in  the  increasingly  reactionary  Poland 
of  the  inter-war  years,  when  radicalism  had  to  become  covert.  Edward, 
the  eldest,  was  a  distinguished  chemist,  inventor  of  bakelite.  Few  of 
the  large  Rosenzweig  family  survived  the  Second  World  War. 

Sarah  Rosenzweig  had  run  away  from  home  in  1911  in  order  to 
study  Polish  literature  at  Krakow  University.  She  was  a  pretty  and 
vivacious  woman,  passionately  fond  of  art.  She  encouraged  Edmund, 
her  only  child,  to  read  widely  in  Polish  literature,  both  prose  and 
poetry.  She  arranged  for  him  to  be  taught  French  and  German,  and 
later  English.  When  he  came  to  school  in  England  at  the  age  of 
hfteen  he  could  read  French  and  English  with  fair  fluency,  German 
less  well.  He  had  been  taught  the  piano  and,  for  many  years,  used 
to  play  with  pleasure,  Bach  in  particular.  His  early  introduction  by 
his  mother  to  picture  galleries  and  museums  was  to  bear  fruit  in  his 
teaching  in  later  years.  In  the  company  of  his  mother,  who  loved 
to  travel,  Edmund  began  to  get  to  know  Europe. 

Edmund  was  born  in  1923.  In  1932  he  went  to  the  Mikolaj  Rej 
Gymnasium,  one  of  the  best  Warsaw  schools.  He  was,  he  says,  no 
more  than  an  average  pupil,  not  being  pushed  by  his  parents.  Among 
a  number  of  excellent  teachers  were  the  history  master,  Edward 
Bartel,  and  the  classics  master.  Edmund  enjoyed  his  Latin  and  Greek 
and  acquired  a  lifelong  taste  for  Greek  literature,  another  early  sow¬ 
ing  which  was  to  come  late  into  fruit.  Above  all,  Edmund  spent  his 
schooldays  reading.  He  was  encouraged  by  his  father,  who  had  six 
thousand  books,  to  make  free  of  the  library.  Edmund  remembers 
beginning  to  use  it  when  he  was  about  eleven.  His  father  would  dis¬ 
cuss  books,  but  would  never  direct  his  sons’s  reading.  Edmund  recalls 
using  the  fourteenth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Macaulay’s 
History  of  England  was  there  in  five  volumes  in  Polish  translation.  The 
hrst  author  Edmund  remembers  reading  in  English  was  Oscar  Wilde. 

In  1938  Edmund  was  sent  to  Bradheld  College.  He  found  Bradheld, 
unlike  Polish  schools,  not  at  all  anti-semitic;  it  taught  him  to  speak 
and  to  write  English;  and  it  had  a  good  library.  Otherwise  he  did 
not  hnd  it  stimulating.  In  January  1942  he  went  up  to  abnormal, 
wartime  Oxford,  to  Balliol  College.  He  recalls  the  particular  kind¬ 
ness  of  J.  M.  Thompson,  his  tutor  for  one  term,  a  sympathetic  and 
imaginative  man.  Sitting  his  final  examinations  in  June  1944  and 
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unable  to  take  his  degree  until  December,  Edmund  began  research. 
His  degree,  in  history,  was  a  good  second.  It  was  Goronwy  Edwards, 
who  had  been  Edmund’s  tutor  for  one  term,  who  encouraged  him 
to  start  research,  on  a  subject  which  was  central  to  his  own  inter¬ 
ests,  “Edward  Ill’s  war  hnances,  1337—41”.  In  doing  so,  he  made 
a  medievalist  of  Edmund.  Edmund  has  also  said  that  it  was  Goronwy 
Edwards  who  taught  him  to  write  clear  scholarly  English.  With  the 
help  of  a  Polish  Government  research  scholarship  and,  initially,  sup¬ 
port  from  his  father,  Edmund  was  able  to  continue  his  research  until 
1947.  On  31  July  that  year  he  was  both  awarded  his  doctorate  and 
appointed  to  a  lectureship  in  Economic  History  at  the  University 
Gollege  of  Wales.  Professor  R.  F.  Treharne,  judging  by  the  title  of 
Edmund’s  thesis,  was  under  the  false  impression  that  he  had  appointed 
an  economic  historian.  Edmund  did  in  fact  make  an  economic  his¬ 
torian  of  himself,  partly  because  he  was  until  1967  obliged  to  lec¬ 
ture  on  the  subject,  and  partly  because  he  had  been  invited  by 
Professor  Postan  to  contribute  the  chapter  on  medieval  public  credit 
to  the  Cambridge  Economic  History  of  Europe  and  embarked  on  exten¬ 
sive  research  in  the  public  records.  Unlikely  though  it  might  have 
seemed  at  the  time,  Aberystwyth  was  to  become  Edmund’s  home 
for  life.  The  milestones  of  his  subsequent  academic  career  can  be 
listed  simply.  He  was  appointed  full  Lecturer  in  1950,  Senior  Lecturer 
in  1960,  Reader  in  1969,  and  given  a  personal  chair  in  1973.  In 
1988  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy. 

A  number  of  articles  on  medieval  hnancial  and  commercial  his¬ 
tory  also  arose  from  the  prolonged  research  in  the  Public  Record 
Office.  The  earliest  of  his  articles  on  which  Edmund  still  looks  kindly 
is  “Deposits  of  Hugh  Despenser  the  Younger  with  Italian  bankers” 
(1951)  an  article  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  kindness  of  Roger  Ellis 
in  offering  transcripts  he  had  made  of  thirteenth-  and  fourteenth- 
century  Italian  documents  in  the  PRO.  These  years  of  intensive 
research  among  archives  gave  Edmund  a  formidable  mastery  of  the 
fonds,  and  of  palaeography  and  diplomatic.  Indeed,  in  1955  he  came 
within  a  shade  of  being  appointed  Reader  in  Diplomatic  at  Oxford. 
He  became  well  acquainted  with  a  famous  generation  of  Public 
Record  Office  staff.  He  has  affectionate  memories  of  H.  G.  Johnson; 
C.  A.  F.  Meekings  became  a  friend  for  life.  The  greatest  influence 
on  Edmund  in  this  period  was,  however,  another  habitue  of  the 
Record  Office,  Professor  V.  H.  Galbraith.  Something  of  his  radical 
outlook  and  irreverent  spirit  is  perpetuated  in  Edmund’s  views  on 
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medieval  society.  It  was  through  Professor  Galbraith  that  Edmund 
came  to  know  Professor  May  McKisack,  later  a  source  of  much  help 
and  friendship. 

The  material  of  Edmund’s  doctoral  thesis  appeared  in  a  number 
of  articles  during  the  1950s  and  1960s.  His  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  affairs  of  Edward  Ill’s  hnanciers  had  not  endeared  them  to  him, 
though  it  did  provide  him  with  some  exemplary  comparisons  with 
political  and  public  hgures  of  our  own  age.  One  character,  however, 
kept  intruding  on  Edmund’s  research,  in  more  than  one  field — in 
connection  with  his  thesis,  in  connection  with  the  Medici  Bank,  in 
connection  with  the  discontent  of  peasants.  The  unsavoury  William 
de  la  Pole  could  only  be  exorcised  by  a  biography,  William  de  la  Pole, 
Merchant  and  King’s  Banker,  d.  1366,  which  was  published  in  1988. 

In  1954  Sir  Maurice  Powicke  invited  Edmund  to  help  with  the 
second  edition  of  the  Handbook  of  British  Chronology,  a  labour  for  which 
his  familiarity  with  the  Public  Records  had  equipped  him  well. 
Although  he  failed  to  overcome  Sir  Maurice’s  timidity  with  respect 
to  that  edition.  (“The  Queen  is  our  patron”),  it  is  a  matter  of  pride 
to  Edmund  that  it  was  he,  a  Polish  Jew,  who  made  sure  that  in  the 
third  edition  (1986)  the  officials  of  the  Commonwealth  period  were 
included  in  the  Royal  Historical  Society’s  Handbook,  expertly  listed 
by  Gerald  Aylmer.  Work  on  the  Handbook  extended  Edmund’s  inter¬ 
ests  to  new  areas  of  British  medieval  history;  in  particular,  as  a  result 
of  revising  the  lists  of  medieval  parliaments,  to  constitutional  history. 
One  result  was  the  edition,  with  Edward  Miller,  of  selected  articles 
on  the  history  of  Parliament  (1970).  It  was  while  working  on  the 
Handbook  that  Edmund  edited,  as  a  volume  to  be  presented  to  Sir 
Goronwy  Edwards,  the  Book  of  Prests  of  the  King’s  Wardrobe  1294-5 
(1962),  an  edition  of  the  hnancial  and  military  records  of  Edward 
I’s  campaign  to  quell  the  last  major  Welsh  rebellion  against  him. 
This  volume  was  to  be  Edmund’s  only  large  incursion  into  Welsh 
history;  he  has  regretted  the  lack  of  opportunities  to  make  others. 

In  1959  Edmund  began  to  teach  as  a  special  subject  “English  his¬ 
tory  1485-1558  and  its  European  background”.  This  led  him  to 
learn  Italian  much  more  thoroughly  and  to  start  making  regular  vis¬ 
its  to  Italy,  often  twice  a  year.  These  visits  intensified  his  interest  in 
Italian  art  and  kindled  a  desire  to  teach  some  art  history.  When 
Professor  Treharne  retired  in  1966,  to  be  succeeded  by  Fergus 
Johnston,  the  way  opened.  Edmund  at  hrst  lectured  on  Italian  art 
from  Roman  times  up  to  1700;  later,  on  European  and  British  art 
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also.  These  lectures  continued  until  his  retirement  in  1990.  They 
were  accompanied  by  slides  drawn  from  a  lovingly  accumulated  stock 
which  included  many  made  from  Edmund’s  own  photographs.  No 
lectures  ever  gave  him  greater  pleasure,  and  few,  probably,  gave 
greater  enjoyment  to  others.  Although  the  subject  lay  close  to  his 
heart,  Edmund  always  maintained  that  he  was  too  much  of  an  ama¬ 
teur,  too  lacking  in  technical  expertise,  to  publish  anything  ambi¬ 
tious  in  this  field.  An  article  on  Lorenzo  de’  Medici’s  artistic  patronage 
was  the  closest  he  came. 

The  stimulus  for  another  large  research  undertaking  came  in  1969, 
when  Edward  Miller  invited  Edmund  to  write  a  chapter  on  ‘Peasant 
rebellion  and  peasant  discontents’  for  the  Cambridge  Agrarian  History 
of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  Ill,  1348-1500.  Edmund  began  to  think 
in  terms  of  an  expanded  book-length  treatment  of  the  subject,  but 
the  long  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  Cambridge  volume  (it  was 
published  in  1991)  meant  that  the  larger  treatment  had  to  bide  its 
time.  Peasants  and  Landlords  in  Later  Medieval  England  c.  1380-c.  1525 
will  appear  in  1996. 

In  the  same  year,  1969,  Edmund  accepted  another  invitation,  to 
write  an  article  on  ‘Historiography  and  historical  methodology’,  for 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  This  had  profounder  consequences.  He 
no  longer  regards  the  article  with  pleasure,  but  in  writing  it  he  came 
to  discover  an  interest  which  lay  deeper  than  any  others,  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Western  civilisation  and  learning.  He  began  to  lecture  on 
historiography  and,  spurred  also  by  another  invitation,  of  his  friend 
A.  G.  Dickens,  to  write  an  article  about  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  and 
his  patronage,  he  immersed  himself  in  research  on  the  intellectual 
life  of  Renaissance  Italy.  At  one  point,  still  thinking  on  old  lines,  he 
thought  of  writing  a  biography  of  Lorenzo.  But  the  biography  was 
abandoned,  and  Lorenzo’s  library  came  centre  stage.  Edmund  was 
drawn  into  addictive  pursuit  of  the  transmission  of  texts  and  iden¬ 
tification  of  manuscripts.  The  bibliography  of  Edmund’s  writings  pro¬ 
vides  evidence  enough  of  the  new  direction  of  interest.  Running  as 
a  thread  through  a  series  of  articles  is  his  detailed  knowledge  of 
Lorenzo’s  books.  The  devotedly  reconstructed  collection  of  Lorenzo’s 
Greek  books  is  the  subject  of  Greek  Manuscripts  in  the  Private  Libray  of 
the  Medici,  1469—1510,  which  will  also  appear  during  1996.  Edmund’s 
material  on  the  Latin  manuscripts  meanwhile  lies  dormant. 

Edmund’s  Medicean  and  humanistic  interests  led  to  a  friendship 
with  Arnaldo  Momigliano,  a  person  to  whom  he  has  come  to  feel 
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he  owes  a  deeper  debt  than  to  any  other  scholar.  Edmund  is  thank¬ 
ful  in  his  latter  years  to  find  himself  reading  the  work  of,  or  read¬ 
ing  about,  those  who  sustained  civilised  values,  rather  than  uncovering 
the  misdeeds  of  medieval  tycoons.  He  is  full  of  eagerness  as  he  begins 
to  work  on  a  book  on  the  Byzantine  scholarly  renaissance  of  1261- 
c.  1350,  and  on  preparing  another  volume  of  essays  on  humanistic 
studies  and  Renaissance  historiography. 

Edmund  maintains  that  when  he  began  to  lecture  at  Aberystwyth 
he  was  a  very  diffident  performer.  It  was  J.  Killa  Williams  of  the 
French  Department  who  convinced  him  that  the  good  teacher  had 
positively  to  enjoy  lecturing,  and  to  free  himself  from  notes.  Edmund 
certainly  came  to  enjoy  lecturing.  He  was  no  doubt  helped  by  hav¬ 
ing  an  extraordinarily  retentive  memory  and  an  integrative  cast  of 
mind.  Edmund  would  not  deny  having  cultivated  a  style.  Even  those 
familiar  only  with  his  conversation  will  be  aware  of  his  mastery  of 
the  rounded  anecdote  or  digression.  Which  of  his  two  passions,  teach¬ 
ing  and  research,  used  to  give  Edmund  the  greater  pleasure,  it  would 
be  hard  to  say.  Lecturing  apart,  he  could  be  unstinting  in  the  help 
and  encouragement  he  would  give  to  the  many  students,  both  under¬ 
graduates  and  post-graduate,  who  responded  to  his  interest. 

Edmund’s  marriage  in  1966  to  Natalie  Davies,  one  of  his  former 
students,  was  followed  by  a  period  of  fruitful  collaboration,  her  flair 
given  scope  by  his  guidance.  Personally,  the  marriage  was  not  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  ended  in  1981.  Natalie  Fryde,  by  then  an  assured  medieval 
historian,  went  her  own  way. 

Friendship  is  something  Edmund  values  highly.  He  is  not  shy  of 
making  known  his  categorical  likes  and  dislikes.  In  his  early  years 
in  Aberystwyth  he  made  good  friends  in  the  College,  then  more 
Welsh  than  now,  but  like  many  Jews  he  felt  a  suspicion  of  all  man¬ 
ifestations  of  nationalism.  He  was  sometimes  thought  to  be  ‘anti- 
Welsh’.  By  the  1980s  his  circle  of  friendship  in  Aberystwyth  was 
spread  well  outside  the  College  and  was  probably  more  Welsh  in 
bias  than  it  had  been.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  even  Edmund  could 
have  foretold  the  day  when  after  a  stormy  meeting  of  the  College 
Court  of  Governors,  during  which  he  had  spoken  in  characteristi¬ 
cally  blunt  manner  in  defence  of  civilised  values,  he  was  congratu¬ 
lated  by  none  other  than  Gwynfor  Evans  for  being  “more  Welsh 
than  the  Welsh”.  The  remark  pleased  Edmund,  if  only  because  it 
gave  such  amusement  to  so  many  of  his  friends. 
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The  contents  and  arrangement  of  this  book  require  a  brief  expla¬ 
nation.  It  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  century  after  the  recapture 
in  1261  of  Constantinople  by  the  Byzantines.  However,  three  early 
chapters  (2—4)  deal  with  an  earlier  period  of  Byzantine  history  as  an 
essential  introduction  to  what  followed  after  1261.  The  concluding 
chapter  (20)  attempts  a  comparison  between  Byzantium  and  the 
Italian  Renaissance  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  as  a 
way  of  explaining  some  special  features  of  Byzantine  culture  and 
learning. 

The  texts  of  each  chapter  are  followed  by  lists  of  the  principal 
sources  on  which  the  respective  chapters  are  based.  The  footnotes 
largely  refer  to  those  references. 

In  the  course  of  my  research  and  writing  extending  over  several 
years  I  have  received  an  immense  amount  of  help  and  encourage¬ 
ment  from  numerous  friends.  Meredydd  Evans,  Elin  and  Martin 
Fitzpatrick,  Daniel  Huws,  V.  C.  Mavron  and  Maldwyn  Mills  read 
portions  of  this  book  and  helped  to  improve  it.  They  also  provided 
me  with  some  of  my  sources,  as  did  David  Davies  of  University 
College,  London,  Eluned  Evans,  Isobel  Harvey,  Philip  Jones  of 
Brasenose  College  and  N.  G.  Wilson  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  I 
received  a  vast  amount  of  help  from  the  staff  of  the  National  Library 
at  Aberystwyth,  particularly  from  Linda  Davies,  Daniel  Huws,  Jean 
Jones  and  Richard  Lewis.  I  am  very  grateful  to  them  all,  as  I  am 
to  Mrs  Dorothy  Evans  for  typing  this  book. 


Edmund  Fryde 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 

The  nearest  predecessor  of  this  book  is  the  graceful  little  volume  by 
Sir  Steven  Runciman  on  the  Last  Byzantine  Renaissance  (London,  1970). 
My  treatment  is  much  more  detailed,  including  a  discussion  of  the 
earlier  background  before  the  thirteenth  century.  Also  I  frequently 
use  unpublished  manuscripts,  while  Runciman  relied  on  published 
sources. 

Since  he  wrote,  there  have  been  numerous  fresh  publications. 
I  wish  to  single  out  especially  N.  G.  Wilson,  Scholars  of  Byzantium 
(London,  1983)  and  P.  Lemerle’s  exceptionally  precise  and  judicious 
writings,  as  well  as  the  summaries  of  the  current  state  of  knowledge 
by  H.  Hunger  and  the  wise  writings  of  1.  Sevcenko,  R.  Browning 
and  A.  Kazhdan  (cf  the  references  to  this  chapter). 

I  shall  try  later  to  justify  my  willingness  to  speak  of  Byzantine 
Renaissances.  Two  periods  merit  such  a  description:  the  Renaissance 
under  the  Macedonian  dynasty  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  and 
the  Renaissance  after  1261,  which  forms  the  main  subject  of  this 
book. 

This  second  Renaissance  mainly  originated  after  the  Byzantine 
recovery  of  Constantinople  in  that  year  (chapter  5).  It  had  been  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Latin  Fourth  Crusade  in  1203-4  and  for  some  years 
there  was  uncertainty  whether  the  Byzantine  Empire  would  survive. 
Ultimately  a  small  but  efficient  Greek  state  was  reconstituted  in 
Western  Asia  Minor;  and  in  1261  its  ruler,  Michael  VIII  Palaiologos 
(1258-1282),  was  able  to  recapture  Constantinople.  His  subsequent 
attempts  to  re-establish  Byzantium  as  a  major  power  failed,  but  he, 
and  his  heir,  Andronikos  11  (1282-1328),  managed  to  preserve  the 
independence  of  a  remnant  of  shrunken  and  impoverished  territo¬ 
ries,  gradually  restricted  only  to  parts  of  mainland  Greece  and  some 
adjoining  islands  (chapters  5-6,  9). 

Andronikos  and  his  entourage  of  well-educated  high  officials  were 
munificent  patrons  of  Hellenic  learning.  This  was  to  some  extent  a 
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conscious  reaction  to  their  inability  to  stem  the  decline  of  the  Byzantine 
state.  They  sought  compensation  for  political  disasters  in  reviving 
more  deliberately  than  ever  before  the  glories  of  the  ancient  Greek 
literary,  philosophical  and  artistic  culture.  This  was  the  only  area 
where  the  Byzantine  superiority  over  everyone  else  could  still  be  con¬ 
fidently  asserted.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  history 
of  Byzantine  classical  learning  and  the  arts  were  active  in  the  reign 
of  Andronikos  II.  The  main  subject  of  this  book  is  the  preservation 
and  dissemination  by  this  learned  elite  of  such  ancient  Greek  liter¬ 
ature,  philosophy  and  science  as  still  survived  at  that  time.  We  still 
have  almost  all  of  what  they  preserved,  including  many  writings  that 
until  then  had  lingered  in  obscure  places  and  might  have  been  per¬ 
manently  lost  without  their  scholarly  enterprises. 


II 

There  had  been  periods  in  earlier  centuries  when  the  preservation 
by  Byzantines  of  the  Hellenic  literary  legacy  was  under  dire  threat. 
The  longest  and  most  obscure  of  those  periods  were  the  seventh  and 
most  of  the  eighth  centuries,  which  were  a  time  of  general  break¬ 
down  in  the  antique  features  of  Byzantine  society  and  economy.' 
However,  in  the  ninth,  tenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
turies  there  ensued  an  astonishing  renewal  of  the  Byzantine  state. 
This  made  possible  what  is  often  called  the  first  (or  Macedonian) 
Byzantine  Renaissance^  (chapters  2  and  3). 

The  central,  scholarly  feature  of  that  Renaissance  was  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  type  of  script.  Instead  of  copying  literary  and  learned 
texts  in  capital  letters,  scribes  began  to  use  a  cursive  script  (normally 
used  for  private  correspondence  and  business  documents).  The  use 
of  cursive  saved  greatly  on  space  and  it  could  be  written  much  more 
rapidly.  There  was,  therefore,  a  considerable  saving  on  costs  and  the 
manuscripts  thus  written  were  much  more  easily  understood.  The 
surviving  Greek  literature  began  to  be  ‘transliterated’  into  this  new 
cursive  minuscule  script. 

However,  this  change  involved  a  considerable  threat  to  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  parts  of  the  Ancient  Greek  legacy.  The  number  of  scholars 


‘  See  especially  the  remarkable  book  of  M.  F.  Hendy  (1985),  ref  9. 

^  P.  Lemerle  (1971,  French  ed.),  ref  14.  This  is  a  critical  survey  of  the  evidence. 
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who  could  supervise  this  operation,  and  of  skilled  copyists  controlled 
by  them,  was  limited.  Hence  many  authors  were  transliterated  only 
once  or,  at  best,  very  few  times.  This  involved  decisions  about  the 
choice  of  an  author’s  version  that  might  be  copied,  and  alternative 
versions,  often  better,  were  ignored.  There  was  a  narrowing  of  tex¬ 
tual  traditions  that  were  being  preserved.  Manuscripts  that  were  not 
transliterated  were  likely  to  become  neglected  and  might  ultimately 
disappear  altogether.  Furthermore,  only  certain  authors  were  translit¬ 
erated,  while  less  popular  works  risked  being  lost  (see  chapter  2). 

Transliterations  continued  through  the  eleventh  and  the  twelfth 
centuries.  The  Fourth  Crusade  was  one  of  the  worst  disasters  that 
ever  befell  Byzantine  civilization  (1203—4,  chapter  3).  Manuscripts 
were  destroyed  in  the  disastrous  fires  and  in  the  sack  of  Constantinople. 
Libraries  were  dispersed.  Some  authors,  known  until  1204,  disap¬ 
peared  thereafter  for  ever.  Such  codices  as  survived  in  territories  ruled 
by  the  Latins  were  apt  to  be  neglected  and  further  losses  followed. 
The  recovery  of  Constantinople  by  the  Byzantines  in  1261  changed 
all  that  for  the  better. 

The  most  concrete  approach  to  the  second  Renaissance,  which 
then  started,  is  through  biographies  of  the  leading  scholars.  Maximos 
Planudes  (1255-1305,  chapters  8,  11,  12)  was  the  most  versatile  and 
learned  of  them  all.  Almost  equally  important  was  Demetrios  Trikhnios, 
who  may  have  been  a  pupil  of  Planudes,  and  he  was  the  outstand¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Athenian  dramatists  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  (chap¬ 
ters  8,  1 3).  Two  more  conventional  but  prolific  scholars  and  teachers 
were  Manuel  Moschopulos,  a  pupil  of  Planudes,  dead  by  c.  1316 
(chapters  8,  14)  and  Thomas  Magistros,  whose  earliest  dated  man¬ 
uscript  survives  from  1301  and  who  was  still  alive  in  1346  (chapters 
8,  14).  Theodore  Metochites,  the  most  influential  imperial  minister 
between  1305  and  1328,  was  a  writer  on  astronomy,  philosophy  and 
literary  subjects.  He  was  that  rare  figure  among  the  Byzantines,  an 
author  who  caught  authentic  glimpses  of  some  notables  of  the  Ancient 
world  and  very  early  Byzantium  (chapters  16-17).  He  was  also  a 
munificent  artistic  patron.  The  monastic  church  of  Chora  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  that  he  rebuilt  and  redecorated  (c.  1315-21)  is  the  finest 
Byzantine  edifice  surviving  from  that  period.  The  painter  of  the 
magnificent  Anastasis  in  it  was  one  of  the  geniuses  of  Byzantine  artis¬ 
tic  history.  My  visit  to  Chora  in  September  1996  is  one  of  my  most 
memorable  experiences. 

Joseph  the  Philosopher  (c.  1280—1330)  was  a  friend  of  Metochites. 
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He  was  the  author  of  an  encyclopaedia  of  Byzantine  learning.  He 
declined  to  become  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  combined  pro¬ 
found,  traditional  Byzantine  piety  with  great  erudition,  both  secular 
and  religious  (chapter  10).  One  of  the  glories  of  Byzantine  literature 
was  a  tradition  of  fine  historical  writing  about  Byzantium.  Some  of 
the  best  historians  expressed  outspoken  condemnations  of  the  abuses 
of  imperial  absolutism  and  of  the  corruption  rife  in  Byzantine  gov¬ 
ernment.  This  was  true  of  Zonaras  and  Nikephoros  Choniates  in  the 
twelfth  century,  both  of  them  high  imperial  officials  (chapter  3).  The 
same  tradition  of  independent  criticism  runs  through  the  Historia  of 
George  Pachymeres  (1242-r.  1308),  an  extremely  well-informed  official 
in  the  service  of  both  the  emperors  and  the  patriarchs  of  Constan¬ 
tinople.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  historians  as  well  as 
a  scientist  (chapters  10,  15,  17).  From  the  third  quarter  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  came  a  unique  work,  an  autobiographical  ‘History’ 
covering  the  years  1321—57  by  John  Kantakuzenos,  defending  his 
record  as  the  chief  adviser  of  the  emperor  Andronikos  III  (1328-41) 
and  of  his  own  rule,  conquered  through  a  bitter  civil  war,  as  Emperor 
John  VI  (1347-54).  It  is  written  in  pure  Attic  Greek,  modelled  on 
Thucydides,  the  greatest  Athenian  ancient  historian  (chapter  18). 


Ill 

Byzantine  civilization  has  the  reputation  of  being  profoundly  con¬ 
servative  and  there  is  ample  evidence  for  justifying  that  view.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  leading  modern  historians  of  Byzantium  regarded  their  task 
as  consisting  of  stressing  what  they  considered  to  be  essential  fea¬ 
tures  that  changed  very  little.  They  discussed  elements  of  continuity 
rather  than  innovation.^  Certainly  one  cannot  find  in  Byzantine  lit¬ 
erature  the  notion  of  originality.  The  Byzantines  did  not  attach  to  it 
the  importance  that  it  has  in  our  modern  outlook.'*  But  the  early 
Palaeologan  Renaissance  is  one  of  the  periods  of  Byzantine  history 
where  this  is  clearly  too  restrictive  an  approach  to  things  that  mat¬ 
tered.  If  one  asks  whether  continuity  or  innovation  was  the  pre- 


^  A.  Kazhdan  and  S.  Franklin,  “Approaches  to  the  history  of  Byzantine  civi¬ 
lization:  from  Krause  to  Beck  and  Mango”  (1984),  ref.  13.  See  also  Kazhdan’s 
introduction  (“Innovation  in  Byzantium”)  to  A.  Littlewood  (1975),  ref  15. 

■'  A.  Cutler  in  Littlewood,  ibid.,  “Originality  as  a  cultural  phenomenon”,  p.  203. 
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dominant  feature  of  the  culture  in  the  period  after  1261,  the  answer 
is  that  both  co-existed  then.  But  the  innovations,  though  important, 
were  within  the  boundaries  of  Byzantine  traditions,  though  they 
tended  to  stretch  these  boundaries  beyond  customary  limits. 

Such  literary  texts  as  had  been  copied  before  1261  mostly  circu¬ 
lated  in  only  very  few  exemplars.  This  changed  spectacularly  after 
1261.  New  editions  were  produced  in  more  expert  ways,  resulting  in 
more  complete  and  less  corrupt  texts.  They  were  often  accompanied 
by  detailed  commentaries,  chiefly  linguistic  and  grammatical.  I  shall 
mention  later  some  other  improvements. 

The  introduction  of  improved  editions  of  more  popular  authors 
unavoidably  caused  neglect  and  loss  of  older  manuscripts.  But  this 
can  account  for  only  some  of  the  amazing  disparity  in  the  numbers 
of  codices  written  before  and  after  1261.  Today  we  have  only  two 
codices  of  the  oldest  surviving  Athenian  dramatist,  Aeschylus,  dating 
from  before  1280,  but  we  have  now  some  100  manuscripts  of  his 
tragedies,  all,  except  those  two,  copied  after  that  date,  partly  between 
1280  and  1330.  The  picture  is  similar  for  Sophocles,  active  at  Athens 
in  the  next  generation.  Two  texts  are  in  the  same  pre-1280  manu¬ 
scripts  as  Aeschylus;  and  three  others  may  predate  the  codices  of 
Palaeologan  scholars.  In  1953  M.  Wittek  estimated  that  we  know  of 
some  190  Sophoclean  codices  produced  in  the  reign  of  Andronikos  II 
(1282—1328)  or  descendants  of  the  editions  of  that  period.  Of  the 
known  codices  of  Euripides,  four  antedate  1 200,  but  at  least  264  were 
copied  after  1261.  At  most  five  of  the  manuscripts  of  Aristophanes, 
the  greatest  Athenian  comic  dramatist,  preceded  a  new  edition  by 
Triklinios,  but  we  have  over  30  codices  descended  from  the  Triklinian 
recension.  Of  some  200  known  manuscripts  of  Pindar  (fifth  century 
B.C.)  over  60  are  codices  of  a  partial  edition  by  Moschopulos;  20 
descend  from  an  edition  of  the  same  poems  by  Triklinios;  while  21 
stem  from  an  edition  by  Thomas  Magistros  (chapter  8). 

An  important  achievement  of  some  of  the  leading  scholars  con¬ 
sisted  of  attempts  to  produce  complete  editions  of  an  author  or  to 
assemble  comprehensive  anthologies  of  particular  types  of  writings. 
Some  of  the  most  famous  collections  thus  created  included  redis¬ 
covery  and  edition  of  some  of  the  more  important  works  of  ancient 
Greek  literature.  There  were  comparable  rediscoveries  and  editions 
of  outstanding  philosophical  and  scientific  works. 

One  important  anthology  of  cognate  literary  works  was  assembled 
between  1280  and  1283  by  Maximos  Planudes.  His  partly  autograph 
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Florentine  ms.Laur.32. 16  contains  a  selection  of  valuable  Greek 
hexametric  poetry.  In  chronological  spread  it  ranges  from  Hesiod  in 
the  eighth  century  B.C.,  through  the  Hellenistic  Alexandrian  poets, 
and  the  pioneer  Christian  poetry  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  to 
the  vast  of  Dionysiaka  of  Nonnos  (5th  century  A.D.),  a  storehouse  of 
information  about  ancient  pagan  mythology.  Nonnos  is  preserved 
nowhere  else. 

Planudes  also  tried  to  assemble  complete  editions  of  a  single  author. 
He  did  this  for  Plutarch,  a  historical  biographer  and  a  graceful  essay¬ 
ist  (c.  46-c.  126  A.D.),  and  Planudes  probably  preserved  Plutarchian 
works  which  otherwise  might  have  been  lost.  It  was  a  magnihcent 
textual  achievement,  ferreting  out  texts  widely  scattered  through  a 
multitude  of  sources  (chapter  12). 

Demetrios  Triklinios  successfully  produced  complete,  or,  at  least, 
fuller  editions,  of  the  most  important  poets  and  dramatists  (chap¬ 
ter  13).  Out  of  the  seven  extant  tragedies  of  Aeschylus  we  owe  to 
him  fairly  complete  versions  of  two  (the  Agamemnon  and  the  Eumenides). 
The  Agamemnon  is  probably  the  most  powerful  and  disturbing  of  all 
the  Athenian  dramas  and  human  literature  would  be  immeasurably 
poorer  without  it.  A  late  edition  of  it,  perhaps  of  c.  1330,  is  a 
Triklinian  autograph. 

Out  of  the  extant  19  tragedies  of  Euripides,  9  were  rediscovered 
by  Triklinios  and  edited  by  him  as  part  of  the  first  complete  edition 
of  Euripides.  They  include  some  of  the  latest  and  most  moving  of 
his  plays.  Both  Planudes  and  Triklinios  were  able  to  produce  numer¬ 
ous  emendations.  Some  were  based  on  older,  now  lost  manuscripts, 
but  others  came  from  their  knowledge  of  Greek  usage.  They  include 
emendations  acceptable  to  modern  editors. 

In  the  eyes  of  Byzantine  scholars  ancient  Greek  science  formed 
as  vital  a  part  of  their  heritage  from  Antiquity  as  did  poetry,  drama, 
or  rhetorical  writings.  This  was  certainly  so  for  Planudes,  who  edited 
mathematical  and  astronomical  works,  and  for  George  Pachymeres, 
the  foremost  historian  of  his  time,  who  was  also  a  writer  on  philo¬ 
sophy  and  mathematics.  But  until  the  early  Palaeologan  Renaissance 
some  branches  of  ancient  Greek  science  had  been  neglected.  This 
was  particularly  true  of  geography.  Planudes  set  out  to  remedy  this 
and  brought  back  into  circulation  two  of  the  largest  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  works  (chapter  12).  He  rediscovered  and  edited  the  Geography  of 
Ptolemy  (second  century  A.D.).  He  also  made  an  important  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  recovery  of  a  good  text  of  the  work  of  Strabo  (64/63 
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B.C.— after  20  A.D.)  on  the  historical  geography  mainly  of  the  lands 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  He  may  have  rendered  the  same  service  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Desciiption  of  Greece  by  Pausanias  (second  half 
of  the  second  century  A.D.). 

The  early  Palaeologan  Renaissance  played  an  important  part  in 
the  preservation  of  ancient  Greek  philosophy.  Since  the  late  eleventh 
century  the  works  of  Plato  and  of  the  Neoplatonists  had  been  in 
considerable  disfavour,  as  they  were  regarded  by  the  leading  Byzantine 
clergy  as  contrary  to  Christian  teaching.  The  ruling  Komnenian 
dynasty  zealously  enforced  this  conviction.  By  the  second  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century  this  ban  on  them  largely  disappeared,  especially 
as  Andronikos  II  was  a  great  admirer  of  Plato.  We  possess  some  50 
Platonic  manuscripts  copied  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  Of  the  ones  that  can  be  precisely  dated,  at  least  15  were 
copied  in  the  century  after  1261.  The  earliest  complete  codex  of 
Plotinus,  the  Neoplatonist  (3rd  century  A.D.),  dates  from  the  turn  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Three  of  the  commentaries 
of  his  follower,  Proclus  (5th  century  A.D.),  on  Platonic  dialogues 
were  copied  by  the  historian  and  scientist  George  Pachymeres. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  scholars  to  realize  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  early  Palaeologan  Renaissance  to  our  knowledge  of 
Aristotle.  Some  150  extant  Aristotelian  manuscripts  were  copied  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  What  is  most  important  of 
all,  we  owe  some  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to  the  study  of  Aristotelian 
treatises  to  this  period.  Modern  interpretation  of  Aristotle  owes  much 
to  the  partial  reconstruction  of  the  early  Aristotelian  dialogues.  A 
number  of  these  (especially  the  Protreptikos  and  On  the  Ideas)  depend 
for  their  best  texts  on  manuscripts  of  that  period.  The  largest  col¬ 
lection  of  commentaries  on  Aristotle  is  preserved  in  the  immense 
Florentine  ms.Laur.85.1  of  762  folio  pages,  written  probably  in  the 
imperial  palace  under  Andronikos  II.  Some  form  the  origin  of  the 
entire  tradition  of  their  text,  and  the  quality  of  the  versions  included 
in  this  volume  is  high.  Our  knowledge  of  the  predecessors  of  Aristotle 
other  than  Plato  rests,  for  the  best  texts,  on  the  contents  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  (the  commentary  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  of  c.  200  A.D. 
on  the  first  four  books  of  the  Aristotelian  Metaphysics  and  the  com¬ 
mentary  of  Simplicius,  written  after  540  A.D.,  on  the  Physics  of 
Aristotle).  That  last  was  a  copy  of  a  codex  belonging  to  Gregory  of 
Gyprus,  patriarch  of  Gonstantinople  in  1 283-89.  Even  some  writings 
which  every  Byzantine  scholar  publicly  denounced,  like  a  major  part 
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of  the  work  of  the  sceptical  author  Sextus  Empiricus,  first  survive 
from  this  period  (chapter  10). 

I  have  included  a  chapter  on  translations  from  Greek  into  Latin, 
mainly  in  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  deals  chiefly 
with  translations  by  William  de  Moerbeke.  The  bulk  of  his  render¬ 
ings  were  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  commentaries  on  them,  though 
he  also  translated  Neoplatonic  writings  and  mathematical  manuscripts 
of  Archimedes.  His  versions  give  us  information  about  the  codices  still 
surviving  then  in  Byzantium.  I  have  also  assumed  that  in  his  choice 
of  works  that  deserved  translation,  and  of  the  best  manuscripts,  he 
may  have  received  much  advice  from  well-informed  Byzantines.  A 
study  of  his  translations  provides  an  indirect  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  Byzantine  philosophical  scholarship  (chapter  7). 


IV 

The  rediscoveries  of  new  texts,  especially  in  literature,  the  production 
of  new  editions,  the  multiple  copying  of  codices  were  all  connected 
with  what  might  be  called  Byzantine  middle  and  higher  education. 
Thus,  considerable  improvements  in  materials  for  education  took 
place  for  maintaining  and  expanding  one  of  the  most  conservative 
features  of  Byzantine  civilization.  This  is  one  major  reason  why  many 
modern  scholars  are  reluctant  to  speak  of  the  early  Palaeologan 
Renaissance  and  prefer  some  less  sweeping  terms.  I  shall  return  to  this 
problem. 

The  Byzantines  inherited,  and  developed  further,  the  systems  created 
under  the  Roman  Empire  for  educating  in  Greek  the  sons  of  the 
wealthy  and  leisured  class  (paideia)}  They  continued  to  use  the  same 
textbooks  or  Byzantine  commentaries  on  these  manuals.  The  trans¬ 
fer  in  324  A.D.  of  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Empire  to 
Gonstantinople  made  that  city  into  the  most  important  centre  of  this 
Greek  paideia  and,  except  during  the  rule  of  the  Latin  emperors  there 
(1204-61),  it  retained  this  preeminence  down  to  the  Turkish  con¬ 
quest  in  1453.  The  same  type  of  instruction  flourished  also  in  other 
leading  Greek  cities.  It  was  an  education  aimed  at  the  teaching  of 
ancient  Attic  Greek,  unintelligible  to  the  vast  majority  of  mostly 


^  The  best  account  is  by  H.  I.  Marrou,  HiUoire  de  I’Education  dans  I’Antiquite  (new 
ed.,  Paris,  1965). 
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uneducated  Byzantines.  That  dead  language  was  taught  through  the 
mastering  of  extensive  vocabulary  and  of  correct  grammar.  These 
things  could  only  be  acquired  from  reading  and  memorizing  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  Greek  literature  of  antiquity. 

The  ultimate  aim  was  to  equip  a  Byzantine  elite  in  church  and 
state  for  the  exercise  of  an  erudite  and  complicated  rhetoric  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  speaking.  At  its  best  it  produced  some  elegant  and  learned 
discourses,  but  more  commonly  it  resulted  in  obscurity  and  prolix¬ 
ity  that  enrage  and  bewilder  modern  students  (chapters  9  and  1 1). 
We  are  also  often  repelled  by  the  superficiality  of  much  of  this  learn¬ 
ing  and  of  the  rhetoric  based  on  it.  There  was  overmuch  imitation 
of  ancient  models,  without  any  real  understanding  of  the  ancient  civ¬ 
ilization  which  left  those  models  to  Byzantines. 

To  quote  a  speech  before  the  emperor  (probably  Andronikos  II) 
of  Thomas  Magistros,  a  prominent  scholar  and  teacher  from  Thessa- 
lonica:  for  most  people  more  advanced  education  was  only  accessi¬ 
ble  “if  they  had  wealth  and  leisure”.®  Superior  education  assured 
sufficient  personnel  for  a  large,  predominandy  secular,  imperial  admin¬ 
istration.  It  also  offered  chances  of  preferment  into  the  higher  offices 
of  the  Byzantine  church.  The  Byzantine  elite  of  aristocrats  and  higher 
imperial  officials  was  a  very  snobbish  group.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of 
the  Byzantine  society  that  for  many  of  them  the  snobbery  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  this  superior  education.  This  contributed  to  their  assurance, 
as  did  their  wealth  and  power,  that  they  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  great  mass  of  ordinary  people. 

During  the  reigns  of  Michael  VIII  and  Andronikos  II  there  may 
have  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  of  higher  literacy 
and  the  consequent  multiplication  of  schools  and  this  “probably  made 
higher  literacy  more  widely  accessible  than  it  had  been  at  any  other 
time”.^ 

We  are  sure  that  some  of  the  most  distinguished  ancient  Greek 
poetry,  drama  and  oratory  contain  the  greatest  spiritual  treasures  of 
Western  civilization.  Did  they  mean  anything  comparable  to  the 
Byzantine  scholars  who  preserved  them  for  us  and  were  making  them 
more  accessible  to  readers  in  their  improved  editions?  This  is  one 
of  the  most  fundamental  questions  that  modern  Byzantinists  must 


®  Cf.  chapter  14. 

’  R.  Browning,  Hutory,  Language  and  Literaey  in  the  Byzantine  World  {Variorum  Reprints, 
Northampton,  1989),  p.  231. 
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pose.  Also,  perhaps  there  was  a  contrast  here  between  the  scholars 
of  the  Macedonian  Renaissance  and  their  successors  after  1261. 

In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  scholars  were  interested  above 
all  in  the  recovery  of  the  correct  Greek  language  and  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  form  rather  than  the  substance  of  literature.  In  chap¬ 
ter  2  I  cite  some  very  pessimistic  conclusions  of  P.  Lemerle  about 
this.  He  is  worth  quoting  here  also: 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  Byzantine  Greeks  of  that  society  truly 
appreciated  the  beauty  of  Homer  and  Sophocles,  Thucydides  or 
Demosthenes.  .  .  .  The  writings  of  Greece  remained  almost  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  them.  .  .  .  They  did  not  seek  out  the  spirit  of  them;  every¬ 
thing  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  techniques  ...  is  ancient  literature 
anything  but  a  vast  store  of  props  at  the  service  of  a  learned  and  com¬ 
plicated  rhetoric?^ 

Language  and  style  still  remained  of  utmost  importance  to  the  scholars 
of  the  Palaeologan  Renaissance.  Late  in  his  career,  in  1299,  Planudes 
inserted  in  a  copy  of  a  poetic  rendering  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
probably  by  Nonnos  (fifth  century  A.D.),  a  comment  that 

We  should  note  that  the  reading  of  Hellenic  literature  has  always  been 
an  object  of  longing  and  delight  for  lovers  of  learning,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  reading  of  the  poems  of  Homer  because  of  the  grace  and 
variety  of  the  language.  That  is  why  the  present  metrical  paraphrase 
has  been  written  in  heroic  metre  to  give  pleasure  to  lovers  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  literature.® 

Only  form  is  stressed,  not  content.  Yet  Planudes  is  one  of  the  few 
scholars  in  whose  activities  one  can  detect  some  appreciation  for 
deeper  human  values.  I  shall  be  arguing  that  his  choice  of  Latin 
works  for  translation  into  Greek  suggests  this,  such  as  Gicero’s  “Dream 
of  Scipio”,  a  choice  of  some  of  Ovid’s  finest  poetry  and  the  Consolation 
of  Philosophy  by  Boethius.  Triklinios  appears  to  have  appreciated  the 
satirical  humour  of  Aristophanes  (chapters  12-13). 


®  P.  Lemerle,  English  ed,  (1986),  ref.  14,  p.  352. 

®  In  Venetian  ms.Marcianus.gr.481 ,  cited  by  R.  Browning,  “Tradition  and  orig¬ 
inality  in  hterary  criticism  and  scholarship”  in  A.  R.  Littlewood,  ref  15,  p.  21. 
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V 

Two  concepts  of  fundamental  importance,  used  by  me,  require 
defence.  Is  it  legitimate  to  speak  of  the  Byzantine  Renaissances  and 
of  Byzantine  Christian  humanists?  If  these  concepts  are  acceptable, 
as  I  think  they  are,  they  can  only  be  used  if  they  are  rigorously 
defined. 

Scholars  who  are  reluctant  to  speak  of  Byzantine  Renaissances  put 
forward  reasonable  objections.  As  Hellenic  learning  and  the  educa¬ 
tion  based  on  it  had  always  been  central  features  of  Byzantine  civ¬ 
ilization,  it  may  seem  wrong  to  speak  of  times  of  rebirth  of  something 
that  had  always  existed.  Hence  some  modern  Byzantinists  prefer  not 
to  speak  of  the  two  Renaissances  (Macedonian  and  Palaeologan)  but 
to  treat  Byzantine  cultural  history  as  an  alternation  of  periods  of 
diminished  cultural  activity  followed  by  times  of  more  intense  activ¬ 
ity  and  renewal."’  But  the  exact  terminology  we  might  use  matters 
less  than  the  quality  of  the  revival.  The  Byzantine  new  age  that 
opened  in  1261  ushered  in  such  amazing  achievements  in  classical 
scholarship  and  the  arts  that  some  special  name  for  it  is  desirable. 
To  talk  of  it  as  a  cultural  Renaissance  does  sum  up  the  high  qual¬ 
ity  of  what  was  being  achieved. 

Not  all  modern  Byzantinists  are  prepared  to  speak  of  Byzantine 
Christian  humanists."  I  find  this  concept  useful,  describing  an  impor¬ 
tant,  distinctive  feature  of  Byzantine  civilization,  but  it  needs  care¬ 
ful  defining. 

The  Byzantine  civilization  throughout  its  history  had  to  face  an  almost 
permanent  inner  struggle.  On  the  one  hand,  community  of  language, 
tradition  of  learning  and  philosophical  interest  led  many  Byzantine 
scholars  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  study  of  Greek  antiquity.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  classical  studies  always  found  fervent  critics  in 
Byzantium,  who  considered  ancient  Greek  literature  and  philosophy 
the  products  of  paganism  and,  therefore,  dangerous  to  Christians.'^ 

It  was  a  conflict  between  the  ‘inner’  wdsdom  of  the  Christians  and 
the  ‘outer’  wisdom  of  the  Hellenes  (pagans). 


I.  Sevcenko,  “The  Palaeologan  Renaissance”  in  W.  Treadgold  (1984),  ref.  24, 
p.  145;  D.  Nicol  (1979),  ref.  18,  pp.  32-33. 

"  There  is  a  useful  summary  of  this  controversy  by  M.  Gigante  in  “Teodoro 
Metochites  umanista  bizantino”  in  his  Scritti  sulla  Civilta  Letteraria  Bizantina  (Naples, 
1981),  pp.  199-203. 

J.  Meyendorff  (1975),  ref  17,  p.  95. 
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There  had  always  been  present  in  the  Byzantine  church,  espe¬ 
cially  among  its  hermits  and  monks,  highly  respected  mystics  seek¬ 
ing  direct  contact  with  a  manifestation  of  God,  his  ‘energies’  (chapter 
19).  They  were  indifferent  to  rationalism  and  hostile  to  scholarship, 
but  Byzantines  regarded  them  often  as  akin  to  saints.  The  Byzantines 
with  good  education  did  not  form  a  homogeneous  group.  Some 
found  hostility  to  classical  scholarship  so  unacceptable  as  to  become 
openly  hostile  to  this  monastic  mysticism  (cf  chapter  19).  More  usual 
was  an  attitude  accepting  both  the  value  of  scholarship  and  of  the 
spiritual  ideals  of  people  seeking  communion  with  God.  In  the  early 
stages  of  Ghristian  history  in  the  Greek-speaking  world  we  can  call 
these  people  Christian  humanists.  Later,  because  of  the  special  blend 
of  Christianity  and  classicism  that  they  tried  to  attain,  it  might  be 
best  to  speak  of  “Byzantine  Christian  humanists”.  I  find  it  useful  to 
think  of  them  under  this  heading;  and  it  seems  to  describe  some  of 
the  eminent  Byzantine  intellectuals  whose  activities  form  the  core  of 
this  book. 

St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  (c.  330— c.  389  A.D.)  was  an  outstand¬ 
ing  early  Christian  humanist.  He  became  the  only  Christian  poet 
who  was  used  habitually  in  Byzantine  schools  as  a  model  of  Attic 
Greek.  For  him  there  was  no  conflict  between  admiration  for  all 
that  was  best  in  ancient  Greek  literature  and  the  use  of  Hellenic 
culture  in  the  service  of  Christianity.  Gregory’s  Christian  humanism 
was  bound  to  appeal  to  Planudes,  a  model  representative  of  Byzantine 
Christian  humanism.  Hence  the  inclusion  in  Planudes’  pardy  autograph 
ms.Laur.32. 16  of  56  poems  of  St.  Gregory,  in  what  was  otherwise 
almost  entirely  a  collection  of  pagan  poetry.  The  main  theme  of  many 
of  these  Gregorian  poems  was  the  search  for  God  and  the  spiritual 
sustenance  that  Gregory  had  found  through  this  quest.  In  them 
Gregory  had  created  an  entirely  new  type  of  Christian  spiritual  auto¬ 
biography.  Planudes  began  his  selection  with  one  of  these  autobio¬ 
graphical  poems,  in  which  Gregory  spoke  of  his  youthful  “only  love 
for  the  glory  of  literature  which  had  been  assembled  ...  at  Athens, 
the  ornament  of  Hellas”.  However,  Gregory  went  on  to  say  “that  the 
knowledge  of  letters  thus  acquired  should  be  devoted  solely  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  infinitely  wise  divine  word”‘^  (chapter  12). 

The  encyclopaedia  of  Joseph  the  Philosopher  {c.  1323)  was  a  notable 


S.  Salaville,  “De  rhellenisme  au  byzantisme.  Essai  de  demarcation”,  Echos 
d’Onent,  30  (1931),  pp.  31-32. 
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attempt  to  combine  the  ‘inner’  wisdom  of  the  Christians  and  the 
‘outer’  wisdom  of  secular  (partly  pagan)  learning.  Its  author  had 
declined  the  nomination  by  Andronikos  II  to  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople.  Joseph  was  convinced  that  the  knowledge  of  classi¬ 
cal  literature  “could  be  an  aid  to  sanctity”.  He  admitted 

that  it  might  be  thought  strange  that  a  monk  .  .  .  should  devote  his 
time  to  natural  science.  But  the  real  object  of  all  scholarship  was  the 
true  wisdom  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  If  by  studying  natural  philos¬ 
ophy  one  comes  to  a  greater  awareness  of  the  wondrous  works  of  the 
Creator,  then  it  was  time  well  spent''* 

(section  IV  of  chapter  9  and  section  VII  of  chapter  10). 

The  opponents  of  Hellenic  learning  included  many  mystics  whose 
chief  concern  was  their  own  personal  salvation  (chapter  19);  but 
among  prelates  favouring  this  devout  and  austere  (mainly  monastic) 
clergy  were  men  who  preserved  high  ideals  of  care  for  ordinary 
Byzantines  and  especially  tried  to  protect  them  from  upheavals  caused 
by  natural  disasters  and  wars.  Hostility,  or  at  best  indifference  to 
scholarship,  did  not  necessarily  mean  the  absence  of  high  spiritual 
values.  Thus,  Patriarch  Athanasios  I,  who  served  twice  as  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  under  Andronikos  II,  was  an  ill-educated  and  rude 
saint,  whose  passionate  denunciations  of  the  sins  of  Byzantines  read 
like  the  Hebrew  prophets.  He  tried  to  organize  relief  in  the  midst 
of  a  famine  and  openly  clashed  with  the  emperor  who  was  aggra¬ 
vating  it  as  part  of  his  military  strategy.  It  is  possible  to  speak  of 
that  age  as  a  time  of  double  Renaissance  (of  learning  and  spiritual¬ 
ity).'^  The  biographer  of  Patriarch  Athanasios  thought  that  he  was 
expressing  perfectly  his  outlook  in  citing  from  the  New  Testament 
the  assurance  that  “the  rich  man  will  not  enter  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven”  (chapters  6  and  9). 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  GREEK  LITERATURE  IN 
ANTIQUITY  AND  THE  EARLY  BYZANTINE 
RENAISSANCE  OF  THE  NINTH  AND 
TENTH  CENTURIES 


I 

The  achievements  of  the  scholars  of  the  Palaeologan  Renaissance  in 
preserving  and  making  more  accessible  the  ancient  Greek  literary 
legacy  had  a  long  history  behind  them.  The  main  outlines  of  that 
background  must  be  traced  in  order  to  make  sense  of  what  was 
accomplished  between  c.  1280  and  c.  1330. 

I  must  go  back  to  the  scholars  active  in  the  Hellenistic  age,  chiefly  in 
the  third  and  second  centuries  B.C.,  especially  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt.' 
Up  to  the  second  century  A.D.  literary  texts  were  written  mainly  on 
papyrus  rolls,  usually  one  for  each  play  of  a  dramatist  or  each  book 
of  a  prose  writer.  Papyrus  is  a  perishable  material,  but  a  considerable 
number  of  fragments,  and  sometimes  even  entire  works,  have  been 
preserved  in  the  dry  climate  of  Egypt. ^  They  reveal  that  standardized 
‘editions’  of  many  popular  writers  were  gradually  produced  by  Hellen¬ 
istic  scholars. 

Homer  was  the  most  widely  read  of  the  Greek  poets.  Even  hum¬ 
ble  people,  who  had  never  read  the  two  great  epic  poems  attributed 
to  him,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  had  heard  of  the  famous  Homeric 
heroes.  Thus  Synesios  of  Gyrene,  a  charming  writer  of  the  early  fifth 
century  A.D.,  mentioned  in  a  letter  that  the  ordinary  people  of  Gyrene, 
in  modern  Libya,  “knew  there  is  an  emperor,  for  the  tax  collector 
comes  every  year,  but  who  he  is  they  know  not.  However,  some 
think  that  his  name  is  [that  of  the  Homeric  leader  of  the  attack  on 
Troy]  King  Agamemnon,  and  that  he  has  a  friend  called  Odysseus”.^ 


‘  The  diief  sources  for  what  follows  are  listed  in  part  I  of  the  references  to  this 
chapter. 

^  E.  G.  Turner  (1980  ed.),  ref  E9;  R.  A,  Pack,  The  Greek  and  Roman  Literary  Texts 
fiom  Greco-Roman  Egypt  (Ann  Arbor,  1965). 

^  R.  Browning  (1975),  ref.  rV.4,  p.  18. 
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Down  to  about  150  B.C.  the  surviving  papyrus  fragments  of  Homer 
vary  widely,  but  thereafter  the  texts  became  much  more  uniform. 
The  Alexandrian  scholars  had  largely,  though  not  entirely,'^  imposed 
standardized  texts.  In  the  case  of  Homer  and  other  particularly  pop¬ 
ular  writers  they  also  created  learned  commentaries.  These  were  nor¬ 
mally  written  on  separate  papyrus  rolls  to  match  the  texts  of  the 
writers  subject  to  comment.  The  most  important  commentator  on 
Homer  was  Aristarchus,  active  at  Alexandria  in  the  second  century 
B.C.  He  did  not  produce  a  new  edition  of  Homer,  as  that  had  been 
done  by  his  Alexandrian  predecessors,  but  he  met  the  need  for  expla¬ 
nations  of  Homer’s  language  and  content.  By  a  stroke  of  good  for¬ 
tune  large  excerpts  from  Aristarchus’  commentary  are  preserved  in 
our  oldest  (Byzantine)  manuscript  of  the  Iliad  (Venetian  ms.  Marcianus 
454 

Such  works  of  Aristode  (d.  322  B.C.)  as  we  still  have  (only  a  part) 
are  mainly  the  legacy  of  the  edition  by  Andronikos  of  Rhodes  (1st 
century  B.C.).  In  several  cases  he  combined  what  were  originally 
separate,  but  cognate,  writings.  He  also  appears  to  have  decided 
which  Aristotelian  texts  were  authentic,  and  may  have  eliminated 
others.® 

From  the  first  century  B.C.  to  the  sixth  century  A.D.  stretches  a 
succession  of  commentators  on  various  parts  of  Aristotle’s  writings. 
Some  of  them  were  distinguished,  independent  scholars  and  their 
commentaries  made  important  contributions  to  the  emending  of  the 
texts  and  the  clarification  of  Aristode’s  arguments  (especially  Alexander 
of  Aphrodisias,  Themistios  and  Simplicius).^ 

Ancient  Greek  literary  manuscripts  were  written  not  in  cursive 
scripts,  used  in  ordinary  correspondence  and  business,  but  in  capi¬ 
tal  letters,  which  filled  much  more  space.  This  literary  script,  known 
as  uncial,  was  written  continuously,  without  separating  words  from 
each  other,  though  there  might  be  slight  gaps  between  sentences.  It 
was  a  type  of  writing  intelligible  only  to  a  small  well-educated  elite. 


■'  E.g.  see  H.  Lloyd-Jones’  review  of  W.  S.  Barrett’s  edition  of  Hippolytos  by 
Euripides  m  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  85  (1965). 

5  R.  Pfeiffer  (1968),  ref  1.16,  pp.  212-19. 

®  P.  Moraux,  Les  Listes  Anciennes  des  Ouvrages  d’Aristote  (Louvain,  1951)  and  idem, 
ref  1.5,  vol.  I  (1973),  parts  1-2. 

’’  Down  to  the  late  second  century  A.D.  they  are  superbly  discussed  by  P.  Moraux, 
ref  1.5,  vols.  1  and  2  (1973-84).  See  also  R.  Sorabji  (ed.),  Aristotle  Transformed.  The 
Ancient  Commentators  and  their  Influence  (London,  1990). 
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Its  exclusive  nature  was  heightened  by  the  usual  absence  of  punc¬ 
tuation,  accents,  and  breathing  signs  in  words  starting  with  vowels, 
which  in  Greek  are  needed  to  indicate  whether  those  initial  vowels 
are  hard  or  soft.  This  script  would  ultimately  have  to  be  abandoned 
when  the  civilization  that  created  it  passed  away  and  the  texts  writ¬ 
ten  in  this  manner  ceased  to  be  readily  intelligible. 

One  major  change  occurred  under  the  Roman  Empire,  when 
papyrus  rolls  began  to  be  replaced  by  bound  volumes,  initially  of 
papyrus,  but  increasingly  of  parchment,  a  much  more  enduring  mate¬ 
rial.  Such  a  codex  became  the  more  frequent  type  of  literary  manu¬ 
script  in  the  course  of  the  third  century  A.D.  and  began  to  predominate 
in  the  fourth  century. 

Several  plays,  or  books  of  a  prose  work,  could,  for  the  first  time, 
be  combined  within  such  a  single  volume,  though  the  large  space 
occupied  by  capital  (majuscule)  script  might  impose  a  practical  limit 
on  how  much  could  be  included.  For  example,  the  writings  of  Greek 
historians  came  usually  to  be  divided  into  volumes  of  five  books.® 
Libanios,  a  leading  rhetorical  teacher  at  Antioch  between  354  and 
393,  even  possessed  all  the  eight  books  of  Thucydides  in  one  vol¬ 
ume  “elegant  in  script  and  light  to  carry”,  though  this  was  appar¬ 
ently  an  exceptional  de  luxe  edition.®  These  collections,  in  large  volumes, 
are  the  direct  ancestors  of  the  later  Byzantine  manuscripts. 

These  books,  with  much  wider  margins  than  the  papyrus  rolls, 
made  it  easy  to  note  textual  variants  and  enter  in  the  margins  (and 
at  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  pages)  commentaries  on  the  text,  previ¬ 
ously  kept  on  separate  rolls.  The  notes  derived  from  commentaries 
are  known  as  scholia  (singular  scholion).  Byzantine  descendants  of 
papyrus  or  parchment  capital  codices  took  over  some  of  this  scho- 
liastic  annotation. 

The  papyrus  or  parchment  volumes  made  it  possible  for  the  first 
time  to  group  together  cognate  works.  Thus,  the  logical  treatises  of 
Aristotle  began  to  be  combined  together  in  an  order  that  was  fixed 
by  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  and  probably  earlier.  In  this  collection, 
known  later  as  the  Organon,  an  introduction  by  Porphyry  (3rd  cen¬ 
tury  A.D.)  preceded  Aristotle’s  logical  works. 

The  danger  was  that  the  large  codices  would  lead  to  the  creation 


°  L.  Canfora  (1974),  ref.  I.l,  p.  25. 

®  C.  H.  Roberts  (1954),  ref  1.7,  p.  195. 
F.  Solmsen  (1944),  ref  1.8. 
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of  selections  from  an  author.  I  shall  have  much  to  say  about  Plutarch, 
a  not  very  profound,  but  graceful  and  urbane  historian  and  writer 
on  miscellaneous  subjects  (c.  46—120  A.D.).  He  still  could  read  the 
whole  of  Pindar,  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  poets  of  the  fifth  century 
B.C.,  whom  he  specially  cherished.  But  a  selection  was  made  later 
of  only  four  out  of  the  original  seventeen  books  of  Pindar’s  poetry 
and  only  these  four  survived  into  the  Byzantine  tradition. 

Small  selections  of  plays  by  tragic  and  comic  dramatists  were  cre¬ 
ated  for  theatrical  or  scholastic  reasons.  In  the  cases  of  Aeschylus 
and  Sophocles,  two  of  the  greatest  tragic  dramatists  of  Athens  in  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  collections  of  seven  ‘selected’  tragedies  were  formed 
for  each  of  them.  The  remaining  plays  became  rare,  though  papyrus 
fragments  and  citations  in  ancient  dictionaries  show  that  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  available  to  the  end  of  antiquity,  and  probably  later 
still.  Aeschylus  composed  90  plays,  of  which  72  were  known  to  the 
Alexandrians,  but  only  seven  are  entirely  preserved  through  the 
Byzantine  descendants  of  these  ‘selected’  volumes. 

Only  seven  plays  of  Sophocles  survive,  out  of  123.  We  are  luck¬ 
ier  with  Euripides,  the  youngest  of  the  leading  Athenian  dramatists 
of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  He  wrote  92  plays,  of  which  the  Alexandrians 
possessed  78.“  Again,  a  collection  was  formed  of  ten  ‘selected’  plays. 
Most  of  them  are  combined  with  scholia  derived  from  ancient  com¬ 
mentaries.  However,  another  collection  of  nine  plays  has  survived, 
arranged  in  alphabetic  order  of  their  titles,  known  as  the  ‘alphabetic’ 
plays.  It  may  have  been  a  ‘commercial’  rather  than  a  scholarly 
collection,  as  there  are  no  scholia  copied  from  commentaries.'^  It 
may  have  formed  part  of  a  larger  assemblage  of  Euripidean  tragedies 
available  at  Alexandria,  of  which  only  one  volume,  containing 
nine  plays,  was  preserved  as  late  as  the  ninth  century  A.D.  That 
volume  of  nine  plays,  or  a  copy  of  it,  was  ‘rediscovered’  in  the  early 
fourteenth  century  by  a  leading  teacher,  Demetrios  Triklinios,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  he  brought  its  nine  plays  into  wider  circulation 
(chapter  13). 

Parchment  volumes  written  in  capital  letters  remained  the  normal 
type  of  literary  texts  until  the  ninth  century,  when  a  far-reaching 
change  occurred.  Current,  cursive  scripts  were  adapted  to  the  writing 


"  G.  Murray,  Greek  Studies  [OxiorA,  1946),  pp.  96-101. 

The  tradition  of  the  text  of  Euripides  is  discussed  well  in  W.  S.  Barrett  (ed.), 
Euripides,  Hippolytos  (Oxford,  1964),  pp.  50-53. 
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of  scholarly  and  literary  works.  Some  of  the  surviving  uncial  man¬ 
uscripts  were  copied  in  this  new  manner.  The  technical  name  for 
this  change  is  “transliteration  into  minuscule”  and  most  of  the  sur¬ 
viving  Byzantine  literature  is  in  this  form  (cf.  section  11,  below). 


II 

Some  essential  developments  of  the  first  Byzantine  Renaissance 
(9th— 10th  century)  must  be  outlined  as  a  preface  to  what  happened 
in  the  Early  Palaeologan  Renaissance.  Furthermore,  there  are  impor¬ 
tant  contrasts  between  the  scholarly  enterprises  of  scholars  active 
during  that  first  Renaissance  and  their  successors  after  1261. 

The  introduction  of  a  scholarly  variant  of  cursive  script  into  the 
copying  of  literary  manuscripts  (and  many  religious  ones)  formed  one 
central  feature  of  the  Renaissance  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.'^ 
The  earliest  minuscule  manuscripts  that  can  be  connected  with  an 
identifiable  scriptorium  were  written  at  the  monastery  of  Studios 
founded  in  798  by  St.  Theodore,  but  this  type  of  manuscript  was 
probably  developed  earlier,  perhaps  by  Theodore’s  uncle,  Plato,  who 
was  until  794  abbot  of  Sakkudion  in  Bithynia.  C.  M.  Mazzucchi  has 
suggested  that  the  practice  may  have  originated  in  the  last  two 
decades  of  the  eighth  century. The  products  of  this  and  other 
monastic  scriptoria  were  religious  texts,  and,  though  this  reform  of 
scripts  ultimately  promoted  the  spread  of  scientific,  philosophical,  and 
literary  learning,  this  was  not  its  initial  purpose. 

The  earliest  dated  minuscule  manuscript  is  a  copy  of  the  Gospels 
written  at  Studios  in  835,  by  Nicholas  the  second  abbot  of  that 
monastery.'^  “From  c.  850,  whenever  a  fresh  copy  of  a  text  was 
required”  (except  for  Bibles  and  liturgical  texts)  “the  chances  were 
that  the  scribe  would  use  the  new  script;  after  c.  950  it  was  almost 
inconceivable  that  he  would  do  otherwise”.'® 

The  change-over  to  cursive  minuscules  offered  many  advantages. 
They  were  designed  to  provide  more  readily  intelligible  texts.  The 
contrast  here  with  older,  capital-letter  texts  was  very  considerable. 


The  cliief  sources  for  this  section  are  listed  in  parts  II-IV  of  the  references  to 
tliis  chapter. 

'■*  C.  M.  Mazzucchi  (1991),  ref.  III. 8,  p.  44. 

R.  Devreesse  (1954),  ref  1.2,  p.  32. 

N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  II.9,  pp.  66-67. 
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The  disadvantages  of  the  latter  need  describing  more  fully.  A  man¬ 
uscript  in  capital  letters  was  always  written  as  a  continuous  text, 
without  separating  words  from  each  other,  though  gaps  and  some 
punctuation  might  divide  sentences.  There  were  no  accents  in  each 
word.  However,  a  certain  amount  of  accentuation  was  present  in 
some  late  capital  codices  and  some,  likewise,  contained  the  breathing 
signs  needed  whenever  a  Greek  word  starts  with  a  vowel.' ^  N.  G. 
Wilson  has  made  the  useful  suggestion  that  much  depended  on 
whether  a  manuscript  written  in  capital  letters  had  been  intended 
for  experienced  scholars  or  for  less  skilled  readers,  who  might  have 
needed  additional  aids  to  understanding  what  they  were  studying.'® 
Minuscule  manuscripts  went  much  further  in  offering  such  improve¬ 
ments.  Words,  and  not  just  sentences,  tended  to  be  separated  from  each 
other.  Fuller  punctuation,  breathing  signs  before  words  starting  with 
vowels,  and  accents,  gradually  came  to  be  systematically  inserted. 

Minuscule  texts  could  be  copied  much  faster  than  uncial  manu¬ 
scripts  and  the  writing  occupied  much  less  space,  so  that  volumes 
of  the  same  size  could  contain  much  more  text.  A  saving  of  up  to 
two-thirds  was  possible.  Thus,  codices  of  historians,  which  in  uncial 
script  consisted  usually  of  not  more  than  five  books,  came  to  com¬ 
prise  in  minuscule  as  many  as  ten.'® 

Transliteration  of  texts  from  majuscule  script  into  minuscule  was 
bound  to  be  a  laborious  process,  as  it  involved  scrutinizing  every 
word.  Longer  texts  were  not  likely  to  be  transliterated  often.  Not 
more  than  two  or  three  independent  transliterations  seem  to  lie 
behind  many  later  Byzantine  versions  of  important  authors.  But  that 
meant  a  serious  narrowing  down  of  what  was  preserved.  Uncial  texts 
which  had  not  been  transliterated  became  increasingly  puzzling  with 
the  passage  of  time  and  their  progressive  obsolescence  led  to  the  loss 
of  a  large  part  of  this  capital  letter  inheritance. 

Byzantine  administration  in  its  more  informal  operations  had  always 
used  cursive  texts.  But  the  gradual  adoption  of  a  particularly  clear 
and  legible  literary  minuscule  script  improved  the  quality  of  Byzantine 
administrative  documents  and  formed  part  of  an  improvement  in 
education  and  culture  of  Byzantine  officialdom,  especially  in  the  cen- 


E.g.  a  capital-script  fragment  of  Aristotle’s  Sophistici  Eknchi  shown  in  a  facsim¬ 
ile  in  A.  Severyns  (1925),  ref.  III. 9. 

'=  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  II.9,  pp.  67-68. 

L.  Canfora  (1974),  ref  I.l,  pp.  27-28. 
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tral  government  at  Constantinople.  The  new  script  was  in  established 
use  for  official  records  by  the  reign  of  Basil  I  (867—86).^° 

To  return  to  literary  manuscripts.  The  period  of  transition  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  must  be  treated  very  flexibly.  Some  very 
early  minuscule  manuscripts  exhibit  a  hybrid  mixture  of  features. 
One  such  codex  is  ms.Laur.28. 18,  which  might  be  earlier  than  the 
earliest  dated  Studite  volume  (dating  from  835).^'  It  is  a  volume  of 
commentaries  on  Ptolemy’s  “Handbook  of  Astronomy”,  with  geo¬ 
metric  figures  drawn  very  clearly  and  beautifully.  Its  editor  has 
described  it  as  a  very  careful  copy  from  a  single  capital  predeces¬ 
sor.^^  Though  written  in  a  very  regular  minuscule,  it  was  still  copied 
as  a  continuous  text,  without  separating  words  within  each  sentence. 
There  are  few  ligatures  linking  letters  together.  It  is  a  copy  of  two 
different  commentaries  and  accentuation  appears  to  be  more  fre¬ 
quent  in  one  than  in  the  other.  Perhaps  the  models  from  which  they 
were  copied  differed  in  this  matter. 

To  return  to  transliteration.  Recently,  Jean  Irigoin  has  identihed 
the  seven  tragedies  of  Sophocles  in  ms.Laur.32.9  as  the  direct  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  first  transliteration  from  an  uncial  text  (or  texts), though 
the  other  contents  of  this  codex  (tragedies  of  Aeschylus  and  the 
Argonautica  of  Apollonios  of  Rhodes)  appear  to  have  been  copied  from 
exemplars  already  in  minuscule.  The  entire  manuscript  appears  to 
date  from  roughly  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century. 

The  two  copyists  employed  on  the  Sophoclean  section  faced  a 
double  legacy  of  sources.  They  had  the  task  of  copying  the  text  of 
Sophocles,  but  also  of  adding  in  the  margins  an  accretion  of  scholia. 
There  are  no  means  of  telling  whether  all  these  scholia  were  already 
in  their  uncial  exemplar  or  whether  they  were  gathered  from  diverse 
sources.  Many  of  the  ancient  commentaries  on  literary  authors  have 
preserved  “excellent  learning  which  is  usually  different  in  kind  from 
that  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  medieval  scholia”  inherited  by  the 
Byzantines.  These  are  apt  to  be  selections  of  comments  “often  jumbled 


™  W.  T,  Treadgold,  “The  revival  of  the  Byzantine  learning  and  the  revival  of 
the  Byzantine  state”,  American  Historical  Rev.,  84  (1979),  p.  1265,  n,  72. 

N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  II.9,  p.  65  and  E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  vol.  I,  ref  II.5, 
pp.  40  and  75. 

A.  Rome,  Commentaires  de  Pappus  et  de  Theon  d’Alexandrie  sur  I’Almageste,  II  (Vatican 
City,  Studi  e  Testi,  72,  1936),  p.  lxxxviii. 

J.  Irigoin  (1974),  ref.  IV. 15,  pp.  xxvii-xxxiv. 
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and  confused  in  the  process  of  extraction”.^*  E.  G.  Turner  described 
the  collections  of  scholia  busily  copied  by  the  Byzantines  as  but  rem¬ 
nants  of  a  shipwreck  {un  naufrage).  But  as  those  ‘skeletons’  contain 
names  of  ancient  scholars  or  interesting  linguistic  remarks,  we  have 
to  pay  attention  to  them.^^ 

The  men  who  transliterated  Sophocles  in  ms.Laur.32.9  copied  such 
scholia  as  they  could  find  without  questioning  their  relevance.  Thus, 
we  have  here  a  scholion  to  a  lost  verse  of  Sophoclean  Antigone,  actu¬ 
ally  missing  in  the  main  text  of  this  codex.  The  scholia  copied  here 
derive  in  part  from  ancient  commentaries,  but  include  also  all  sorts 
of  later  additions  mixed  together,  so  that  the  successive  layers  of 
their  sources  cannot  be  distinguished  any  more.^® 

Two  copyists  were  employed.  The  first  one  was  merely  entrusted 
with  copying  the  main  text,  which  he  appears  to  have  done  very 
faithfully.  He  also  occasionally  inserted  corrections  of  his  mistakes 
and  added  some  marginal  notes.  But  the  main  task  of  revision  fell 
to  a  colleague,  probably  a  more  scholarly  and  certainly  an  intelli¬ 
gent  man,  who  systematically  introduced  punctuation  and  accents 
(probably  missing  in  the  copied  sources)  and  added  most  of  the  scho¬ 
lia.  In  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  text,  he  wrote  them  in 
small  capital  letters,^^  a  practice  typical  of  the  manuscripts  written 
in  the  middle  and  later  decades  of  the  tenth  century. 

The  decision  to  transliterate  a  text  gave  a  chance  to  produce  a 
new  revised  edition  of  an  author,  combining  the  best  readings  derived 
from  more  than  one  codex,  and  surrounding  the  main  text  with  in¬ 
formation  derived  from  ancient  commentaries,  or,  at  least,  from  such 
fragments  of  them  as  still  survived.  Attempts  at  such  complex  schol¬ 
arly  editions  may,  indeed,  have  been  older  than  the  practice  of 
transliteration.  One  such  attempt  was  made  about  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century  to  achieve  a  scholarly  text  of  Homer’s  Iliad?^  We  do 
not  know  in  what  script  that  edition  was  copied.  Its  minuscule  descend¬ 
ant,  Codex  Venetus  a  (ms.  Marcianus  gr.  454A)  dates  probably  from 
the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century  and  there  may  have  existed  ear¬ 
lier  intermediary  versions. 


E.  G.  Turner  (1980  ed.),  ref.  1.9,  pp.  121-24, 

E.  G.  Turner,  “L’erudition  alexandrine  et  les  papyrus”,  Chronique  cfEgypte,  37 
(Brussels,  1962),  p.  152. 

“  J,  Irigoin  (1994),  ref  IV.  15,  p.  xxv. 

Ibid.,  pp,  xxviii-xxxiv. 

®  R.  Browning  (1975),  ref.  IV.4,  pp.  23-25. 
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To  return  to  ms.Laur.32.9,  of  about  a  century  later  than  that  edi¬ 
tion  of  Iliad.  It  combines  two  books,  originally  separate.  The  newly 
transliterated  Sophoclean  collection  was  one.  The  other  portion  con¬ 
sisted  of  Aeschylus  and  the  Argonautica  by  Apollonios  of  Rhodes,  writ¬ 
ten  by  different  people,  and  that  portion  supplies  good  examples  of 
the  more  complex,  erudite  methods.  None  of  the  texts  in  this  sec¬ 
ond  part  were  products  of  direct  transliteration,  but  derived  from 
earlier  codices,  already  in  minuscule. 

The  text  of  the  Argonautica  is  clearly  the  product  of  a  complex 
operation  involving  a  combination  of  at  least  two  earlier  codices.  There 
are  four  books.  The  initial  text  was  based  on  an  exemplar  with  gaps 
and  in  some  disarray,  but  reflecting  a  unique  and  good  tradition  of 
the  text,  confirmed  by  an  ancient  papyrus  fragment.  In  the  original 
exemplar  books  1  and  4  were  particularly  defective  and  were  sub¬ 
sequently  revised  from  a  second  codex,  representing  a  different  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  text.^® 

In  ms.Laur.32.9  the  text  of  the  seven  tragedies  of  Aeschylus  (now 
only  partly  preserved),  written  by  three  different  copyists,  is  very 
uneven  in  quality.  The  probable  reason  lies  in  its  ultimate  deriva¬ 
tion  (through  the  intermediary  of  several  earlier  codices)  from  seven 
independent  rolls  of  papyri,  one  for  each  play.^° 

Ms.Par.gr.  1853  containing  a  number  of  non-logical  works  of  Aristotle 
dates  from  about  the  same  time,  around  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century.^'  It  consisted  originally  of  two  separate  books  combined 
together  by  a  second  owner,  also  active  in  roughly  the  same  period. 
The  first  book  was  copied  from  older  minuscule  exemplars,  but  some 
of  the  texts  in  the  second  book  may  be  the  earliest  products  of 
transliteration. 

In  addition  to  Aristotle’s  own  texts,  there  are  in  some  parts  scholia, 
possibly  derived  from  multiple  sources.  The  patron  of  this  enterprise 
in  some  cases  compared  Aristotelian  versions  in  more  than  one  codex. 
This  learned  patron  was  presumably  responsible  for  the  comment 
that  the  short  Metaphysica,  probably  by  Aristotle’s  leading  disciple, 


F.  Vian  (ed.),  Apollonios  de  Rhodes,  Argonautiques,  II  (2nd  ed.,  Paris,  Collection 
Bude,  1993);  J.  Irigoin  (1981),  ref.  IV.14,  p.  34. 

™  L.  Canfora  (1974),  ref  I.l,  pp.  17  and  35;  J.  Irigoin  (1977),  ref  1.3,  pp.  239-40. 

For  an  authoritative  account  of  it  see  P,  Moraux  (1967),  ref  IV.16.  The  com¬ 
ments  that  follow  are  mainly  based  on  it  and  also  summarize  the  discussion  in  my 
book  (1996),  ref  11,5,  vol.  I,  pp.  58-9,  81,  For  some  of  the  scholia  see  also  H.  D, 
Saffrey,  Recherches  sur  le  Neoplatonistne  apres  Plotin  (Paris,  1990),  pp.  81-94. 
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Theophrastus,  had  been  first  identified  as  his  work  by  Nicholas  of 
Damascus  (a  friend  of  the  emperor  Augustus).  Another  note  reported 
the  belief  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  an  outstanding  Aristotelian 
commentator  (active  c.  200  A.D.),  that  book  1  of  Aristotelian  Metaphysica 
was  a  genuine  work  of  Aristotle. 

The  second  owner  also  scrutinized  the  first  part  of  the  present 
volume  that  he  had  acquired.  He  collated  the  version  of  Aristotle’s 
De  Anima  that  he  had  found  there  with  another  manuscript  and 
decided  that  this  second  text  was  better.  He  commissioned  the  copy¬ 
ing  of  that  new  version  and  then  proceeded  to  do  what  no  scholar 
would  do  today.  He  excised  the  original  version,  though  fortunately 
one  little  fragment  was  left  behind.  This  incident  shows  that  even 
an  undoubtedly  erudite,  tenth-century  Byzantine  was  not  concerned 
with  evidence  for  preserving  a  variant  textual  tradition  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  author. 

A  letter  by  a  well-connected  schoolmaster,  active  in  the  first  half 
of  the  tenth  century,  reveals  other  limitations  of  Byzantine  textual 
scholarship.^^  This  man  had  been  entrusted  with  copying  a  manu¬ 
script  of  an  ecclesiastical  writer.  He  had  collated  a  number  of  codices. 
He  explained  how  he  tried  to  judge  between  different  textual  vari¬ 
ants  that  he  had  discovered.  “I  shall  bow  to  the  opinions  of  my 
superiors.”  A  typical  Byzantine  would  certainly  like  to  follow  estab¬ 
lished  authorities.  He  then  went  on:  “in  cases  of  doubt,  sense,  style 
and  doctrinal  consistency  shall  be  my  guides”.  These  were  reason¬ 
able  criteria,  but  he  was  obviously  unaware  of  the  need  to  establish 
the  textual  descent  of  his  sources. 

The  textual  quality  of  the  transliterated  versions  produced  by 
Byzantines  in  this  period  obviously  varied  from  author  to  author.  It 
is  good  for  Plato’s  philosophical  dialogues,  but  these  texts  were  prob¬ 
ably  authoratively  edited  quite  early  by  his  associates  and  followers 
in  the  Academy  of  Athens  and  well  preserved  thereafter. Literary 
texts  were  in  a  much  greater  danger.  When  an  unusually  large  num¬ 
ber  of  older  papyrus  fragments  is  available  for  a  writer,  as  is  the 
case  with  Apollonios  of  Rhodes,  whose  Argonautica  was  very  popular 
in  ancient  Egypt,  our  conclusions  about  the  quality  of  his  translit¬ 
erated  Byzantine  text  (as  in  ms.Laur.32.9)  become  very  disturbing. 


R.  Browning  (1977),  ref.  II.  1,  no.  IX,  letter  88,  on  pp.  419-20. 

F.  Solmsen,  “The  academic  and  the  Alexandrian  editions  of  Plato’s  works”, 
Illinois  Classical  Studies,  6,  pt.  1  (1981),  pp.  102-11. 
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These  numerous  papyri  show  that  the  textual  tradition  of  the  Argonautica 
was  manifestly  jumbled  in  Antiquity.  By  the  time  of  the  Renaissance 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  many  variant  versions  were  lost  “and 
along  them  were  lost  many  readings,  not  all  of  which  will  have  been 
false.  There  was  in  fact  an  enormous  number  of  readings  that  did 
not  reach”  our  Byzantine  transliterated  manuscripts.^'^ 

Thus,  “the  papyri  are  a  constant  reminder  that  even  an  appar¬ 
ently  sound  text  is  not  necessarily  sound.”  The  same  conclusion  must 
be  reached  when  sufficient  citations  of  an  author  survive  in  other 
writers  of  antiquity  (the  indirect  tradition).  They  often  show,  like¬ 
wise,  “that  our  modern  texts  are  in  a  worse  condition  than  they 
appear  to  be”.^^  This  is  certainly  true  of  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus 
in  the  same  ms.Laur.32.9,  the  oldest  text  of  his  dramas.  Speaking 
of  the  fragmentary  version  of  his  Agamemnon  in  that  codex,  as  well  as 
of  the  full  versions  of  this  tragedy  in  later  manuscripts,  E.  Frankel 
remarked  that 

the  precariousness  of  the  authorities  on  which  in  the  main  our  text  of 
the  Agamemnon  rests  comes  out  even  more  strikingly  when  we  look 
at  the  quotations  furnished  by  ancient  writers,  lexicographers  etc.^® 

The  Byzantine  transliterations  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  were 
partly  the  cause  of  the  defective  quality  of  many  literary  texts.  In 
many  cases  the  men  responsible  for  them  had  probably  little  or  no 
choice.  But  occasionally  they  may  have  been  excessively  selective. 


Ill 

Only  a  remnant  of  the  oldest  transliterated  manuscripts,  and  of  the 
early  copies  made  from  them,  survives  today.  A  succession  of  mod¬ 
ern  historians  had  paid  much  attention  to  this  evidence.  By  doing 
this  they  remained  on  solid  ground^’  and  these  texts  deserve  special 
study  as  identifiable  ancestors  of  the  later  Byzantine  textual  tradi¬ 
tions.  The  earliest  chronology  of  the  transliterations  of  different  kinds 
of  subjects  has  been  much  discussed.  At  present  there  is  no  certain 


M.  W.  Haslam  (1978),  ref.  IV.IO,  pp.  68-9. 

“  Ibid.,  p.  48. 

E.  Frankel  (ed.),  Aisc/iylos,  Agamemnon  (Oxford,  1950),  I,  pp.  10-11. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  J.  Irigoin  (1954,  republished  1980),  ref  II. 6; 
A.  Dain  (1955,  republished  1980),  ref  II. 4;  P.  Lemerle  (1971),  1.4. 
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evidence  that  any  literaiy  texts  were  transliterated  before  the  early 
years  of  the  tenth  century.  This  does  not  prove  that  they  did  not 
exist,  or  even  survive  today,  as  we  can  only  speak  with  assurance 
about  dated  codices?^  Others  can  be  tentatively  added  to  them  on 
palaeographic  evidence.  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  this  group  of  texts, 
a  sort  of  chronological  pattern  can  be  suggested.  Only  religious  and 
scientific  minuscule  manuscripts  may  be  assigned  with  fair  probabil¬ 
ity  to  the  first  half  or  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  Somewhat 
later  came  collections  of  non-scientific,  philosophical  texts.  The  ear¬ 
liest  known  minuscule  manuscripts  of  leading  Greek  historians  and 
orators  date,  at  the  earliest,  from  around  900,  but  the  earliest  minus¬ 
cule  codices  of  Thucydides  (ms.Laur.69.2)  and  Herodotus  (ms.Laur.70.3), 
the  two  greatest  ancient  Greek  historians,  are  somewhat  later. 
However,  concentration  on  transliterated,  minuscule  manuscripts 
reveals  only  a  part  of  the  full  picture  of  the  activities  of  scholars 
during  the  first  Byzantine  Renaissance.  There  is  a  need  for  taking 
a  wider  view. 

There  are  several  connected  problems.  Did  there  still  exist  in  the 
ninth  century  a  considerable  number  of  majuscule  manuscripts  (in 
capital  letters)  which  were  never  transliterated  during  the  first  Byzan¬ 
tine  Renaissance?  There  is  now  enough  evidence  that  there  was  an 
appreciable  number  of  such  survivors  and  some  of  them  may  have 
lingered  long  enough  to  furnish  sources  for  the  scholars  of  the  sec¬ 
ond,  Palaeologan  Renaissance  (cf  chapter  8). 

Secondly,  were  these  majuscule  survivors  read  more  widely  in  the 
ninth  century  than  has  usually  been  assumed  hitherto?  The  answer 
to  this  must  be  much  more  tentative,  but  that  question,  too,  is  worth 
exploring. 

N.  G.  Wilson,  in  commenting  on  the  preservation  at  Strasbourg 
of  a  parchment  uncial  fragment  of  the  Argonautica  of  Apollonios  of 
Rhodes,  an  epic  poem  which  “did  not  normally  form  part  of  the 
school  curriculum”,  has  recognized  that  “the  discovery  of  a  few  more 
scraps  of  this  kind  would  force  us  to  revise  drastically  our  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  intellectual  world  of  the  ninth  century”. There  is 
other  evidence  suggesting  that  the  number  of  literary  texts  in  capi- 


“  For  lists  of  these  see  R.  Devreesse  (1954),  ref.  1.2,  pp.  32'3. 

J.  Irigoin  (1954,  republished  1980),  ref  II. 6,  pp.  192-93  and  n.  90  on  p.  204. 
N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  II.  10,  p.  85. 
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tal  letters  lingering  into  the  ninth  century,  and  continuing  to  be  read, 
may  have  been  larger  than  has  often  been  assumed  hitherto. ■*' 

The  surviving  manuscripts  in  capital-letters  that  can  be  assigned 
to  the  ninth  century  are  almost  all  religious  or  scientific.  Evidence 
about  the  possible  presence  then  of  numerous  others,  including  lit¬ 
erary  ones,  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  We  start  with  Tarasios,  patri¬ 
arch  of  Constantinople  (d.  806),  the  great-uncle  of  Photios,  the  most 
learned  patriarch  of  the  second  half  of  that  century.  Ignatios  the 
Deacon  (d.  after  842),  a  high  official  of  the  patriarchal  church  and 
a  pupil  of  Tarasios,  explicitly  mentioned  that  the  latter  had  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  ancient  Greek  poetry.  A  dramatic  dialogue  by  Ignatios 
between  God,  Adam,  Eve  and  the  serpent  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
contains  a  number  of  citations  from  dramas  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
all  from  plays  that  we  still  have."*^  Photios’  earliest  important  work 
was  a  dictionary  of  the  classical  Greek  words  “which  are  most  up- 
to-date  and  most  frequently  used”  (his  own  description).'*^  This  Lexicon 
contains  a  large  number  of  citations  from  these  two  dramatists,  as 
well  as  Aeschylus.  Some  were  probably  derived  from  earlier  diction¬ 
aries,  but  a  considerable  proportion  again  come  from  plays  stiU  extant, 
creating  a  strong  presumption  that  their  complete  texts  were  avail¬ 
able  to  him.'*'*  His  most  famous  work,  known  now  as  his  Bibliotheca, 
listed  279  books  read  by  him,  on  which  he  wrote  critical  comments. 
The  date  of  it  is  controversial  and,  while  an  initial  core  may  have 
been  composed  around  858,  additions  may  have  been  made  over 
the  next  two  decades.  No  dramatists  or  poets  are  included  and 
Photios  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  serious  appreciation  of  the 
contents  of  such  writers.  But  the  Bibliotheca  contains  reports  on  about 
60  works  of  secular  literature  “not  available  to  us  in  any  form  other 
than  his  summary”.'*^  They  are  chiefly  historians  and  orators.  Of  the 
orators  listed  by  him,  some  are  now  wholly  missing  and  he  knew 
many  more  authentic  speeches  of  the  remainder  than  we  have  today."*® 
Presumably,  a  large  proportion  of  these  texts  were  never  transliter¬ 
ated  and  became  lost  later  for  that  reason. 


■*'  This  is  particularly  urged  by  R.  Browning  (1977),  ref.  II. 1,  no.  XIV  and 
K.  Alpers  (1991),  ref.  IV.S. 

R.  Browning  (1977),  ref.  II. 1,  no.  XTV,  pp.  405-7. 

R  Lemerle,  ref.  II. 4  (English  ed.,  1986),  pp.  214-15. 

R.  Browning  (1977),  ref.  II. 1,  no.  XTV,  pp.  403-04. 

“  N.  G.  Wilson  (1967,  reprinted  in  1980),  ref.  II. 7,  p.  61. 

G.  Murray,  Greek  Studies  (Oxford,  1946),  pp.  98-9. 
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Contemporary  with  Photios  were  scholars  particularly  concerned 
with  making  the  text  of  Homer  more  accessible.  One  of  them  was 
Kometas,  professor  at  the  newly  revived  imperial  university  of 
Constantinople,  active  probably  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  ninth 
century."*’  In  the  same  circle  of  scholars  may  have  originated  two 
other  major,  scholarly  enterprises.  One  was  the  text  of  the  Iliad  with 
scholia,  derived  from  a  large  assortment  of  commentaries,  the  proto¬ 
type  of  the  later  Venetian  ms.  Marcianus  gr.  454 A.  The  scholar  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  prototype  “was  collecting  and  putting  together  in 
a  single  text  all  that  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  of  the  surviving 
Homeric  scholarship  of  Antiquity”.  R.  Browning  has  suggested  that 
he  was  trying  to  reconstruct  the  original  Homeric  text.  That  he  had 
neither  the  evidence  nor  the  technique  to  realize  this  aim  does  not 
diminish  the  seriousness  of  the  intention."*® 

The  other  scholarly  venture  was  the  earliest  Byzantine  etymolog¬ 
ical  dictionary,  the  Etymobgicum  Genuinum.  Again  we  do  not  know  in 
what  script  it  was  written.  Its  two  earliest,  surviving  minuscule  descend¬ 
ants  date  from  the  very  late  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  respectively. 
It  contains  twenty-five  quotations  from  Aristophanes,  the  greatest 
Athenian  comic  dramatist  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  There  are  also 
quotations  from  several  poets  active  in  Hellenistic  Egypt  in  the  third 
and  second  centuries  B.C.,  the  most  numerous  being  the  ones  from 
Apollonios  of  Rhodes.  K.  Alpers,  who  is  a  leading  authority  on  this 
dictionary,  is  convinced  that  its  author  was  not  using  excerpts  from 
elsewhere,  but  had  the  actual  full  texts  of  those  writers."*® 

The  inescapable  conclusion  from  all  this  evidence  is  that  we  must 
push  back  into  the  ninth  century  the  interest  of  some  Byzantine 
scholars,  presumably  chiefly  at  Constantinople,  in  the  using  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  range  of  literary  sources,  which,  perhaps,  they  may  have 
read  mainly  in  capital,  not  transliterated  texts.  Many  of  those  works 
were  lost  subsequently,  perhaps  because  they  had  never  been  translit¬ 
erated.  This  is  not  surprising  as  there  was  only  a  limited  number  of 
scholarly  patrons  able  to  organize  the  costly  work  of  transliteration 
and  suitable  copyists  must  have  been  fairly  rare.  The  majority  of 
minuscule  manuscripts  dating  from  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries 


P.  Lemerle,  ref.  1.4  (English  ed.,  1986),  pp.  191-92. 
R.  Browning  (1975),  ref.  IV.4,  pp.  23-25. 

K.  Alpers  (1991),  ref.  IV.3,  p.  242. 
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contain  only  religious  works,  written  probably  mainly  in  monastic 
scriptoria,  not  much  interested  in  copying  anything  else. 


I\^ 


Gilbert  Murray,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  British  classical  schol¬ 
ars,  writing  in  1913,  expressed  some  very  negative  judgements  about 
the  equipment  of  Byzantines  for  adequately  preserving  the  ancient 
Greek  literary  legacy. 

They  did  preserve  the  old  literature,  though  they  could  not  under¬ 
stand  its  value.  They  believed  it  was  beautiful  even  if  they  could  not 
see  the  beauty.  .  .  .  And  though  they  understood  neither  the  drama 
nor  the  poetry,  nor  the  philosophy,  nor  even  the  history,  they  did  at 
least  copy  letter  by  letter  the  great  books. 

These  pessimistic  judgements  can  be  substantiated  to  a  considerable 
extent  from  examining  some  of  the  leading  figures  of  the  first  Byzantine 
Renaissance.  But  one  cannot  be  assured  that  there  were  no  excep¬ 
tions  even  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  “Byzantine  culture  was 
less  monolithic  than  is  often  assumed.”^' 

Paul  Lemerle,  speaking  only  of  the  period  up  to  the  late  tenth 
century,  echoes  Murray’s  pessimistic  reflections.  His  comments  are 
particularly  significant:  “it  is  not  at  all  clear”  that  the  Byzantine 
Greeks  of  that  society 

truly  appreciated  the  beauty  of  Homer  and  Sophocles,  Thucydides  or 
Demosthenes.  .  .  .  The  writings  of  Greece  remained  almost  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  them.  ...  We  are  shocked  by  the  use  they  made  [during 
that  period]  of  the  great  works  we  love.  They  did  not  read  them  much; 
they  were  easily  content  with  florilegia,  collections  of  quotations,  glos¬ 
saries,  commentaries  and  manuals.  They  did  not  seek  out  the  spirit  of 
them;  everything  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  techniques.  Often 
their  erudition  surprises  us,  but.  ...  is  ancient  literature  anything  but 
a  vast  store  of  props  at  the  service  of  a  learned  and  complicated 
rhetoric?^^ 

Photios  (c.  810— r.  93),  twice  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (858—67, 
877-86)  in  Lemerle’s  eyes  “perhaps  most  truly  represents  Byzantine 


G.  Murray,  Greek  Studies  (Oxford,  1946),  pp.  104-05. 
R.  Browning  (1977),  ref.  II.  1,  XIV,  p.  401. 

P.  Lemerle,  ref  1.4  (English  ed.,  1986),  p.  352. 
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civilisation”,  with  its  combination  of  Christian  orthodoxy  and  a  form 
of  Hellenism.  He  was  an  impressively  intelligent  man  and  extremely 
learned,  which  makes  the  limitations  of  his  use  of  the  classical  legacy 
all  the  more  significant.  He  was  “the  founder  of  a  Byzantine  classi¬ 
cism.  .  .  .  His  contribution  to  rhetoric  was  great,  and  to  vocabulary, 
language,  composition  and  style,  to  the  rules  governing  [literary] 
genres”. In  his  Bibliotheca  he  summarises  even  pagan  writers,  overtly 
hostile  to  Christianity,  if  he  can  commend  their  use  of  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  and  their  style  of  writing.^"*  N.  G.  Wilson,  in  one  of  the  latest 
publications  about  him,  describes  Photios  as  “not  so  much  a  student 
of  ancient  history  and  society  as  a  man  of  letters  with  a  highly  devel¬ 
oped  sensitivity  to  style. In  one  of  the  few  summaries  of  an  out¬ 
standing  literary  artist,  Lucian,  a  satirist  of  genius  (2nd  c.  A.D.), 
Photios  is  delighted  by  Lucian’s  parade  of  the  absurdities  of  pagan 
religion  and  he  concludes  that  Lucian  was  a  person  without  any 
beliefs.^®  He  is  blind  to  the  underlying  seriousness  of  Lucian’s  por¬ 
trayals  of  the  follies  of  mankind.  A  succession  of  later  readers,  unlike 
Photios,  had  been  moved  by  the  challenging  appeal  of  Lucian’s 
humane  wisdom.  Of  course,  Photios  admired  Lucian’s  excellent  style, 
but  thought  it  “ill-suited  to  the  topics  which  he  chose  to  criticize”.^’ 
His  older  contemporary,  Leo,  corrected  a  part  of  the  text  of  Plato’s 
Laws}^  But  Photios  belonged  to  the  more  typical  mainstream  of 
Byzantine  educated  ecclesiastics,  who  distrusted  Plato  far  more  than 
Aristotle  and  feared  the  challenge  of  Platonic  writings  to  Christian 
orthodoxy. 

Emperor  Constantine  VII  (d.  959)  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century.  “By  Byzantine  standards 
he  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  writers  of  his  age”.®°  But  his  most 
ambitious  scholarly  enterprise  was,  in  G.  Dagron’s  words,  “one  of 
the  most  baffling  that  had  ever  been  attempted”.®'  Excerpts  were 


Ibid.,  pp.  349—50. 

R.  Henry  (ed),  ref.  II.  10,  vol.  I  (1959),  pp.  158-60  (Eunapius)  and  vol.  II 
(1960),  pp.  65-6  (Zosimus). 

N.  G.  Wilson  (1994),  ref.  II.  10,  p.  18. 

J.  Bompaire,  “Photius  et  la  seconde  Sophistique  d’apres  la  Bibliotheque”,  Travaux 
et  Memoires,  8  (Paris,  1981),  pp.  84-8. 

”  N.  G.  Wilson  (1994),  ref  II.  10,  p.  134. 

“  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  II.9,  p.  84. 

J.  Irigoin  (1954,  reprinted  1980),  ref  II.6,  p.  188. 

R.  J.  H.  Jenkins,  “The  Hellenistic  origins  of  Byzantine  literature”,  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Papers,  17  (1963),  p.  43. 

G.  Dagron  (1973),  ref  1.4,  p.  405. 
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assembled  from  a  large  array  of  authors,  mainly  historians.  They 
were  grouped  into  fifty-three  collections  arranged  under  moral  and 
practical  topics.®^  Modern  scholars  are  grateful  to  Constantine  for 
preserving  much  that  would  otherwise  be  lost.  But  the  excerpts,  sep¬ 
arated  from  their  context,  are  often  hard  to  interpret.  As  Lemerle 
justly  pointed  out, 

a  compilation  which  cuts  and  breaks  up  the  sources  and  gets  them 
out  of  order  and  scatters  the  pieces  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the 
sequence  and  the  meaning  is  anti-historical  [my  italics]. 

Of  the  sense  in  which  we  would  understand  the  work  of  a  histo¬ 
rian,  “Constantine  had  not  the  slightest  idea”,  though  his  excerpts 
came  from  some  of  the  greatest  ancient  historians,  including  Herodotus, 
Thucydides  and  Polybius.®^ 

However,  a  few  learned  enterprises  can  be  cited  that  went  against 
the  main  currents  of  Byzantine  traditional  scholarship.  One  was  an 
attempt  to  get  away  from  one  of  the  key  preoccupations  of  Byzantine 
teachers,  the  prevailing,  intellectually  very  shallow  instruction  in 
rhetoric.  The  most  influential  handbook  was  the  treatise  of  Hermogenes 
(late  second  century  A.D.)  and  numerous  subsequent  commentaries 
on  him.  Hermogenes  supplied  many  of  the  rules  for  Photius’  stylis¬ 
tic  judgements.®"*  In  his  edition  of  Hermogenes  in  1913  H.  Rabe 
used  132  Byzantine  manuscripts.®®  It  was  symptomatic  of  the  Byzantine 
preoccupation  with  form  rather  than  substance  that  Hermogenes 
“who  is  negligible  as  a  thinker,  and  less  than  negligible  as  a  guide 
to  literary  creativity,  could  have  retained  so  dominating  an  influence”.®® 
Hermogenes  was  “not  concerned  with  the  philosophical”  side  of 
rhetoric.  The  scholar  who  commissioned,  probably  about  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century,  a  collection  of  rhetorical  texts  in  ms.Par.gr.  1741, 
copied  by  four  scribes  contemporary  with  each  other,  had  a  much 
more  profound  conception  of  the  nature  of  rhetoric.®’  The  texts  seem 


“  Detailed  account  by  Lemerle,  ref.  1.4  (English  ed.,  1986),  pp.  323-32. 

“  Ibid.,  pp.  330-32. 

N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  II. 9,  p.  104. 

H.  Rabe,  Hermogenes,  Opera  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1913),  pp.  xvi-xix. 

“  M.  Hadas,  “Hellenistic  literature”,  Dumbarton  Oaks  Papers,  17  (1963),  pp.  32-33. 
See  section  II  of  chapter  11,  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  rhetoric  during  the  early 
Palaeologan  Renaissance. 

For  what  follows  see  the  two  articles  in  ref  IV.9  (Harlfinger  and  Reinsch, 
1970  and  G.  Aujac,  1974). 
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to  be  derived  from  different  sources,  though  none  of  them  are  translit¬ 
eration  copies. 

The  best  early  minuscule  manuscripts  containing  Hermogenes  and 
the  commentators  on  the  Hermogenian  corpus  date  from  about  the 
same  period.®®  D.  Harlfinger  and  D.  Reinsch  regard  ms.Par.gr.  1741 
as  a  deliberate  challenge  to  the  Hermogenian  tradition  of  technical 
rhetorical  writings  (an  Anti-Corpus,  as  they  call  this  manuscript).®®  It 
contains  the  oldest  and  the  best  version  of  Aristotle’s  Rhetoric,  the 
most  profound  ancient  discussion  of  rhetoric.’®  This  is  followed  by 
Aristotle’s  Poetics,  again  our  oldest  Greek  text.  Some  of  the  other 
short  treatises  in  it  may  suggest  that  it  was  desired  to  collect  together 
these  various  types  of  eloquence.’’  Our  manuscript  also  contains  a 
number  of  writings  by  Dionysios  of  Halicarnassos,  one  of  the  most 
acute  ancient  literary  critics,  specializing  in  studies  of  ancient  Athenian 
orators,’^  who  wrote  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 
Two  of  these,  a  fragment  of  “On  Imitation”  and  the  second  letter 
to  Ammaeus  “On  Thucydides”  (a  kind  of  Appendix  to  an  earlier 
Dionysian  study  of  the  style  and  language  of  Thucydides)  are  unique 
copies.  An  important  late  work  of  Dionysios,  De  compositione  verborum, 
discussing  the  methods  and  the  desirable  qualities  of  a  literary  com¬ 
position,  is  also  present  in  ms. Par.  1741,  in  what  seems  a  superior 
text  to  another,  independent  version  copied  into  a  manuscript  of 
probably  early  eleventh  century  (ms.Laur.59. 15).  But,  unlike  the  huge 
number  of  Hermogenian  manuscripts,  the  two  treatises  of  Aristotle 
and  the  writings  of  Dionysios  continued  to  be  rare.’® 

The  second,  unusual,  scholarly  enterprise  may  date,  according  to 
the  latest  discussion  of  its  products,  from  the  third  quarter  of  the 
ninth  century. ’■*  It  resulted  in  the  so-called  ‘philosophical  collection’. 


“  Aujac,  ibid.  (1974),  p.  2. 

“  Harlfinger  and  Reinsch,  ibid.,  (1970),  p.  32.  I  am  inclined  to  accept  this  sug¬ 
gestion,  but  this  view  is  not  shared  by  Aujac  (p.  23). 

™  F.  Solmsen,  “The  Aristotelian  tradition  in  ancient  rhetoric”,  American  Journal  of 
Philology,  62  (1941). 

Aujac,  ref.  rV.9  (1974),  p.  17. 

”  The  best  appraisal  of  the  high  quality  of  Dionysios’  critical  writings  is  in 
M.  Untersteiner,  “Dionisio  di  Alicarnasso,  fondatore  della  critica  pseudoepigrafica” 
Scritti  Minori  (Brescia,  1971),  pp.  643—68. 

”  Maximos  Planudes  (1233-1303),  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  his  time  did, 
however,  include  the  De  compositione  verborum  of  Dionysios  among  the  texts  used  by 
him.  Cf  below,  chapter  1 1 . 

”  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref.  II. 9,  pp.  86-8;  L.  G.  Westerink  and  J.  Combes,  ref 
IV.  19.,  pp.  LXXII-LXXVI. 
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According  to  the  latest  count,  the  scriptorium  that  produced  it  left 
behind  at  least  1 9  different  manuscripts,  copied  probably  for  different 
patrons.  Only  ten  survivors  have  philosophical  content  and  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  a  further  five  lost  manuscripts  may  have  been 
the  ancestors  of  philosophical  works.  The  extant  codices  were  prob¬ 
ably  derived  from  earlier  copies,  already  transliterated.  The  Venetian 
ms.  Marcianus  gr.  246,  containing  two  treatises  by  Damascius,  head 
of  the  Neoplatonist  Academy  at  Athens  around  529,  and  one  of  the 
most  difficult  texts  of  the  entire  surviving  Greek  philosophical  liter¬ 
ature,  was  learnedly  criticized  and  emended  by  its  copyist,  who  may 
have  been  one  of  the  men  who  organized  this  collection.’^ 

Some  of  the  authors  copied,  like  those  who  wrote  commentaries 
on  Aristotelian  treatises,  would  not  have  incurred  any  condemna¬ 
tion,  but  several  other  works  are  our  only  copies  of  Neoplatonic  writ¬ 
ings,  very  suspect  to  the  upholders  of  Orthodox  Christianity.’®  “It  is 
not  unduly  adventurous  to  imagine  the  philosophical  texts  produced 
as  a  set,  and  in  any  case”  they  “give  us  evidence  for  the  activity 
of  intellectuals  at  the  time”.”  The  manuscripts  that  could  have  in¬ 
curred  censure  of  Orthodox  religious  circles  included  ms.Par.gr.  1807, 
which  contains  the  two  ‘political’  treatises  of  Plato,  the  Republic  and 
the  Laws,  together  with  the  Timaeus,  with  its  myth  of  the  creation 
of  the  world  as  the  centrepiece  of  the  Neoplatonic  theological  sys¬ 
tem,  the  Critias,  as  well  as  some  other,  mostly  spurious,  texts.  There 
were  two  manuscripts  containing  Platonic  commentaries  by  Proclus 
(d.  485),  the  one  on  the  Timaeus  being  particularly  important  for  the 
Neoplatonists.  The  same  was  true  of  the  already  cited  ms.Marc.gr.246, 
containing  a  short  essay  by  Damaskios  on  the  first  principles  of 
philosophy  and  his  commentary  on  the  Platonic  Parmenides,  another 
centrepiece  of  the  Neoplatonic  doctrinal  system.  Other  manuscripts 
contained  commentaries  by  Alexandrian  scholars  on  other  Platonic 
dialogues,  less  offensive  to  Orthodox  readers,  though  one  must  stress 
that  anything  connected  with  Plato  would  be  suspect  to  them.  The 
manuscripts  were  copied  and  revised  very  carefully.  Thus,  in  the 
commentaries  by  Olympiodorus  (active  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century)  on  several  Platonic  dialogues,  the  scholia  by  the  man  who 
revised  the  text  are  accompanied  by  citations  from  the  text  of  Plato 


”  Westerink  and  Combes,  ref.  IV.  19.,  p.  Lxxvii. 

For  more  details,  see  below,  chapter  3,  sections  IV  and  V,  and  chapter  10. 
”  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref.  II.9,  p.  87. 
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to  which  the  scholia  referred  and  these  citations  clearly  have  been 
collated  with  Plato’s  original  texts.’® 

The  lost  volumes  conjecturally  attributed  to  the  collection  may 
have  included  the  ancestor  of  the  main  tradition  of  volume  1  in  the 
two-volume  edition  of  Plato,  on  which  our  modern  text  is  mainly 
based.  An  even  more  exciting  possibility  is  the  inclusion  of  the  lost 
prototype  of  the  teachings  of  Plotinus  (d.  270  A.D.),  the  profound- 
est  of  the  Neoplatonist  thinkers. 

Considering  the  dangers  .  .  .  attendant  on  the  close  study  of  Plato  from 
a  philosophical  as  opposed  to  a  strictly  linguistic  and  literary  point  of 
view,  this  group  of  texts  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon. 

Some  of  the  Neoplatonic  treatises  would  be  regarded  as  particularly 
damnable  by  Orthodox  readers.  Several  of  them  survived  only  in 
these  unique  manuscripts. 


V 

There  existed  important  contrasts  between  the  interests  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  scholars  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  during  the  early  Palaeologan  Renaissance.  The  scholars  of 
the  first  Renaissance  transliterated  into  minuscule  only  a  part  of  the 
classical  legacy  still  accessible  to  them  and  thus  contributed,  through 
lack  of  interest,  paucity  of  learned  personnel  and  lack  of  financial 
resources,  to  the  loss  of  many  texts.  The  scholars  active  after  the 
Byzantine  recovery  of  Constantinople  in  1261  were  more  eager  to 
rescue  every  scrap  of  ancient  text  that  still  could  be  rediscovered, 
because  pride  in  their  Hellenic  legacy  was  one  of  the  few  things  left 
to  the  ruling  elite  in  a  world  where  Byzantium  had  shrunk  to  a 
weak,  small  state,  threatened  on  every  side. 

Because  they  had  often  recovered  more  versions  of  the  same  texts, 
the  Palaeologan  scholars  could  produce  superior  editions  of  ancient 
Greek  writers.  They  were  more  assured  in  handling  these  texts  and 
were  also,  therefore,  far  more  ready  to  attempt  conjectural  emen¬ 
dations  of  Greek  classics.’®  Many  of  their  emendations  were  sound, 
or,  at  least,  fairly  plausible. 


G.  Westerink  (ed.),  Olympiodorus.  Commentary  on  the  ‘First  Alcibiades’  of  Plato 
(Amsterdam,  1936),  p.  xi. 

™  N.  G.  Wilson  in  Gnomon,  38  (1966),  pp.  338-39. 
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I  have  cited  the  pessimistic  judgements  of  Gilbert  Murray  and 
Paul  Lemerle  about  the  lack  of  true  understanding  among  the 
Byzantine  educated  elite  of  the  human  content  and  the  beauty  of 
the  best  Ancient  literature.  That  seems  to  be  true  of  the  scholars  of 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  and  of  the  tiny  elite  that  used  their 
writings.  I  think  that  there  had  been  a  movement  towards  more 
understanding  and  genuine  appreciation  by  the  time  we  reach  the 
century  after  1261,  though  this  is  more  a  deduction  from  what  we 
know  about  some  of  the  leading  scholars  or  statesmen  like  Maximos 
Planudes,  Theodore  Metochites,  and  Demetrios  Kydones,  than  a 
matter  of  explicit  evidence. 

The  educated  elite  for  which  the  Palaeologan  scholars  catered 
seems  to  have  become  larger  than  was  the  case  in  the  ninth  and  the 
tenth  centuries.  Its  core  was  still  the  same,  consisting  of  a  part  of 
the  higher  clergy,  the  imperial  officialdom  or  men  aspiring  to  enter 
it,  and  members  of  the  professional  classes,  teachers,  lawyers  and 
doctors.  But  more  of  the  landed  aristocracy  seem  to  have  been  fairly 
well-educated  in  the  Palaeologan  period,  and  some  of  their  women¬ 
folk.  At  least,  more  of  them  were  literate  and  interested  in  serious 
literature  other  than  purely  devotional  writings  (cf  chapter  9). 

Lastly  one  has  an  impression  that  the  Palaeologan  scholars  were 
active  in  a  more  cultured  and  humane  society  than  were  the  Byzantines 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  What  we  know  of  the  Palaeologan 
mosaics  and  paintings  contributes  to  this  impression.  It  was  certainly 
a  more  cosmopolitan  society,  much  more  open  to  influences  from  a 
Western  Europe  that  was  now  much  better  educated  and  more  civ¬ 
ilized  than  had  been  the  Westerners  of  the  Carolingian  society  and 
the  Dark  Age  that  followed  in  the  Western  Europe  of  the  late  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries. 
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FROM  c.  1000  TO  THE  DISASTER  OF  THE 
FOURTH  CRUSADE  (1203-04) 

I 

The  two  centuries  studied  here  formed  a  vital  link  between  the  cul¬ 
tural  achievements  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  and  the  Renaissance 
of  the  early  Palaeologan  period.  But  only  developments  that  antici¬ 
pated  or  influenced  that  later  Renaissance  will  be  discussed.  Much 
else  that  is  interesting,  but  not  obviously  relevant  to  this  study,  must 
be  left  out,  like  the  historical  writings  of  Anna  Komnena  or  the 
eccentric  classical  learning  of  John  Tzetzes. 

No  clear  line  divides  the  scholarly  and  cultural  activities  in  the 
tenth  century  from  what  happened  in  the  next  few  decades.  But 
there  was  a  notable  educational  revival  under  a  great  emperor, 
Constantine  IX  (1042-55),'  and,  thereafter,  there  were  some  very 
distinctive,  new  developments.  A  greatly  increased  body  of  Byzantine 
literature  survives  from  the  twelfth  century.  “There  was  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  men  of  letters,  and  presumably  of  readers  too”.^  Imitation  of 
what  passed  for  classical,  Attic  Greek  flourished  and  it  was  the  hey¬ 
day  of  rhetorical  panegyrics.  The  range  of  literary  genres  and  styles 
was  wider  than  at  any  time  since  the  sixth  century,  with  much  imi¬ 
tation  of  classical  models.  However,  this  confident  and  innovative 
culture  was  ultimately  overwhelmed  by  catastrophe.  The  period  be¬ 
tween  1056  and  1082  was  one  of  dire  decline.  There  were  military 
disasters  (the  worst  in  1071  in  Asia  Minor),  followed  by  the  loss  of 
a  considerable  part  of  Byzantine  territories.  There  were  also  inter¬ 
nal  disturbances  and  vicious  domestic  upheavals.  Between  1056  and 
1081  the  struggles  for  power  were  conducted  by  aristocratic  clans 
consisting  of  ruthless,  greedy,  but  essentially  mediocre  people,  pur¬ 
suing  their  selfish,  personal  interests.  The  Komnenian  dynasty  which 
usurped  imperial  rule  in  1081  had  a  narrow  military  and  aristocratic 


'  Paul  Lemerle  (1977),  ref.  1.15,  p.  245. 
’  R.  Browning  (1981),  ref  1.3,  p.  10. 
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outlook,  treating  the  Empire  as  its  family  property,  ‘privatizing’  it 
for  its  exclusive  benefit.^  This  excessively  autocratic  and  corrupt 
regime  ended  in  a  second  period  of  disastrous  internal  upheavals 
after  1180.  There  ensued  an  appalling  decline  in  the  quality  and 
powers  of  government."*  This  contributed  to  a  monstrous  sequence 
of  events  ending  in  the  sack  and  partial  destruction  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Western  Fourth  Crusade  (1203-04)  and  the  reduction  of  the 
main  Byzantine  state  to  a  small  territory  in  Western  Asia  Minor. 
The  ravaging  of  Constantinople  and  towns  of  mainland  Greece  and 
the  flight  to  the  Greek  islands  or  Asia  Minor  of  many  leading 
Byzantines,  especially  the  senior  officials  and  higher  clergy,  caused 
a  dispersal  of  important  libraries  and  destruction  of  many  books. 
Further  losses  of  both  classical  and  Byzantine  literature  were  caused 
by  two  generations  of  Fatin  occupation  of  Constantinople  and  the 
more  permanent  Fatin  control  of  parts  of  mainland  Greece.  A  variety 
of  classical  writings,  repeatedly  cited  by  Byzantine  scholars  until  1204, 
disappear  from  all  records  thereafter.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  dis¬ 
asters  inflicted  upon  the  ancient  Greek  cultural  legacy. 


II 

Constantine  Psellos  (1017-78,  monastic  name  Michael)  is  the  best 
known  scholar  of  the  eleventh  century.  He  left  a  large  body  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  writings  and  there  survives  also  considerable  correspond¬ 
ence.  His  partly  autobiographical  Chronographia  (976  to  mid-1070s)  is 
the  most  lively  and  readable  of  several  histories  of  that  time. 

The  very  great  modern  interest  in  him  is  conveyed  by  .N.  G. 
Wilson’s  remark  that  “the  intellectual  history  of  the  eleventh  century 
is  dominated  by  Michael  Psellos”.  A  large  part  of  his  chapter  8  on 


^  The  best  account  of  this  period  and  of  the  nefarious  consequences  of  the 
Komnenian  regime  after  1081  is  in  P.  Lemerle  (1977),  ref.  1.15,  etude  V,  pp.  290-312. 

■*  Cf.  especially  L.  Halphen,  “Le  role  des  ‘Latins’  dans  I’histoire  interieure  de 
Constantinople  a  la  fin  du  XIP  siecle”  in  his  A  trovers  I’Histoire  du  Adoyen  Age  (Paris, 
1950),  pp.  343-49;  J.  Herrin,  “The  collapse  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  the  Twelfth 
Century;  a  Study  of  a  Medieval  Economy”,  University  of  Birmingham  Historical  Journal, 
12,  pt.  2  (1970),  pp.  188-203  and  “Realities  of  Byzantine  provincial  government. 
Hellas  and  Peloponessos,  1 180-1205”,  Dumbarton  Oaks  Papers,  39  (1975),  pp.  255-84; 
H.  Ahrweiler,  L’ideologie  Politique  de  I’Empire  Bygantin  (Paris,  1975),  pp.  88-100;  M.  F. 
Hendy  (1988),  ref.  1.8,  pp.  46-8. 
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that  century  is  concerned  with  Psellos.^  His  wide  curiosity  about 
every  branch  of  learning  known  to  the  Byzantines  is  attractive.  He 
handled  the  imitation  of  classical  Greek  idiom  better  than  most®  and 
this  was  a  major  reason  for  his  enduring  reputation  among  later 
Byzantine  writers. 

His  vanity  was  boundless  and  hence  his  own  excessively  inflated 
estimates  of  his  scholarly  importance,  which  have  unduly  impressed 
many  modern  historians.  This  was  not  true  of  P.  Lemerle’  and  I 
share  his  insistence  that  Psellos  was  a  superficial  scholar  and  not  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  best  that  Byzantine  civilization  could  achieve.  I 
shall  cite  later  some  examples  of  his  ignorance  and  shallowness.  He 
was,  also,  during  parts  of  his  career  a  very  influential  politician,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  reign  of  his  former  pupil,  the  imbecile  Michael 
VII  Dukas  (1071-78).  Psellos’s  attempts  to  ‘instruct’  him  in  various 
branches  of  knowledge  form  a  pathetic  end  to  his  scholarly  career. 
His  political  role  was  regarded  by  some  leading  contemporaries  as 
disastrous.  The  emperor  Romanos  Diogenes,  on  the  eve  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  defeat  of  the  Byzantines  by  the  Turks  at  Manzikert  (1071), 
blamed  him  bitterly  for  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Byzantine 
state.  Psellos  was  ruthless  and  cruel  as  is  revealed  by  the  facts  that 
he  complacently  narrates  in  his  Chronographia  (below,  section  IV). 

That  historical  work  was,  apparently,  preserved  only  in  a  single 
manuscript,  probably  kept  in  the  imperial  palace,  and  we  have  only 
one  copy  of  it  (ms.Par.gr.  1712).®  Only  a  small  number  of  writers 
connected  with  the  imperial  dynasty  knew  it  in  the  twelfth  century. 
He  wrote  it  mainly  as  an  apology  for  his  very  unscrupulous  politi¬ 
cal  career. 

His  departure  from  the  older  tradition  of  greater  anonymity  was 
imitated  by  the  few  later  writers  who  knew  him  (especially  Anna 
Komnena,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexios  I).  This  ‘individualistic’ 


^  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref.  1.18,  pp.  148-79.  His  comment  cited  by  me  is  on 
p.  148. 

^  C.  Mango,  Byzantium.  The  Empire  of  the  New  Rome  (paperback  ed.,  London,  1994), 
p.  236  and  H.  Hunger,  Epidosu.  Gesammelte  Schrijten  zur  Byzantinischen  Gektes-  und 
Kulturgeschichte  (Munchen,  1989),  IX,  p.  140. 

'  P.  Lemerle,  ref.  1.15  (1977),  etude  IV,  pp.  212-21,  243-46  and  etude  V,  pp.  256, 
262,  296. 

®  E.  Renauld’s  edition  (1926-28),  ref  11.17;  J.  M.  Hussey  (1935)  ref.  11.12; 
K.  Snipes,  “The  scripts  and  scribes  of  Parisinus  graecus  1712”  in  D.  Harlfinger  and 
G.  Prato  (eds.)  Paleografia  e  Codicologia  Greca  (Alessandria,  1991),  I,  pp.  547-48.  For 
the  probable  date  of  this  manuscript  see  H.  Hunger  (1978),  ref.  1. 10,  vol.  I,  p.  371. 
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historiography  will  become  the  norm  in  some  of  the  best  writers  of 
the  later  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

His  vast  writings  preserve  some  Greek  texts  (mainly  excerpts), 
which  otherwise  might  have  become  lost,  but  Psellos  does  not  appear 
to  have  preserved  any  works  of  major  importance.  If  we  could  date 
more  precisely  various  scholarly  manuscripts  that  seem  to  belong  to 
his  time,  and  pierce  the  anonymity  of  the  men  who  produced  them 
(cf  section  III  below),  Psellos’  vaunted  predominance  among  his 
scholarly  contemporaries  might  partly  disappear. 

As  a  teacher  at  Constantinople  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  influential  figures  behind  the  spread  of  a  special  technique  of 
instruction  in  ancient  Greek  called  ‘schedography’.®  This  consisted 
of  using  selected  texts,  or  expressly  composing  them,  in  order  to 
illustrate  a  maximum  amount  of  verbal,  grammatical  and  rhetorical 
lessons.  Anna  Komnena  (1083-c.  1154),  one  of  the  best  educated 
Byzantine  aristocrats  of  her  time,  regarded  it  as  a  recent  innovation. 
She  had  been  subjected  to  this  practice  in  her  own  schooling  and 
denounced  it  bitterly  in  the  last  book  of  her  Alexiad,  the  history  of 
her  father,  Alexios  I  (1081—1118).  In  her  view,  undue  concentration 
on  grammar  and  syntax  led  to  the  neglect  of  the  contents  of  liter¬ 
ary  works  and  deterred  people  from  reading  the  complete  writings 
of  the  leading  Ancient  authors.  She  wrote  that  she  had  spent  much 
time  on  those  exercises  and 

this  enrages  my  mind.  .  .  .  When  I  escaped  from  these  puerile  studies 
and  took  up  rhetoric  and  applied  myself  to  philosophy,  as  part  of  these 
studies  I  turned  eagerly  to  the  writers  of  poetry  and  prose.  ...  I  rec¬ 
ognized  the  worthlessness  of  the  complexities  [of  these  schedographic 
exercises]. 

However,  Anna  was  not  making  sufficient  distinction  between  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  practices.  Thus,  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century, 
Nikephoros  Basiliakes,  a  distinguished  scholar,  tried  to  increase  the 
cultural  and  literary  value  of  this  technique  of  teaching.'*  A  hey¬ 
day  of  its  use  will  come  during  the  early  Palaeologan  Renaissance 
(chapter  11). 


®  For  my  sources  see  section  III  of  the  references  to  this  chapter.  For  schedog- 
raphy  in  the  eleventh  and  early  twelfth  centuries  see  especially  P.  Lemerle  (1977), 
ref.  1.15,  pp.  235-41. 

Lemerle,  ibid.,  pp.  235-38;  R.  H.  Robins  (1993),  ref  III. 4,  pp.  128-29;  N.  G. 
Wilson  (1970),  ref.  III. 5,  p.  75. 

"  A.  Garzya  (1974),  ref  III. 3,  pp.  59-63. 
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Other  men,  like  Psellos’  teacher,  John  ]S4auropus  (d.  soon  after 
1081),  later  an  archbishop  in  Asia  Minor,  were  more  representative 
than  Psellos  of  what  was  best  in  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  of 
that  age.  He  was  a  leading  influence  behind  a  decision  of  Emperor 
Constantine  IX  (c.  1047)  to  impose  imperial  control  over  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  law,  which  hitherto  had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  private  legal 
practitioners.  According  to  the  historian  Michael  Atteleiates,  himself 
an  eminent  lawyer,  the  emperor  established  “a  school  of  law-givers” 
and  appointed  another  distinguished  scholar,  Xiphilinos  (a  future 
patriarch  of  Constantinople)  as  head  of  it.  It  was  designed  to  train 
future  high  officials.'^ 

John’s  writings  consist  of  moving  poems,  religious  hymns  and  ser¬ 
mons.'^  In  one  of  his  poems  he  begs  Christ  to  exempt  from  damna¬ 
tion  two  great  pagan  writers,  Plato  and  Plutarch,  “for  in  their  words 
and  in  their  ways  of  life  these  twain  approached  most  nearly  to  thy 
laws”.  This  unconventional  admiration  for  predecessors  of  spiritual 
eminence  recurs  in  his  praise  for  Theodoretos,  bishop  of  Cyrrhus  in 
Syria  (d.  460).'“*  He  had  been  at  one  time  condemned  for  allegedly 
heretical  views,  but  Mauropus  realized  that  he  had  been  one  of  the 
most  humane  and  noblest  prelates.  Mauropus  “must  have  been  a 
singularly  attractive  man,  quiet  .  .  .  observant,  and  a  lover  of  nature”. 
Unlike  Psellos,  easily  carried  away  by  superficial  rhetoric,  Mauropus 
“gives  the  impression  that  he  is  thinking  of  the  meaning  that  lay 
behind  whatever  he  is  describing”.  He  had  a  deep  commitment  to 
wide-ranging  scholarship.  In  pursuit  of  what  he  valued  he  could  show 
“an  outspokeness  unusual  in  the  imperial  circle”.’^  W.  Horandner 
summed  up  his  outlook  as  that  of  a  highly  erudite,  devout  Christian 
and  described  him  as  a  man  of  personal  integrity,  capable  of  com¬ 
bining  service  to  the  church  with  an  appreciation  of  human  great¬ 
ness  and  of  the  ability  of  human  spirit  to  achieve  distinguished  works 


J.  M.  Hussey  (1937),  ref.  1. 11,  pp.  52-4;  W.  Conus-Wolska,  ref.  II. 2  (1976) 
and  ref  II. 3  (1979),  pp.  55-8,  101-02. 

For  evidence  about  John  see  J.  M.  Hussey  (1937),  ref  1. 11,  pp.  39-41,  52-4 
and  her  article  “The  Canons  of  John  Mauropous”,  Journal  of  Roman  Studies,  37 
(1947);  VV.  Horandner,  “La  poesie  profane  au  XI'  siecle  et  la  connaissance  des 
auteurs  anciens”  in  Travaux  et  Memoires,  6  (1976),  pp.  245-63,  passim',  W.  Conus- 
Wolska,  ref.  II. 2,  ibid.,  pp.  223-30  and  J.  Lefort,  ref  11.14,  ibid.,  pp.  265-303; 
P.  Letnerle  (1977),  ref  1.15,  pp.  197-201,  243-44. 

'■*  C.  G.  Bonis,  “Worship  and  dogma. John  Mauropous,  Metropolitan  ofEuchaita  .  .  .”, 
Byzantinische  Forschungen,  1  (1966),  p.  4. 

J.  M.  Hussey  (1937),  ref.  1. 11,  pp.  40-41. 
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at  all  epochs  of  history.*®  A  fine  example  of  Byzantine  Christian 
humanism  at  its  best,  anticipating  some  of  the  most  attractive  figures 
of  the  Palaeologan  Renaissance,  like  Maximos  Planudes,  Georgios 
Pachymeres  and  Joseph  ‘the  Philosopher’. 


Ill 

Psellos  is  largely  responsible  for  the  opinion  that  the  period  before 
his  own  time,  during  the  rule  of  the  masterful  military  emperors 
between  963  and  1025,  witnessed  a  decline  of  “good  letters”.  These 
superb  generals  certainly  did  not  continue  the  patronage  of  schol¬ 
arly  enterprises  of  Constantine  VII  (d.  959).  Psellos  claimed  that  this 
absence  of  imperial  patronage  for  learning  still  persisted  in  the  time 
of  his  youth.*’ 

A  survey  of  the  Byzantine  manuscripts  which  can  probably  be 
ascribed  to  the  late  tenth  century,  or  the  early  decades  of  the  eleventh, 
should  disprove  the  suggestion  that  there  was  any  notable  interrup¬ 
tion  in  the  cultivation  of  classical  scholarship.  It  is  true  that  a  vast 
majority  of  those  codices  contained  religious  works.*®  But  it  must  be 
stressed  that  the  great  Cappadocian  church  fathers  of  the  later  fourth 
century,  St.  Basil  and  his  brother  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  St.  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus,  and  some  of  their  ecclesiastical  contemporaries  and 
successors,  especially  St.  John  Chrysostom,  were  as  much  part  of  the 
classical  legacy  prized  by  the  Byzantines  as  were  the  works  of  the 
secular  ancient  authors,  as  they  wrote  in  admirable  classical  Greek. 
The  poems  and  some  other  writings  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus 
were  the  only  religious  works  routinely  used  in  Byzantine  schools. 

Manuscripts  of  secular  authors  are  seldom  dated.  A  very  regular 
and  highly  legible  minuscule,  called  in  German  Perlschrift  (pearl  script) 
because  of  its  very  attractive  appearance,  can  normally  be  attributed 
to  the  later  tenth  or  eleventh  centuries.***  But  other  more  casual 
hands  also  existed,  with  increasing  tendencies  to  link  together  hith¬ 
erto  separate  letters  and  to  introduce  other  features  from  cursive, 
less  calligraphic  types  of  writing.  A  Homer  Iliad  of  1059  (London, 


W.  Horandner,  loc.  cit.  (1976),  p.  263. 

J.  M.  Hussey  (1937),  ref.  1. 11,  p.  37. 

Cf.  the  list  of  dated  manuscripts  in  R.  Devreesse  (1954),  ref  1.4,  pp.  291-97. 
H.  Hunger  (1973),  ref.  1.9,  no.  I. 
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British  Library,  ms.  Burney  86)  is  an  example  of  a  precisely  dated 
such  manuscript.  But  the  proliferation  of  similar,  undated  texts 
imposes  caution  on  attempts  at  exact  chronology.^' 

Homer,  of  course,  continued  to  be  familiar  to  every  educated 
Byzantine.  When  Constantine  IX  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  the 
court  his  lovely  mistress,  Skleraina,  one  of  the  courtiers  whispered  a 
quotation  from  Homer,  expressing  admiration  for  the  beauty  of 
Helen.  Most  of  those  present  understood  the  allusion,  except  for  the 
girl  herself^^ 

From  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  we  have  commentaries 
on  Homer.  That  of  Niketas,  a  friend  and  older  contemporary  of 
Psellos,  contained  allegoric  Christian  interpretations.^^  A  fragment  of 
Psellos’  lecture  on  the  Iliad  does  the  same,  combined  with  much 
parade  of  etymological  learning  and  diverse  other  lore,  some  of  it 
pure  phantasy.^"*  Homeric  commentaries  by  Eustathios,  in  the  later 
twelfth  century,  were  to  be  much  more  learned  and  instructive. 

Manuscripts  of  other  Ancient  secular  writers  that  can  be  securely 
attributed  to  this  period  are  not  numerous.  Most  were  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  earlier  first  wave  of  transliterated  codices,  though  some 
fresh  transliterating  seems  to  have  continued  into  the  eleventh  or 
even  the  twelfth  centuries. 

The  two  earliest  minuscule  manuscripts  of  Euripides  (of  the  ‘selected’ 
plays)  probably  both  originated  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century, 
the  “Jerusalem  palimpsest”^^  and  the  Parisian  ms.gr.27 13.^®  No  fresh 
manuscripts  of  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles  are  known  between  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  tenth  century  and  the  period  after  1261.  Of  the  two  old¬ 
est  codices  of  Aristophanes,  the  most  famous  Athenian  comic  playwright, 
one  was  probably  copied  in  the  tenth  century  (now  at  Ravenna).  It 


N.  G.  Wilson  in  La  Paleographie  Grecgue  et  Byzantine,  1"  Collogue  International,  1974 
(publ.  Paris,  1977),  pp.  222-23  and  R.  Devreesse  (1954),  ref.  1.4,  p.  299. 

N.  G.  Wilson  in  Greek,  Roman  and  Byzantine  Studies,  14  (1973),  p.  225. 

Psellos,  Chronographie,  Renaud  (ed.)  (1926),  ref.  11.17,  vol.  I,  p.  146. 

See  on  him  P.  Lemerle  (1977),  ref  1.15,  pp.  201-2. 

R.  Browning  (1975),  ref  1.2,  p.  25;  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  1.18,  pp.  149-50, 
160-61. 

N.  G.  Wilson  in  Greek,  Roman  and  Byzantine  Studies,  14  (1973),  pp.  224-25; 
G.  Zuntz  in  Gnomon,  43  (1971),  pp.  84-5. 

For  the  date  see  D.  J.  Mastronarde  and  S.  M.  Bremer,  Ike  Textual  Tradition 
of  Euripides’  Phoinissai  (Berkeley,  1 982),  p.  1 .  There  is  a  facsimile  reproduction  of 
this  codex  by  J.  A.  Spranger,  Euripidis  guae  in  codice  Parisino  greco  semantur,  2  vols., 
(Florence-Paris,  1938).  For  its  history  see  E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref  1.5,  vol.  I,  pp. 
94-95. 
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is  the  only  one  of  the  important  codices  containing  all  the  known 
eleven  comedies.  The  other  may  date  from  the  late  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury  (Venetian  ms.  Marcianus  474,  with  seven  plays). Plutarch 
(46-120  A.D.),  always  beloved  of  Byzantines  for  his  graceful  style 
and  elevated  moral  sentiments,  is  represented  by  at  least  three  par¬ 
tial  manuscripts  of  the  Moralia  from  the  eleventh  century  and  five 
more  from  either  that  century  or  the  next.  We  have  also  several 
eleventh-century  manuscripts  of  his  Lives  of  the  Illustnous  Greeks  and 
Romans.  “No  other  classical  author,  apart  from  those  occupying  a 
central  place  in  the  school  curriculum,  was  so  frequently  transcribed.”^® 
This  admiration  for  Plutarch  culminated  in  the  1290s  in  the  efforts 
of  Maximos  Planudes  to  edit  all  the  known  writings  of  Plutarch 
(chapter  12).  Planudes  also  collected  classical  and  Byzantine  epigrams. 
The  largest  extant  collection  of  them  is  in  ms.  Palatinus  Vaticanus 
gr.  23,  copied  probably  in  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Planudes’  collections  of  epigrams  were  derived  from  a  number  of 
manuscripts  different  from  that  codexP 

Lucian  (2nd  century  A.D.),  another  favourite  of  learned  Byzantines, 
is  represented  by  five  manuscripts  that  possibly  can  be  ascribed  to 
the  eleventh  century,  two  from  the  early  part  of  it.®®  His  satirical 
poems  were  repeatedly  imitated  by  Byzantines  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury.  But  all  this  is  a  meagre  collection  compared  with  the  great 
throng  of  the  codices  of  these  and  other  poets  and  secular  prose  writ¬ 
ers  left  to  us  from  the  early  Palaeologan  Renaissance. 


IV 

While  Psellos  regarded  himself  as  a  philosopher,  this  may  not  have 
been  the  memory  of  him  among  some  Byzantines.  The  satirical  tale, 
Timarion,  dates  probably  from  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Whoever  wrote  it  belonged  to  the  top  group  of  educated  elite.  In  it 
Psellos  is  greeted  graciously  by  a  group  of  ancient  philosophers  in 
the  Underworld,  but  they  do  not  regard  him  as  one  of  themselves 


K.  J.  Dover  {td.),  Aristophanes,  (Oxford,  1968),  p.  cv;  A.  Diller  (1983), 

ref.  rV.7  in  my  chapter  2,  no.  32,  pp.  317-18. 

™  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  1.18,  p.  151. 

R.  Aubreton,  “La  tradition  manuscrite  des  Epigrammes  de  I’Anthologie  Palatine”, 
Revue  des  Etudes  Anciennes,  70  (1968),  pp.  32-81. 

”  J.  Bompaire  (ed.),  Lucien,  oeuvres,  I  (Paris,  Bude  Coll.,  1993),  pp.  xci-xcvii. 
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and  do  not  invite  him  to  sit  with  them.  He  then  goes  over  to  a  group 
of  sophists  (teachers  of  rhetoric),  who  welcome  him  enthusiastically.^' 

Psellos  was  too  superficial,  too  much  lacking  in  intellectual  integrity 
and  too  impressed  by  the  miscellaneous,  contradictory,  philosophi¬ 
cal  learning  he  had  accumulated  (Aristotelian,  Platonic,  Neoplatonic) 
to  achieve  any  coherent  philosophical  synthesis.  In  his  writings  rheto¬ 
ric  and  love  of  elegant  writing  are  inextricably  mixed  with  what 
he  regarded  as  philosophy.  As  P.  Lemerle  justly  remarked  (1977, 

р.  244),  he  “was  not  a  philosopher,  only  curious  about  it”.^^  He  was 
greatly  inferior  to  several  much  more  coherent,  scientifically  well- 
informed  and  more  honest  philosophical  writers  active  between 

с.  1260  and  1330,  especially  George  Pachymeres  and  Joseph  the 
Philosopher  (chapter  10). 

At  times  Psellos  showed  abysmal  ignorance  about  classical  history 
and  Ancient  philosophical  schools.  He  professed  immense  admira¬ 
tion  for  Plato,  “the  one  man  of  all  times  who  had  reached  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  human  thought”. But  his  understanding  of  Plato’s  philosophical 
background  was  very  superficial.  He  wrote  of  Plato  as  being  in  con¬ 
tact  in  Sicily  with  Stoic  philosophers,  unaware  that  Stoicism  origi¬ 
nated  only  after  Plato’s  death.  As  N.  G.  Wilson  rightly  comments, 
this  “is  an  anachronism  which  must  be  regarded  as  serious  even  by 
the  low  standards  to  be  expected  from  Byzantines”.  In  the  same 
treatise  he  wrote  sheer  nonsense  by  making  Aristotle  accompany 
Alexander  of  Macedon  on  his  campaigns  and  describing  him  as  a 
master  responsible  for  his  victories.^"* 

Psellos  appears  to  have  genuinely  believed  in  the  need  to  pursue 
autonomous  philosophical  speculation.  There  are  grounds  for  more 
scepticism  about  his  assertions  that  select  elements  of  pagan  philo¬ 
sophical  thought  could  help  to  consolidate  Ghristian  doctrines.  In  a 
letter  to  Patriarch  Xiphilinos  he  invoked  the  leading  creators  in  the 
fourth  century  of  Byzantine  orthodoxy,  St.  Basil  and  St.  Gregory  of 


B.  Baldwin  (1984),  ref.  V.  1,  pp.  30-32  (probable  date)  and  74. 

The  sources  on  Psellos  are  listed  in  sections  1  and  2  of  the  references.  For 
adverse  comments  on  Psellos’  learning  and  personality  see  E.  Stein  in  Traditio,  1 
(1949-51),  p.  108;  J.  M.  Hussey  (1937),  ref  1. 11,  p.  44  and  ref  1.12  (1950),  p.  71; 
G.  Aujac  in  Revue  des  Etudes  Byzantines,  33  (1975),  pp.  274-75:  “in  Psellos  erudition 
to  have  killed  reflexion”.  Above  all  see  P.  Lemerle  (1977),  ref  1.15,  etude  IV  and 
especially  pp.  244-45. 

M.  Sicherl,  “Platonismus  und  Textiiberlieferung”  in  D.  Harlfinger  (ed.),  GriecMsche 
Kodikologie  und  Textiiberlieferung  (Darmstadt,  1980),  p.  538. 

'•*  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  LI 8,  pp.  160-61. 
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Nazianzus.  J.  Gouillard,  the  great  expert  on  the  religion  of  Psellos 
and  his  “school  of  philosophers”  described  this  letter  as  more  skil¬ 
ful  than  sincere. I  prefer  also  to  suspend  judgement  about  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  comment,  in  a  letter  to  John  Mauropus,  that 

the  process  of  reasoning  ...  is  neither  contrary  to  the  dogma  of  the 
Church  nor  alien  to  philosophy,  but  it  is  indeed  the  only  instrument 
of  truth  and  the  only  means  of  finding  that  which  we  seek.^® 

One  can  never  be  assured  that  Psellos’  varied  pronouncements  on 
these  matters  really  reflected  his  inmost  beliefs,  as  he  was  adept  at 
saying  what  suited  any  particular  situation.  One  cannot  overlook  the 
monstrous  hypocrisies  of  some  of  the  statements  in  his  historical 
Chronogmphia.  In  speaking  of  the  deposition  and  blinding  in  1071  of 
the  emperor  Romanos  IV  Diogenes,  in  which  he  himself  had  played 
a  part,  he  professed  distress  at  what  happened,  as  it  was  followed 
by  the  speedy  death  of  this  ruler  from  the  consequences  of  such 
atrocious  treatment.^’  But  Psellos  went  on  to  remark  “that  it  must 
be  done”  because  of  “the  possibility  of  sudden  changes”  of  political 
fortunes  of  the  new  emperor,  Michael  VII!^®  Psellos  was  his  leading 
adviser. 

The  most  important  consequence  of  Psellos’  dabbling  in  ancient 
philosophy,  including  especially  Platonic  doctrines,  deemed  to  threaten 
Christianity,  lay  in  the  discrediting  of  the  teaching  at  Constantinople 
of  much  of  ancient  philosophy  and  the  virtual  cessation  in  the  copy¬ 
ing  of  many  of  its  texts.  That  was  fully  reversed  only  during  the 
early  Palaeologan  Renaissance.  Hence  the  need  to  explain  this  story 
in  some  detail. 

The  main  promoter  of  the  attack  on  the  teachings  of  Psellos 
(already  dead)  was  the  new  usurper  of  the  imperial  throne  (since 
1081),  Alexios  I.  His  motives  were  political  (below,  section  V),  but 
the  influential  allies  he  was  seeking  among  the  leading  churchmen 
were  swayed  by  genuine  philosophical  and  religious  anxieties. 

Since  the  sixth  century  Byzantine  theologians  had  appropriated 


J.  Gouillard  (1976),  ref.  II. 9,  pp.  316-17. 

“  C.  Niarchos  (1981),  ref  11.15,  p.  130. 

B.  Leib,  “Jean  Doukas,  Cesar  et  moine.  Son  jeu  politique  a  Byzance  de  1067 
a  1081”,  Analecta  Bollandiana,  68  (1950),  pp.  165-67. 

“  Psellos,  Chronogmphia  (Renauld  ed.),  ref  11.17,  vol.  II,  pp.  169-72.  The  English 
citations  are  from  the  Penguin  translation  by  E.  R.  A,  Sewter,  Fourteen  Byzantine 
Rulers  (1966),  p.  365. 
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from  Aristotle’s  logical  writings  a  useful  legacy  of  terms  and  con¬ 
cepts  so  that  his  logical  works  continued  to  be  frequently  copied, 
though  some  of  his  doctrines  in  physical  and  metaphysical  writings, 
conflicting  with  Christianity,  did  cause  concern  to  Orthodox  church¬ 
men.  Some  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  were  even  more  disturbing.  At 
an  ignorant,  popular  level  we  hear  in  Psellos’  time  of  the  monks  at 
the  Bithynian  monastery  of  Olympus  crossing  themselves  at  every 
mention  of  Plato’s  name.^^  Much  more  serious  was  the  conviction 
of  an  important  group  of  ecclesiastics  that  pagan,  especially  Platonic 
and  subsequent  Neoplatonic  doctrines,  were  undermining  essential 
Christian  beliefs.  Psellos  and  his  disciples  and  associates  unwittingly 
provided  an  opportunity  for  something  that  had  not  happened  for 
centuries:  an  official  condemnation  by  the  Byzantine  church  of  a 
selection  of  ancient  philosophical  doctrines. 

For  many  years,  perhaps  after  1047,  Psellos  had  been  the  impe¬ 
rially-appointed  “consul  of  the  philosophers”.  This  meant  that  he 
would  be  officially  recognised  as  an  outstanding  scholar  in  every¬ 
thing  except  law  and  practical  disciplines.  It  involved  Psellos  in 
defining  his  position  towards  pagan  learning.  In  one  of  his  writings 
he  recognized  that  while  “Hellenic  wisdom”  was  condemnable  in  its 
misunderstanding  of  things  Divine  and  contrary  to  Christian  theol¬ 
ogy,  it  had  attained,  however,  the  correct  understanding  of  Nature 
as  created  by  the  true  God,  so  that  the  “theory  of  Nature”  must  be 
sought  there. 

Psellos  adopted  as  his  own  a  body  of  philosophical  doctrines  we 
call  today  Neoplatonism,  though,  like  all  Byzantines,  he  took  for 
granted  that  it  was  the  pure  philosophy  of  Plato.'*'  The  decisive 
impulse  to  treat  some  of  Plato’s  dialogues  (especially  the  Parmenides, 
the  Phaedrus,  the  Timaeus  and  the  Laws)  as  representing  a  coherent 
body  of  philosophical  doctrine  (not  regarded  as  such  by  Plato  him¬ 
self)  came  from  the  teaching  of  Plotinus  (205—70  A.D.).  He  was  the 


A.  Garzya  (1974),  ref.  III. 3,  no.  V,  p.  11. 

■*°  My  paraphrase  of  a  text  cited  by  P.  Lemerle  (1977),  ref.  1.15,  p.  217,  n.  33. 
For  the  dignity  of  the  “consul  of  the  philosophers”  see  ibid.,  pp.  224-25.  For  the 
probable  date  of  Psellos’  appointment,  ibid.,  p.  207,  n.  30  and  p.  223. 

■*'  My  account  of  the  ‘Neoplatonic’  doctrines  espoused  by  Psellos  is  based  on 
sources  listed  in  section  2  of  the  bibliography  to  this  chapter,  and,  above  all,  on 
the  writings  of  E.  R.  Dodds.  On  Plotinus  see  his  article  ref  II. 5  (1950).  On  the 
influence  of  lamblichos  see  also  P.  Hadot  in  Revue  des  Etudes  Grecques,  74  (1961), 
p.  427. 
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last  of  the  outstanding,  ancient  Greek  philosophers,  a  man  of  great 
mental  power  and  integrity.  He  used  statements  that  he  found  in 
Platonic  dialogues  for  expressing  in  a  systematic  way  his  convictions 
about  some  of  the  central  problems  of  philosophy.  He  was  indifferent 
to  the  mythical  elements  in  Platonic  dialogues,  or  to  their  historical 
context,  and  selected  from  them  only  what  he  regarded  as  true  and 
important. 

What  became  a  Neoplatonic  system,  virtually  a  pagan  religion 
rivalling  Christianity,  evolved  after  the  death  of  Plotinus,  through 
the  addition  of  other  elements,  absent  from  his  predominantly  intel¬ 
lectual  and  non-miraculous  philosophical  explorations.  These  new 
discordant  elements  were  added  above  all  by  lamblichos  (d.  c.  330). 
He  generalized  a  practice  of  treating  some  of  Plato’s  writings  alle¬ 
gorically,  which  Plotinus  had  been  very  reluctant  to  do.  Much  more 
seriously,  lamblichos  merged  with  Plotinian  philosophy  a  body  of 
irrational  and  magical  beliefs  wholly  alien  to  Plotinus’  authentic  teach¬ 
ing.  Psellos  knew  the  main  sources  for  the  magical  beliefs  of  lamblichos. 
W e  still  possess  one  descendant  of  Psellos’  manuscript  of  the  so-called 
‘Hermetic’  writings  (ms.Vat.gr. 951),“*^  which  included  descriptions  of 
mystical  unions  with  pagan  gods.  He  also  owned  lamblichos’  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  Egyptian  Mysteries,  the  most  comprehensive  Neoplatonic 
statement  of  revealed  mysteries,  containing  magic  formulae  for  sum¬ 
moning  gods  to  the  help  of  human  beings.  E.  R.  Dodds  has  justifiably 
described  it  as  a  “manifesto  of  irrationalism,  an  assertion  that  sal¬ 
vation  is  found  not  in  reason  but  in  ritual”.'*^  It  is  certain  that  all 
our  copies  of  this  mystifying  work  descend  from  a  version  owned 
and  annotated  by  Psellos.'*'* 

Until  recently  Psellos  was  also  credited  with  a  very  strange  and 
repulsive  dialogue,  “On  the  operation  of  the  demons”.  P.  Gautier 
showed  in  1980  that  this  must  have  been  written  by  a  different  man, 
thus  removing  from  the  literature  on  Psellos  the  most  bizarre  of  the 
works  previously  attributed  to  him.'*^ 

The  most  systematic  exponent  of  the  Neoplatonic  doctrines  was 
Proclus  (410-85  A.D.).  His  Elements  of  Theology  were  largely  incorporated 


'*^  A.  D.  Nock  et  A.  J.  Festugiere,  Corpus  Hermeticum  (Coll.  Bude,  Paris,  1 983),  I, 
p.  XVIII. 

«  E.  R.  Dodds  (1951),  ref.  11,6,  p.  287. 

M.  Sicherl  (1960),  ref.  11.18,  p.  18. 

P.  Gautier  (1980),  ref  II.7. 
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into  Psellos’  longest  philosophical  and  theological  work,  usually  cited 
by  its  Latin  title  of  De  Omnifaria  Doctrina.*^  Proclus’  reputation  among 
the  Orthodox  Byzantine  churchmen  was  memorably  summed  up  in 
the  Suda,  that  encyclopaedia  of  Byzantine  classical  learning,  dating 
from  the  late  tenth  century:  “that  Proclus  who  had  used  his  impure 
and  insolent  tongue  against  the  Christians  ...  a  man  without  cul¬ 
ture  and  profound  intelligence”.'*’  But  to  Psellos  he  was  “the  admirable 
Proclus”  who  became  “my  vast  port  where  I  found  all  the  science 
and  exact  knowledge  of  concepts”. He  was  also  attracted  to  an 
important  element  of  magical  beliefs  in  Proclus’  works. 

The  magical  writings  that  so  attracted  Psellos  seem  to  us  partic¬ 
ularly  contrary  to  Christian  beliefs.  But  to  judge  from  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  some  of  his  disciples  in  1082,  four  years  after  his  death, 
the  magic  elements  in  his  interests  were  of  small  significance  compared 
with  the  threats  to  central  Christian  tenets  presented  by  Neoplatonic 
theological  speculations  and  their  roots  in  ancient  pagan  philosophy. 


V 

During  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexios  I  Komnenos  (between 
February  and  April  1082)  a  decisive  attack  was  launched  on  John 
Italos,  a  disciple  and  one  of  the  successors  of  Psellos  as  “the  consul 
of  the  philosophers”.'**'  John  came  from  southern  Italy  (Byzantine), 
and  was  regarded  as  imperfectly  instructed  in  classical  Greek,  alto¬ 
gether  an  outsider.  This  made  it  easier  to  break  him. 

John  was  intellectually  an  arrogant  scholar,  particularly  skilled  in 
Aristotelian  dialectics.  There  is  an  amusing  testimonial  to  his  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  satirical  Timarion,  probably  dating  from  the  first  half  of 
the  twelfth  century.  After  a  violent  altercation  in  the  Underworld  with 
Diogenes  the  Cynic,  John  withdraws,  groaning,  “Aristotle,  Aristotle, 
O  syllogism  .  .  .  where  are  you  now  that  I  need  you?”^° 

Some  of  John’s  preserved  teachings  {Quaestiones)  give  an  impres- 


E.  R.  Dodds  (1963),  ref.  II.4,  p.  xxx. 

Westerink  and  Saffrey  (1968),  ref  11.20,  p.  CLV. 

E.  Renauld  (ed.)  (1926),  ref.  11.17,  I,  p.  136;  R  Lemerle  (1977)  ref  1.15, 
p.  213. 

The  account  that  follows  is  based  on  sources  listed  in  sections  I  and  II  of  the 
references  to  this  chapter  and,  especially  on  the  publications  of  J.  Gouillard. 

B.  Baldwin  (ed.)  (1984),  ref  V.l,  pp.  72-74. 
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sion  of  a  man  who  entered  into  disputes  or  theological  doctrine 
mainly  in  order  to  display  his  logical  virtuosity.^'  His  theological 
learning  seems  to  have  been  elementary  and  superficial.  One  can 
appreciate  the  distaste  felt  for  him  by  leading  theologians  among  the 
Byzantine  church  hierarchy. 

The  proceedings  against  him  still  remain  mysterious  and  were  a 
monument  of  cynical  hypocrisy.  They  were  clearly  orchestrated  by 
Alexios.  One  of  the  emperor’s  leading  motives  was  his  desire  to  re¬ 
assert  imperial  political  control  over  the  church,  much  undermined 
during  the  dynastic  upheavals  of  the  preceding  years.  Alexios’  dis¬ 
play  of  Orthodoxy  was  an  element  in  this.  It  “was  part  of  his  gen¬ 
eral  effort  to  legitimise  his  harsh  and  controversial  regime”. 

Some  of  Italos’  alleged  doctrines,  condemned  and  anathematized, 
were  certainly  contrary  to  what  is  known  about  John’s  views  and 
there  was  no  wish  to  treat  him  fairly  or  truthfully.  The  condemna¬ 
tion  of  his  disciples  was  soon  revoked.  We  do  not  know  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  John  thereafter. 

During  the  synodal  trial  of  Italos  one  of  his  alleged  heresies  was 
traced  to  lamblichos  and  Proclus  “who  are  the  guides  of  his  perdi¬ 
tion”,  an  indirect  condemnation  of  Psellos.  At  the  very  end  of  the 
proceedings  Alexios  I  produced  a  document  identifying  John  with 
‘Hellenic’  pagan  attitudes,^^  again  an  attack  on  Psellos,  though  the 
latter  was  not  named. 

The  decisions  taken  against  John  “have  an  importance  beyond  his 
personality,  as  a  position  taken  officially  by  the  Church”.  For  the 
first  time  since  843  “new  extensive  doctrinal  paragraphs  were  added” 
to  the  Synodikon  of  Orthodoxy,  the  collection  of  anathemas  to  be  read 
in  churches  in  the  course  of  each  year  (against  John  and  the  “Hellenic 
errors”  on  13  March). 

In  condemning  the  alleged  teachings  of  Italos,  and  the  whole  philoso¬ 
phical  trend  initiated  by  Italos’  teacher,  Psellos  (never  named  personally), 
their  adversaries  were  reacting  against  a  type  of  speculation  feared 


J.  Gouillard  (1976),  ref.  II. 9,  p.  313. 

The  charges  against  Italos  are  edited,  with  a  French  translation  by  J.  Gouillard 
(1967),  ref.  II. 8,  pp.  56-60.  For  Alexios’  political  motives  see  M.  Angold  in 
M.  Mullett  and  D.  Smythe,  Alexios  I  Komnenos,  I  (Belfast,  1996),  pp.  411-13  and 
P.  Magdalino  (1993),  ref  1.16,  p.  383. 

J.  Gouillard  (1985),  ref  II. 10,  pp.  146-47,  166-67. 

J.  MeyendorflT,  Byzantine  Theobg)).  Historical  Trends  and  Doctrinal  Themes  (New  York, 
2nd  ed.,  1983),  p.  63. 
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as  injurious  to  the  doctrinal  authority  of  the  church. It  is  easy  to 
identify  the  targets  for  condemnation.  The  use  of  pagan  Greek  phi¬ 
losophy  was  prohibited  for  the  exposition  of  basic  Christian  doc¬ 
trines.^®  A  number  of  philosophical  concepts,  chiefly  Platonic  and 
Neoplatonic,  were  expressly  denounced  as  destructive  of  Christian 
beliefs.  This  included  the  excommunication  of  those  who  considered 
that  “the  Ideas  of  Plato  were  true”.®’  It  was  an  explicit  condemna¬ 
tion  of  Plato’s  central  philosophical  assumption  that  aU  material  things 
were  only  pale  reflections  of  eternal  Ideas  extant  in  the  mind  of  a 
supreme  god  (or  gods).  Abuse  of  logical  distinctions  in  dealing  with 
Christian  theology  was  also  condemned  and  this  was  clearly  directed 
at  some  applications  of  Aristotelian  logic.®®  It  included,  for  example, 
a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  dialectical  arguments  in  defining  the 
nature  of  Christ.®®  The  list  of  errors  formulated  in  1082  also  banned 
some  doctrines  that  could  be  deduced  from  a  combination  of  Platonic 
and  Aristotelian  teachings,  like  the  belief  in  the  eternity  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  world  or  criticism  of  the  dogma  of  bodily  resurrection.®® 

A  general  distinction  was  made  between  those  who  accept  “the 
foolish  opinions  of  the  philosophers”  and  those  who  pursue  “Hellenic 
studies  for  instruction  only”.®'  There  was  no  explicit  prohibition  of 
the  study  of  Plato  or  the  Neoplatonic  writers,  but  during  the  entire 
twelfth  century  they  were  under  a  cloud.  It  is  noticeable  that  only 
one  codex  of  Plato  survives  today  that  can  be  ascribed  to  the  twelfth 
century  and  this  contains  only  the  theologically  inoffensive  Republic^'^ 
Aristotelian  scholarship  escaped  much  more  lightly  than  Platonic 
speculations.  To  Orthodox  Byzantine  churchmen  of  that  age,  Plato, 
as  interpreted  by  the  Neoplatonists,  implied  a  doctrinal  stand  incom¬ 
patible  with  Christianity.  But  Aristotle  continued  to  be  generally  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  teacher  of  logic  and  natural  sciences,  subjects  useful  for 
advanced  education.  His  logical  treatises,  known  collectively  as  the 
Organon,  were  appreciated  as  both  religiously  neutral  and  intellectu- 


“  J.  Gouillard  (1967),  ref.  II.8,  p.  200. 

See  ibid.,  articles  2  and  10,  pp.  56-60. 

J.  Meyendorff,  Catholicity  and  the  Church  (New  York,  1983),  p.  44  (citing  the 
Synodikon  of  Orthodoxy,  article  8). 

™  J.  Gouillard  (1967),  ref  II.8,  p.  201. 

™  Ibid.,  article  1,  pp.  36-57. 

“  Ibid.,  articles  4  and  9,  pp.  58-59. 

Ibid.,  article  7. 

®  N.  G.  Wilson,  “A  list  of  Plato  manuscripts”.  Scriptorium,  16  (1962),  no.  30, 
on  p.  387. 
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ally  indispensable.®^  Hence  the  flowering  of  a  new  series  of  remark¬ 
able  Aristotelian  commentaries  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  (below,  section  VI). 

The  instigation  by  Alexios  I  of  the  proceedings  against  John  Italos 
had  set  a  precedent  for  imperial  prosecutions  against  alleged  reli¬ 
gious  deviations,  which  will  recur  during  his  reign  and,  again,  under 
his  grandson,  the  emperor  Manuel  I  (1143-80).  Most,  perhaps  aU, 
had  underlying  motives. 

Valuable  historical  writings  were  among  the  masterpieces  of 
Byzantine  literature  in  the  twelfth  century.  We  are  very  interested 
today  in  the  Alexiad  of  Anna  Komnena  (1083-c.  1154),  effectively  a 
biography  of  her  father.  Emperor  Alexios  I,  over  most  of  his  career 
(covering  the  years  1069-1118).  But  it  was  almost  unknown  after 
her  time  in  medieval  Byzantium  and  is  preserved  in  only  a  single 
copy  (Paris  ms.  Coislin  gr.  311).®'* 

The  Epitome  Historion  by  John  Zonaras  (d.  after  1161),  a  chronicle 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  his  own  time,®®  may  have  been 
intended  as  a  deliberate  critique  of  Anna’s  account  of  Alexios  I. 
Zonaras  is  notable  for  his  readiness  to  criticise  aspects  of  what  he 
regarded  as  Alexios’  misrule.  This  independent,  critical  feature  had 
some  precedents  in  earlier  Byzantine  writers  (notably  Prokopios)  and 
it  will  recur  in  some  of  the  most  distinguished,  later  Byzantine  his¬ 
toriography  (Niketas  Choniates  and  Pachymeres).  Zonaras  had  been 
the  head  of  one  of  the  civil  courts  in  Constantinople  and  was  express¬ 
ing  his  disenchanted  familiarity  with  Alexios’  policies,  though  he 
appreciated  the  emperor’s  personal  qualities.  Zonaras’  reflections  were 
certainly  influenced  by  his  knowledge  of  some  ancient  Roman  his¬ 
tory.  He  had  used  books  1-21  of  Dio  Cassius’  History  (d.  after  230 
A.D.)  covering  the  story  of  Roman  Republic  (now  lost  to  us).  Zonaras 
became  convinced  that  the  rise  of  Roman  power  was  linked  with  its 
republican  origins.  He  clearly  grasped  the  distinction  between  the 


“  R.  Browning  (1977),  ref.  IV.3  and  ref.  1.3  (1981),  pp.  16-19. 

For  the  Alexiad  see  J.  M.  Hussey  (1937),  ref.  1. 11,  pp.  109-10  and  H.  Hunger 
(1978),  ref.  1. 10,  vol.  I,  pp.  400-408.  Editions  of  the  Alexiad,  ref  IV.l  (1967  and 
1969).  For  Anna  see  also  Ch.  Diehl  (1927),  ref  IV.4  and  W.  Miller  (1921),  ref. 
IV.  13. 

“  H.  Hunger  (1978),  ref.  1. 10,  vol.  I,  pp.  416-19;  H.  G.  Beck,  JVomos,  Kanon  und 
Staatsraison  in  Byzanz  (Vienna,  1981),  especially  p.  29;  R.  Macrides,  “Mmios  and  Kanon 
on  paper  and  in  court”  in  R.  Morris  (ed.).  Church  and  People  in  Byzantium  (Birmingham, 
1990),  pp.  12-Ti  and  n.  56  on  p.  72. 
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republic  existing  for  the  preservation  of  its  citizens  and  the  empire 
constituting  a  mere  property  of  its  ruler,  between  “the  imperial  and 
the  common  good”.  He  criticized  Alexios  I  for  not  treating  “the  state 
as  common  or  public  property”  and  for  considering  “himself  to  be 
not  its  steward  but  its  owner”.  These  views  may  have  been  histori¬ 
cally  anachronistic  in  the  twelfth  century  (he  wrote  after  1143),  but 
they  reflected  real  disquiet  among  some  members  of  the  Byzantine 
official  elite  outside  the  charmed  circle  of  the  emperor’s  relatives, 
inordinately  pampered  by  Alexios.®®  The  chronicle  of  Zonaras  became 
very  popular  and  we  have  numerous  manuscripts. 

Anna  Komnena,  for  trying  to  dethrone  and  assassinate  her  brother. 
Emperor  John  (1118-43),  was  confined  to  a  monastery  from  1118 
onwards,  but  she  retained  the  wealth  that  enabled  her  to  exercise 
scholarly  patronage.  She  encouraged  and  paid  for  commentaries  on 
some  works  of  Aristotle  that  had  been  largely,  or  even  entirely, 
neglected  by  earlier  commentators.®^ 

Anna  had  a  somewhat  eclectic  approach  to  Platonic  and  Aristotelian 
doctrines.  She  had  studied  Plato’s  dialogues,  but  had  a  preference 
for  Aristotle,  except  where  he  taught  things  inadmissible  to  a  Christian, 
like  the  eternity  of  the  world.®® 

A  funeral  oration  by  George  Tornikes  mentioned  her  patronage 
of  Michael,  Archbishop  of  Ephesus.  But  she  also  probably  encour¬ 
aged  commentaries  by  an  older  man.  Archbishop  Eustratios  of  Nicaea, 
who  had  been  deprived  of  his  see  after  mysterious  ecclesiastical  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  him  in  1117.®®  Anna  referred  to  him  in  the  Alexiad 
as  a  “brilliant  dialectitian”.’®  If  we  can  believe  the  last  (24th)  of  the 
charges  against  him  in  1117,  he  had  allegedly  taught  that  through¬ 
out  the  Gospels  Christ  had  used  Aristotelian  syllogisms. He  was 
certainly  a  pedantic,  boring  scholar,  insufferably  prolix  and  repetitive.’^ 

For  Anna  he  may  have  written  commentaries  on  Books  1  and  6 


“  P.  Magdalino  (1983),  ref.  1.16b  and  ref.  1. 16a  (1993),  pp.  404-5;  idem  in  ref 
V.9,  no.  VIII  (1991),  pp.  329-43;  M.  Angold  in  Mullet  and  Smythe  (1996),  ref 
1.17,  pp.  400,  414-15  and  P,  Karlin-Hayter,  ibid.,  pp  133-4.  For  the  use  of  Dio 
Cassius  by  Zonaras  see  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  1.18,  p.  184. 

”  R.  Browning  (1977),  ref.  IV.3. 

Ibid.,  no.  VII,  p.  9. 

“  Ibid.,  pp.  6-7;  J.  Draseke  (1896),  ref  IV.6;  P.  Joannou  (1952),  ref.  IV.IO; 
A.  C.  Lloyd  (1987),  ref  IV.  11. 

™  B.  Leib,  ed.  (1967),  ref  IV.  1  vol.  I,  p.  clii. 

A.  C.  Lloyd  (1987),  ref  IV.  11,  p.  347. 

”  P.  Moraux  (1979),  ref  IV.  14,  p.  6. 
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of  Aristotle’s  Nicomachean  Ethics.  The  preface  to  book  6  is  dedicated 
to  an  unnamed  princess.”  As  far  as  we  know,  these  were  the  first 
commentaries  on  this  treatise  written  since  the  learned  discussions 
of  it  by  Aspasios  and  Adrastos  in  the  second  century  A.D.”  But 
while  we  still  have  the  commentary  by  Eustratios  on  book  I,  which 
had  also  been  studied  by  Aspasios,  Eustratios  apparently  did  not 
know  this  work  of  his  predecessor.” 

Logical  commentaries  by  Eustratios  were  probably  written  earlier, 
and  may  have  been  unconnected  with  Anna.  His  commentary  on 
Aristotle’s  Posterior  Analytics  is  valuable  because  it  contains  citations 
of  a  very  important  commentary  (now  lost)  on  the  same  treatise  by 
Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  {c.  200  A.D.),  one  of  the  outstanding  ancient 
commentators  on  Aristotle.  Eustratios  is  the  last  scholar  known  to 
have  used  this  commentary.” 

Michael,  Archbishop  of  Ephesus,  was  a  much  more  accomplished 
scholar  and  he  became  by  far  the  most  efficient  Aristotelian  com¬ 
mentator  of  his  time.”  His  commentaries  probably  originated  as 
courses  of  instruction  given  by  him  to  Anna  Komnena.  This  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  a  succession  of  versions  of  his  commentary  on  the  Sophistici 
Elenchi  (Sophistic  Fallacies).  The  earliest  of  them  shows  all  the  signs 
of  a  hastily  prepared  work,  while  a  later  version  is  the  product  of 
a  careful  revision.” 

The  number  and  range  of  his  commentaries  was  prodigious.” 
Commentaries  where  he  had  ancient  and,  in  some  cases,  Byzantine 
predecessors,  covered  a  major  part  of  the  logical  treatises,  the  Physics 
and  De  Caeh  (both  commentaries  now  missing),  a  part  of  the  Metaplysics, 
a  number  of  books  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  different  from  those 
studied  by  Eustratios,  possibly  the  important  treatise  On  the  Soul  {De 
Animd).  Closely  connected  with  this  last,  now  lost,  was  the  collection 
of  nine  treatises,  called  today  the  Parva  Naturalia.  In  Aristotle’s  own 


”  R.  Browning  (1977),  ref.  IV.S,  no.  VII,  p.  7. 

P.  Moraux,  Aristoteli.wius  bei  den  Griechen,  II  (Berlin-New  York,  1984),  pp.  249-70, 
323-30. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  252. 

P.  Moraux  (1979),  ref.  IV.14,  p.  6. 

"  See  especially  H.  Hunger  (1978),  ref  1. 10,  vol.  I,  pp.  34-5  and  also  K.  Praechter 
(1973  ed.),  ref  rV.15,  pp.  301-02  and  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  1.18,  p.  183. 

™  S.  Ebbesen  (1981),  ref  IV.7,  vol.  I,  pp.  268-72  and  vol.  Ill,  appendix  4. 

™  See  the  list  in  K.  Praechter  (1973  ed.),  ref.  PV.  15,  pp.  301-02.  A  large  number 
of  them  were  in  the  immense  collection  of  commentaries  in  ms.Laur.85.1,  proba¬ 
bly  of  the  early  fourteenth  century.  Cf.  E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref  1.5,  vol.  I,  p.  311. 
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definition  they  are  “studies  of  the  phenomena  common  to  soul  and 
body”.®“  Some  are  pioneer  studies  of  psychology.  Only  the  De  Sensu 
(on  ‘sense-perception’)  is  certain  to  have  been  commented  upon  by 
Alexander  of  Aphrodisias.  Michael’s  commentaries  on  the  rest  had 
apparently  no  known  precedents  (commentaries  on  at  least  eight  trea¬ 
tises).  Equally  unprecedented  were  commentaries  on  five  zoological 
treatises  (though  the  one  on  the  vast  Historia  Animalium  is  now  lost). 
Perhaps  the  most  surprising  were  the  two,  now  largely  lost,  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Rhetoiic,  not  used  as  a  textbook  in  the  Byzantine 
schools,  and  on  the  Politics.  These  are  the  only  known  Byzantine 
commentaries  on  those  two  treatises. 

Like  his  Byzantine  contemporaries,  Michael  had  “no  clear  idea  .  .  . 
what  Aristotle  ought  to  be  like”.®'  A  juster  understanding  of  this  was 
only  starting  in  the  fifteenth  century.  But  he  was  well-acquainted  at 
first  hand  with  the  entire  range  of  Aristotelian  treatises  and  he  had 
made  careful  study  of  some  ancient  commentators.  Whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  he  incorporated  materials  derived  from  those  earlier  commen¬ 
taries.  Justifiably,  he  particularly  admired  the  writings  of  Alexander 
of  Aphrodisias,  whom  in  his  commentary  on  De  Motu  Animalium  he 
calls  “the  truest”.®^  Citations  from  Alexander  are  widely  scattered 
through  Michael’s  commentaries.  Thus  in  his  commentary  on  the 
treatise  De  Memoria  (On  Memory)  he  cites  literally  the  opening  sen¬ 
tences  of  Alexander’s  commentary  on  De  SensuP  Michael  discovered 
that  Alexander  had  written  a  separate  work  On  the  Soul  and  that  it 
was  not  merely  a  commentary  on  Aristotle’s  treatise  on  the  same 
subject.  Michael  cited  long  passages  from  this  work  of  Alexander.®"* 

Like  Alexander  himself,  Michael  avoided  all  interpretations  of 
Aristotle  based  on  Platonic  influences  and  was  writing  from  a  purely 
Aristotelian  viewpoint.  But  he  did  make  intelligent  use  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Plato  and  of  some  Neoplatonic  scholars  of  late  Antiquity.®^ 


Sir  David  Ross  (ed.),  Aristotle,  Pana  Naturalia  (Oxford,  1 955),  p.  1 . 

S.  Ebbesen  (1981),  ref.  rV.7,  vol.  I,  p.  284. 

P.  L.  Donini  (1968),  ref.  rV.5,  p.  318,  n.  1. 

“  P.  Wendland  in  Festschriji  llieodor  Gomperz  (Vienna,  1902),  p.  173. 

“■*  P.  Moraux,  Alexandre  d’Aphrodlse,  Exegete  de  la  NoHiqiie  d’Aristote  (Liege-Paris,  1942), 
p.  19. 

H.  F.  P.  Mercken  in  R.  Sorabji  (ed.),  Aristotle  Transformed  (London,  1990),  pp. 
434-36.  There  are  several  references  to  Plato’s  Republic  in  Michael’s  commentary 
on  Aristotle’s  Politics  (O.  Immisch,  1909,  ref  IV.9,  passim).  Also  there  is  a  mention 
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In  his  commentaries  his  chief  aim  was  to  explain  more  clearly  what 
Aristotle  had  been  trying  to  say.  He  is  lucid  and  helpful.  Modern 
editors  pay  serious  attention  to  his  citations  of  Aristotle,  which  pro¬ 
vide  an  indirect  tradition  earlier  than  the  great  majority  of  our 
Aristotelian  manuscripts.®® 

W e  do  not  know  of  any  ancient  commentaries  on  Aristotle’s  Politics. 
Subjects  of  autocratic  Roman  emperors  would  find  little  of  interest 
in  the  study  of  long-vanished  independent  city-states.  That  type  of 
State  was  even  more  remote  from  Byzantine  experience.  Michael’s 
commentary  was  a  pioneer  effort  and  it  is  missing  from  the  large 
collection  of  Aristotelian  commentaries  in  ms.Laur.85.1  (early  14th 
century).  Michael  did  not,  of  course,  have  either  the  interest  or  the 
information  to  explain  the  historical  and  political  background  of  the 
Politics.  But  his  commentary  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  criticize 
the  evils  of  his  own  day.®’  Perhaps  this  was  a  major  reason  why 
Anna  Komnena  wanted  such  a  commentary.  Thus,  Michael  says 
that  Aristotle  speaks  of  some  forms  of  ‘perverted’  constitutions  as 
“more  than  ordinarily  severe  and  dominant”.  Michael  added  the 
comment:  “this  means  despotic  government,  such  as  the  kingship  of 
our  own  times”.  This  was  clearly  a  reference  to  the  rule  of  Anna’s 
detested  brother.  Emperor  John  II.  Against  a  passage  denouncing 
the  corrupt  sale  of  offices,  Michael  wrote:  “that  this  is  most  true  is 
proved  by  the  carrion-crows  of  our  own  time”.  Anna  presumably 
regarded  her  brother’s  government  as  grossly  corrupt.®® 

AH  the  later  Byzantine  students  of  Aristotle  used  some  of  Michael’s 
commentaries.®®  Theodore  Metochites,  chief  minister  between  c.  1305 
and  1328  of  Andronikos  II,  in  his  paraphrase  of  one  of  the  Pawn 
Maturalia  virtually  repeated  Michael’s  commentary.  The  Encyclopaedia, 
of  Joseph  ‘the  Philosopher’,  a  friend  of  Metochites,  in  his  section 
on  psychological  and  physiological  treatises  of  Aristotle,  took  over 
the  substance  of  Michael’s  commentaries  (on  De  Memoria  and  De  Motu 


of  Proclus’  commentary  on  Plato’s  Republic  and  of  one  of  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes, 
ibid.,  pp.  301,  324. 

E.g.  Sir  David  Ross  in  his  editions  of  the  Metaphysics  (Oxford,  1924),  I, 
p.  CLXiii  (Pseudo-Alexander,  really  Michael)  and  of  the  Pama  Maturalia  (Oxford, 
1955),  pp.  63-67. 

For  scholia  derived  from  Michael’s  commentary  see  O.  Immisch  (1909),  ref. 
IV. 9,  pp.  xvi-xx,  295-329. 

Ibid.,  pp.  xvii-xviii  and  E.  Barker  (1959),  ref.  IV.2,  p.  140. 

“  E.g.  S.  Ebbesen  (1981),  ref  IV.7,  vol.  I,  p.  284. 
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Animalium)?^  The  majority  of  Michael’s  commentaries  were  included 
in  the  vast  Aristotelian  collection  of  ms.Laur.85.  P'  which,  as  I  shall 
suggest  in  chapter  10,  was  probably  assembled  in  the  scriptorium  of 
the  palace  of  Metochites’  master,  Andronikos  II  (1282-1328).^^ 


VII 

The  twelfth  century  was  one  of  the  great  ages  of  Byzantine  rhetoric 
and  examples  can  be  still  studied  in  much  surviving  prose  and  verse. 
This  abundant  literary  legacy  testifies  also  to  the  wide  acquaintance 
with  ancient  Greek  literature  among  the  educated  elite.  In  literary 
and  rhetorical  works  we  find  “the  strictly  and  stiffly  preserved  Attic 
model”.  “While  only  a  relatively  small  part  of  Byzantine  literature 
is  determined  by  the  reproduction  of  classical  contents  and  subject 
matter”,  there  is  the  quasi-universal  imitation  of  the  Ancients  in  cit¬ 
ing  Greek  authors,  in  making  comparisons  with  mythological  figures 
or  heroes  of  Antiquity.^^ 

One  attempt  at  a  Ghristian  drama,  “The  Passion  of  Ghrist”,  and 
two  satires  and  parodies  offer  superb  examples.  All  three  are  by 
unknown  authors,  probably  of  the  twelfth  century.  Christus  Patiens 
exemplifies  an  equal  mastery  of  Biblical,  Ghristian  and  classical 
sources.  Of  its  2610  lines,  a  third  are  borrowed  from  classical  sources, 
mostly  from  Euripides  and  some  from  Aeschylus.^"* 

Lucian  continued  to  be  much  appreciated.  One  finds  casual  ref¬ 
erences  to  his  works  in  private  letters.  Nicholas  Kataphloron,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  complex  of  the  patriarchal  schools  at  Gonstantinople 
(Master  of  the  Rhetors),  writing  to  a  friend  who  had  visited  Athens, 
asked  him  whether  an  Altar  to  Mercy  was  still  to  be  found  there. 


=0  H.  J.  Drosaart  Lulofs  (ed.),  Aiistotelu  De  Insomniis  et  de  Divinatione  per  Somnum 
(Leiden,  1947),  p.  lxxvii;  R.  Criscuolo,  “Note  Sul!  Enciclopedia  del  filosofo  Giuseppe”, 
Byzantion,  44  (1974),  pp.  255-36. 

E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref.  1.5,  vol.  I,  p.  311. 

Infra,  chapter  10. 

H.  Hunger  (1973),  ref.  1.9,  no.  XV,  pp.  18-31.  The  quotations  are  from  pp. 
21  and  30;  P.  Magdalino  (1993),  1.  ref  1. 16a,  pp.  335-39. 

Hunger,  pp.  34-6  and  no.  XVI,  pp.  63-5;  H.  Hunger,  (1978),  ref  1. 10, 
vol.  I,  pp.  102-04.  For  a  list  of  classical  sources  see  W.  S.  Barrett  (ed.),  Euripides, 
Hippolytos  (Oxford,  1964),  p.  77.  It  survives  in  a  single  manuscript,  Vat.Pal.gr.367 
that  may  date  from  the  early  fourteenth  century.  Cf.  J.  Darrouzes,  Litteratiire  et 
Histoire  des  Textes  Byzantins  [Variorum  reprint,  1970),  XII,  p.  161. 
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This  is  a  reference  to  one  of  Lucian’s  most  humane  stories,  based 
on  a  true  fact.  His  friend,  the  sophist  Demonax,  stopped  gladiato¬ 
rial  contests  at  Athens,  which  a  Roman  proconsul  wished  to  organ¬ 
ize,  by  telling  the  Athenians  that  they  would  have  to  demolish  first 
such  an  altar  (really  the  Altar  to  Pity),  which  had  stood  in  the 
Athenian  Agora  since  the  fifth  century  B.C.  This  the  Athenian  assem¬ 
bly  refused  to  do  and  the  proconsul  took  the  hint.^^ 

The  satire  Timarion  (perhaps  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury)  is  one  of  the  most  successful  Byzantine  imitations  of  Lucian’s 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead?^  The  Underworld  in  it,  to  which  its  hero  is 
mistakenly  dragged,  is  full  of  ancient  personages  correctly  identified. 
At  its  start  the  hero,  Timarion,  on  returning  from  Hades  is  addressed 
by  a  friend  with  quotations  from  Homer  and  replies  by  citations 
from  Homer  and  Euripides.  The  author  is  thus  “commencing  his 
subject  in  a  dignified  manner”,  suited  to  a  tragedy.^’ 

The  “War  of  Cats  and  Mice”,  perhaps  written  by  Theodoros 
Prodromos  [c.  1100-c.  1160),^®  imitates  the  “War  of  Frogs  and  Mice” 
(the  Batrachomyomachid),  written  perhaps  c.  500  B.C.,  but  much  altered 
later.  The  Byzantines  attributed  it  to  Homer  and  it  was  present  in 
numerous  Homeric  manuscripts.  This  Byzantine  version  is  a  very 
amusing  parody  of  Greek  tragedies.  “The  comical  effect  emerges 
mainly  from  the  circumstances  that  actions,  speeches  and  behaviour 
typical  of  gods,  heroes  and  great  men  in  Ancient  tragedy  are  attrib¬ 
uted  here  to  small,  timid,  frightened  mice”.^^  There  are  parodies  of 
heroic  speeches  of  Byzantine  emperors  and  generals  before  the  start 
of  battles,  addressed  here  to  the  host  of  mice  whose  only  thought  is 
how  to  flee  back  to  their  mouse  holes.  Citations  from  the  tragedies 
of  Euripides  are  cleverly  adapted  and  much  of  the  language  is  derived 
from  Homer  and  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes.  It  should  be  stressed 
that  our  best  manuscript  (the  Venetian  Marcianus  gr.  524),  and  the 
only  one  that  attributes  authorship  to  Prodromos,  was  copied  dur¬ 
ing  the  Palaeologan  Renaissance,  around  1300.'°° 


P.  Magdalino  (1991),  ref.  V.9,  no.  XIV,  p.  14.  Gilbert  Murray  refers  to  tins 
incident  in  Greek  Studies  (Oxford,  1946),  p.  2. 

B.  Baldwin  (1984),  ref  V.l. 

H.  F.  Tozer,  “Byzantine  satire”.  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  2  (1881),  p.  243. 
H.  Hunger  (1968),  ref  V.5.  Prodromos’  authorship  is  doubted  by  B.  Baldwin 
(1984),  ref  V.l,  pp.  33-4. 

”  H.  Hunger  (1973),  ref  1.9,  no.  XV,  p.  36. 

Cf  Byzantion  38  (1968),  pp.  576-77. 
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Michael  Italikos,  archbishop  of  Philippupolis  in  Bulgaria  (?  dead 
by  1166)  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  attractive  Byzantines.  His 
handling  of  the  Western  Second  Crusade  passing  in  1147  through 
his  diocese  was  a  model  of  tact  and  wisdom.  He  summed  up  the 
importance  of  rhetoric  to  his  Byzantine  contemporaries  when  he  said 
that  its  beauty  “is  unquestionably  of  the  greatest  service  to  men”.'°' 
Many  of  the  numerous  speeches  delivered  by  scholars  and  other 
notables  in  that  age,  always  modelled  on  ancient  orators,  survive 
today  only  in  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
testifying  to  their  continued  appeal  to  educated  Byzantines. 

The  philological  enterprises  of  scholars  that  can  be  dated  to  the 
middle  decades  or  the  last  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century  anticipated 
in  many  ways  the  efforts  of  the  Palaeologan  scholars.  Nikephoros 
Basilakes  (c.  1115— d.  after  1182)  was  a  professor  at  the  patriarchal 
school  at  Constantinople  c.  1140-56  (banished  thereafter  for  politi¬ 
cal  and  religious  reasons).  He  was  one  of  its  most  remarkable  teach¬ 
ers."’^  We  probably  owe  to  him  the  rediscovery  of  the  letters  of 
Prokopios  of  Gaza  [c.  465-c.  526  A.D.),  the  most  important  of  the 
teachers  at  the  Christian  school  of  rhetoric  active  there  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixth  century  A.D.'°^  At  that  time  Gaza  was  one  of  the 
leading  centres  of  higher  education  in  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  school 
of  Prokopios  and  his  successors  played  a  part  of  some  importance 
in  the  adaptation  of  the  ancient  pagan  education  of  members  of  the 
upper  classes  to  the  needs  of  Christian  pupils.  The  style  of  Basilakes’ 
prose  came  to  resemble  that  of  Prokopios  and  the  rhetorical  exer¬ 
cises  of  both  these  teachers  consist  of  a  similar  mixture,  so  typically 
Byzantine,  of  pagan  learning  and  Christian  themes."’"’  In  several  codices 
the  writings  of  Prokopios  occur  alongside  the  works  of  Basilakes.  The 
Byzantine  scholars  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  regarded 
both  as  valuable  models  of  rhetorical  teaching  and  their  writings 
continued  to  be  copied  in  manuscripts  dating  from  those  years. 

Eustathios  (b.  c.  1115,  d.  1195/97),  archbishop  of  Thessalonica  by 
1179,  came  nearest  in  that  age  to  personifying  the  Byzantine  ideal 


J.  M.  Hussey  (1937),  ref.  1. 11,  p.  115.  For  Michael  see  R.  Browning  (1977), 
ref.  V.2,  pp.  194-97. 

R.  Browning  (1977),  ibid.,  pp.  181-84;  six  articles  in  A.  Garzya  (1974),  ref 

IV.4. 

A.  Garzya  and  R.  J.  Loenertz  (eds.),  Procopii  Gazae  Epistolae  et  Declamationes 
(Ettal,  1963). 

E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref  1.5,  vol.  I,  pp.  356-57  and  403. 
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of  scholar  and  prelate. His  devoted  friend,  Michael  Choniates,  said 
of  him  in  a  funeral  oration  “that  he  made  Greek  philosophy  the  serv¬ 
ant  of  the  divine  Christian  wisdom”, a  good  description  of  the 
Byzantine  conception  of  what  a  Christian  humanist  should  be  doing. 

R.  Browning  justifiably  speaks  of  Eustathios  as  “austere,  humane, 
the  soul  of  kindness .  .  .  able  to  meet  with  dignity  any  emergency 
from  an  imperial  visit  to  the  capture  and  sack  of  his  city”'°^  (in 
1185).  His  autobiographical  narrative  of  this  Norman  capture  of 
Thessalonica,  his  speeches  and  letters,  all  convey  his  fairness,  toler¬ 
ance,  sense  of  justice  and  genuine  interest  in  the  lives  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Byzantines.  This  needs  stressing  to  give  a  balanced  image  of 
Eustathios,  as  his  commentaries  on  classical  works,  especially  his 
gigantic  commentaries  on  the  Homeric  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  leave  a  less 
attractive  impression  on  a  modern  reader,  though  even  there  we  find 
glimpses  of  his  fascinating  personality.  He  did  handle  his  enormous 
learning  “with  charm  and  humanity”. 

His  non-scholastic  writings  belie  all  platitudes  about  the  remote¬ 
ness  of  leading  Byzantine  scholars  from  ordinary  life.'°^  His  account 
of  the  siege,  capture  and  sack  of  Thessalonica  by  the  Normans  in 
1185,  written  very  soon  afterwards,  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Byzantine  historiography.  He  is  unsparing  in  his  condemnation  of 
the  emperor  Andronikos  I  whom  he  blames  for  the  Norman  attack, 
and  scathing  in  his  denunciations  of  David  Komnenos,  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  city,  for  his  failure  to  prepare  for  the  possible  disaster, 
his  utter  incompetence  and  cowardice.  He  gives  graphic  descriptions 
of  the  horrors  that  befell  the  inhabitants. 

Eustathios  had  strong  views  about  other  evils  besetting  the  Byzantine 
society.  He  was  appalled  by  the  decline  of  Christian  ideals  in  monas¬ 
teries.'"  He  was  even  more  harshly  condemnatory  of  the  corruption 


The  more  important  sources  on  him  are  listed  in  section  V  of  the  references 
to  this  chapter.  To  these  should  be  added  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  1.18,  pp. 
196-204;  A.  Kazhdan  and  S.  Franklin  (1984),  ref  1.13,  pp.  115-95;  E.  B.  Fryde 
(1996),  ref  1.5,  vol.  1,  pp.  132-36  and  159-60  (further  information  on  the  history 
of  his  autograph  copies  of  the  commentaries  on  Homer). 

J.  M.  Hussey  (1937),  ref  1. 11,  pp.  106-07. 

R.  Browning  (1964),  ref  I.l,  p.  14. 

R.  J.  H.  Jenkins,  “Hellenistic  origins  of  Byzantine  literature”,  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Papers,  17  (1963),  p.  49. 

H.  Hunger  (1973),  ref  f9,  no.  XVI,  pp.  66-7,  71-2. 

S.  Kyriadikis  (1961),  ref  V.7;  H.  Hunger  (1973),  ref  1. 10,  no.  XVI,  pp.  66-7; 
A.  Kazhdan  and  S.  Franklin  (1984),  ref  1.13,  pp.  136-37. 

Kazhdan  and  Franklin,  ibid.,  pp.  150-55. 
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rife  in  the  Byzantine  civil  service  and  the  resultant  abuses  and  injus¬ 
tices.  The  imperial  bureaucracy  and  the  mob  leaders  at  Constantinople 
were  the  main  supporters  of  Andronikos  I,  whose  reign  of  terror 
against  the  aristocracy  was  outspokenly  condemned  by  Eustathios.’’^ 
Such  readiness  to  denounce  corruptions  and  injustices  was  a  recur¬ 
rent  trait  of  some  of  the  best  leaders  of  the  Byzantine  church  and 
I  shall  return  in  the  reign  of  Andronikos  II  (1282—1328)  to  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  Patriarch  Athanasius  (below,  chapter  6). 

Eustathios’  most  important  scholarly  achievements  were  the  two 
huge  commentaries  on  the  Homeric  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  He  tried  to 
collect  in  them  all  the  statements  that  could  be  found  in  ancient 
scholia  and  anything  else  that  had  been  said  about  the  two  epics.  We 
have  two,  mainly  autograph,  copies  for  each  of  those  commen¬ 
taries.”^  We  have  to  wait  a  century  to  find  comparable  acquain¬ 
tance  with  such  an  immense  range  of  Ancient  classics  in  Maximos 
Planudes.”"’ 

A  commentary  that  requires  seven  printed  pages  of  large  format 
to  discuss  the  first  five  words  of  the  Iliad,  and  cites  in  the  process 
more  than  twenty  ancient  writers,  must  often  have  left  Eustathios’ 
students  bewildered,  though  he  claimed  that  it  was  at  their  request 
that  he  had  written  it.  It  is  best  explained  as  the  application  of  the 
methods  of  Byzantine  schedography  to  the  entire  texts  of  Homer’s 
epics.  Some  of  the  arguments  of  Eustathios,  such  as  his  attempt 
to  deny  that  the  Odyssey  is  full  of  unhistorical  myths,  are  little  short 
of  nonsense.”® 

However,  there  are  some  attractive  features  as  well.  The  touches 
of  realism  and  of  interest  in  every  day  life  recur  in  the  Homeric 
commentaries.  Eustathios  tried  to  describe  the  feelings  that  Homer 
wished  to  evoke  in  his  readers.  He  does  so  on  occasion  sensitively 
and  charmingly  as,  for  example,  in  the  passage  in  the  Iliad  describ- 


Ibid.,  pp.  155-56. 

M.  Van  der  Valk  (1971-79),  ref.  V.IO;  E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref.  1.5,  vol.  I, 
pp.  134-36  (for  autograph  copies). 

The  authors  known  to  Eustathios  are  listed  in  H.  Erbse,  “Untersuchungen  zu 
den  Attizistischen  Lexika”,  Abhandlmgen  der  deutschen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu 
Berlin,  Philosopliisch-historische  Klasse,  1949,  no.  2  (published  Berlin,  1950),  pp.  3-4. 

P.  Browning  (1964),  ref.  I.l,  pp.  15-6;  K.  Nickau’s  review  of  Van  der  Valk’s 
edition  in  Gnomon,  56  (1984),  ref.  V.IO,  p.  682. 

"6  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  LI 8,  pp.  198-99. 
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ing  the  parting  of  Hector  from  his  wife,  Andromache,  before  Hector 
goes  to  the  fatal  battle  that  will  cause  his  death."’ 

P.  Maas,  one  of  the  outstanding  classical  scholars  of  this  century, 
estimated  highly  Eustathios’  ability  to  produce  intelligent  and  plau¬ 
sible  textual  emendations.  Maas  regarded  him  as  the  one  worthy 
Byzantine  precursor  of  the  leading  scholars  of  the  early  Palaeologan 
Renaissance."®  This  view  is  based  partly  on  the  discussion  of  Eustathios’ 
possible  emendations  of  the  satirical  Deipnosophistae  by  Athenaeus,  an 
immensely  learned  author  (?  after  228  A.D.).  It  is  an  invaluable  store¬ 
house  of  citations  from  a  very  wide  range  of  ancient  works,  now 
lost,  especially  comic  writers."® 

The  original  work  in  thirty  books  was  reduced  to  an  epitome  in 
fifteen  books.  At  some  unknown  date  this  Epitome  was  reduced  to  a 
still  shorter  digest  and  Maas  has  argued  that  this  was  done  by 
Eustathios.  He  is  certainly  the  first  scholar  known  to  have  used  this 
shorter  version.  Eustathios  cites  it  in  his  Homeric  commentaries  more 
often  than  any  other  text  and  this  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  for  his  authorship  of  it.  This  second,  shorter  summary 
contains  a  number  of  remarkable  textual  improvements  which  pro¬ 
vide  the  chief  argument  for  Maas’  high  estimate  of  him  as  a  con¬ 
jectural  textual  critic. 


VIII 

The  fullest  account  of  the  decades  preceding  the  disastrous  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  old  Byzantine  state  by  the  Fourth  Crusade  (final  capture 
of  Constantinople  in  April  1 204)  is  in  the  History  of  Niketas  Choniates 
(c.  1155-c.  1215).‘’°  It  begins  effectively  with  the  death  of  Alexios 
Komnenos  in  1118.  Between  c.  1195  and  1204  he  was  one  of  the 


Ibid.,  p.  198  and  R.  J.  H.  Jenkins,  “The  Hellenistic  origins  of  Byzantine  lit¬ 
erature”,  Dumbarton  Oaks  Papers,  17  (1963),  p.  49. 

“Eustathios  aus  Konjekturalkritiker”  in  ref.  V.8,  pp.  505-20. 

' A.  M.  Desrousseaux  and  Ch.  Astruc  (eds.),  Athenee  de  Naiicratis,  Les  Deipnosophisles 
(Coll.  Bude,  Paris,  1956),  vol.  I,  pp.  vii-xix. 

The  main  sources  are  listed  in  section  VI  of  the  references  to  this  chapter. 
See  also  H.  Hunger  (1978),  ref.  1. 10,  vol.  I,  pp.  429-41;  A.  P.  Kazhdan  (1983), 
ref  V.6,  chapter  3  (“Niceta  Coniata”)  and  A.  P.  Kazhdan  and  S.  Franklin  (1984), 
ref  1.13. 
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heads  of  the  imperial  civil  service  at  Constantinople,  though  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  much  political  power. 

Choniates  is  a  very  valuable  source  for  the  second  half  of  the 
reign  of  Manuel  I  (1143-80),  though  at  times  less  factually  reliable 
than  his  predecessor,  Kinnamos,  who,  unlike  Choniates,  spent  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  Manuel’s  service.  Kinnamos  wrote  a  deliberate  panegyric 
of  Manuel,  while  criticisms  of  that  very  impressive  but  megaloma¬ 
niac  emperor  run  right  through  the  narrative  of  Choniates.  In  its 
style  and  rich  vocabulary  Choniates’  Histoty  is  one  of  the  greatest 
literary  masterpieces  of  Byzantine  historiography. 

As  a  historian,  Choniates,  like  Eustathios,  was  a  blunt  realist  and 
tried  to  be  objective  and  rational  in  his  explanations  of  events.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  original  Byzantine  writers,  combining  elements  of 
Byzantine  tradition,  especially  love  of  the  classics  and  sincere  Christian 
devoutness,  with  rare  independence  of  judgement,  unusual  broad¬ 
mindedness  and  hatred  of  cruelty,  which  he  castigated  as  unchris¬ 
tian.  Like  Zonaras,  one  of  his  sources  for  the  reign  of  Alexios  I, 
Choniates  was  ready  to  expose  the  abuses  of  the  imperial  govern¬ 
ment.  He  did  not  spare  his  fellow  civil  servants,  denouncing  their 
corruption,  greed,  incompetence  and  ignorance. 

Even  more  forcibly  than  Zonaras,  he  criticized  the  excesses  of 
imperial  absolutism.  He  did  so  initially  while  speaking  of  the  rule  of 
Manuel  I,  though  he  praised  Manuel’s  many  remarkable  qualities. 
P.  Magdalino,  the  latest  of  Manuel’s  historians,  urges  that  some  of 
Manuel’s  policies,  criticized  by  Choniates,  may  deserve  a  more  bal¬ 
anced  appreciation.  But  it  is  important  to  know  that  an  influential 
group  of  Byzantines  was  dismayed  by  the  excesses  of  the  imperial 
autocracy  and  especially  its  fiscal  oppressiveness.  In  later  chapters  I 
shall  return  to  the  importance  of  comparable  critiques  in  later  his¬ 
torians,  especially  Pachymeres  and  Gregoras. 

Choniates  believed,  of  course,  in  the  ideal  imperial  system,  “but 
disagreed  fundamentally  with  the  way  that  system  was  run”.  He 
described  Manuel  as  feeling  threatened  by  the  more  distinguished  of 
his  subjects.  Emperors  like  him  “take  arms  against  the  Divinity,  pluck¬ 
ing  out  all  good  men  from  the  crowd  and  slaughtering  [them]  .  .  . 
so  that  they  may  .  .  .  have  the  public  finances  all  to  themselves .  .  . 
to  do  with  as  they  please,  and  treat  free  men  as  slaves  and  behave 
towards  men  who  are  sometimes  worthier  to  rule  than  they  as  if 
they  were  hired  servants  .  .  .  having  lost  their  reason  under  the 
influence  of  power”.  Introducing  the  section  where  he  described 
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Manuel’s  interference  in  church  affairs,  Choniates  depicted  him  as 
behaving  as  if  he  were  an  “unerring  expert  in  all  human  and  divine 
affairs”.'^' 

Choniates  was  justifiably  even  more  outspoken  about  the  inade¬ 
quacies  of  all  the  successors  of  Manuel  I  between  1180  and  1204 
and  dwelt  on  the  profound  weaknesses  of  the  Byzantine  state  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  of  dangerous  decline,  bordering  on  disintegration. 
He  wrote  the  major  part  of  his  history  up  to  1 202  before  the  inva¬ 
sion  by  the  Fourth  Crusade  in  1203-4,  but  it  is  permeated  by  fore¬ 
bodings  of  some  impending  disaster. 

Niketas  Choniates,  in  his  history,  and  his  brother  Michael,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Athens,  in  his  letters,  supply  plentiful  evidence  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  having  become  a  malignant  parasitical  capital  of  an  increasingly 
moribund  state,  with  the  emperors  and  their  officials  pitilessly  exploit¬ 
ing  the  provincial  populations,  but  showing  indifference  to  the  law¬ 
lessness  and  increasing  impoverishment  of  Byzantine  lands.  Hence 
the  passivity  of  the  provincial  populations  in  the  face  of  the  attack 
by  the  Fourth  Crusade  on  Constantinople  in  1203-4.  There  were 
no  attempts  from  outside  to  come  to  its  help  and,  as  Choniates  re¬ 
ports,  after  its  capture  the  provincial  populations  showed  open  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  notables  fleeing  from  it.  They  jeered  at  these  miserable 
fugitives  that  there  was  now  equality  between  the  perennial  sufferings 
and  oppressions  endured  by  the  ordinary  Byzantines  and  the  desti¬ 
tution  of  those  notables. 

Niketas  blamed  both  the  Westerners  and  the  Byzantines  for  esca¬ 
lating  hatreds  between  Catholic  Europe  and  the  Byzantine  state,  but 
did  not  stress  the  religious  differences  as  a  major  cause  of  enmity, 
which  is  very  instructive.  He  was  the  eye-witness  of  the  events  at 
Constantinople  from  the  arrival  of  the  crusading  fleet  within  sight 
of  the  Byzantine  capital  in  June  1203  to  its  final  capture  by  the  cru¬ 
saders  in  April  1204.'^^  He  showed  great  courage  in  rescuing  a  cap¬ 
tive  Byzantine  girl. 

This  part  of  his  narrative  ended  with  a  list  of  1 8  bronze  statues, 
including  some  famous  masterpieces  surviving  from  antiquity,  which 


P.  Magdalino  (1983),  ref.  1.16b  and  idem  (1993),  ref  1. 16a,  pp.  4-26. 

H.  Ahrweiler,  op.  cit.  (1975),  pp.  91-98. 

For  the  damage  at  Constantinople  during  that  period,  through  a  number  of 
disastrous  fires  and  destructions  by  the  crusaders,  see  A.  M.  Talbot  in  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Papers,  47  (1993),  pp.  243-45. 
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the  Western  crusaders  melted  for  coinage,  or  which  were  otherwise 
destroyed.'^"*  Nihetas  managed  ultimately  to  flee  to  western  Asia  Minor 
and  he  produced  there  a  revised  version  of  his  Histoiji,  carrying  it 
on  until  1 206.  Several  manuscripts  of  it  were  copied  and  it  was  used 
by  some  of  the  later  Byzantine  historians. 

There  is  no  list  of  ancient  manuscripts  lost  at  Constantinople  or 
elsewhere  in  Greece  to  parallel  Niketas’  account  of  the  destruction 
of  artistic  treasures.  Evidence  about  the  later  fate  of  some  codices 
known  to  have  been  kept  originally  at  the  imperial  palace  points  to 
the  dispersal  of  the  palace  library.  Thus,  a  large  collection  of  rare 
military  treatises  commissioned  by  Emperor  Constantine  VII  in  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century,  and  almost  certainly  written  in  his  palace 
scriptorium,  was  most  probably  plundered  in  1 204.  It  surfaced  again 
only  in  1491  when  it  was  purchased  for  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  in  an 
obscure,  provincial  Greek  town.‘^^ 

“The  greatest  poet  that  the  Hellenistic  age  produced,  and  .  .  .  one 
of  the  most  important  figures  in  the  development  of  Graeco-Roman 
(and  hence  European)  literature”  was  Callimachus  of  Gyrene  (active 
in  Egypt  c.  280— c.  245  B.C.).  He  was  a  poet  of  great  human  sensi¬ 
tivity  and  charm,  witty  and  ironic,  superbly  sophisticated  in  both 
content  and  language,  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of 
Hellenistic  Alexandria.  That  meant  that  his  poetry  was  steeped  in 
echoes  of  all  the  earlier  Greek  literature.'^® 

Two  of  his  most  fascinating  and  influential  poems  were  among 
the  grievous  casualties  of  the  disasters  of  1204.  They  are  now  known 
to  us  only  from  scattered  fragments,  though  papyri  are  continuously 
yielding  an  increasing  number  of  them.  The  Aetia,  or  Origins,  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  books  of  verse.  “This  was  an  immensely  rich  and  orig¬ 
inal  work  .  .  .  representing  the  labour  of  almost  the  poet’s  whole 
career  as  a  writer”.  It  had  massive  influence  on  leading  ancient  poets, 
Roman  as  well  as  Greek.  The  other  lost  poem  was  the  Hecale,  a 
work  of  poignant,  humane  sensitiveness  as  well  as  great  unconven¬ 
tionality.  The  Aetia  was  known  to  some  leading  Byzantine  scholars 
down  to  1204  and  so  was  the  Hecale,  at  least  in  paraphrase.  They 


V.  Grecu  (1948),  ref.  VI. 4;  C.  Mango,  “Antique  statuary  and  the  Byzantine 
beholder”  in  his  Byzantium  and  its  Image  (London,  1984),  no.  V,  p.  68. 

A  Dain  et  J.  A.  de  Foucault,  “Les  strategistes  byzantins”,  Travaux  et  Memoires, 
2  (Paris,  1967),  pp.  382-85. 

A.  W.  Bulloch  in  the  Cambridge  History  of  Classical  Literature,  I,  Greek  Literature 
(Cambridge,  1985),  pp.  549-69. 
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were  the  favourite  reading  of  Michael  Choniates,  Archbishop  of 
Athens,  brother  of  the  historian  Niketas.  His  copies  perished  in  the 
destruction  of  his  library,  after  the  Frankish  conquest  drove  him  out 
of  his  diocese.  Other  copies  must  have  perished  too,  for  no  Byzantine 
ever  cited  them  thereafter.  The  same  fate  befell  almost  all  the  epi¬ 
grams  of  Callimachus.'^^  Other  Greek  literature  which  vanished  then 
appears  to  have  included  some  of  Pindar’s  poetry.’^®  Only  one  of 
the  surviving  codices  of  Pindar  may  be  earlier  than  1204  (ms.Vat.gr.  1 312, 
perhaps  of  late  twelfth  century).'^"  We  do  not  know  how  much  more 
of  Ancient  Greek  literature  was  lost  then.  The  greater  part  of  the 
vast  Byzantine  rhetorical  literature  of  the  twelfth  century  vanished 
“in  the  resultant  disruption  of  cultural  life  and  education”. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


THE  NICAEAN  EMPIRE  UNDER 
THE  LASKARIDS,  1204-58 

I 

The  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Fourth  Crusade  essentially 
marked  the  end  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  as  a  recognisable  survivor 
of  the  ancient  world.'  The  whole  machinery  of  its  government 
depended  on  central  control  exercised  from  the  capital.  With  its  dis¬ 
appearance,  and  the  dispersal  of  its  central  bureaucracy,  all  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  state  largely  disintegrated.  The  territories  of  the  Empire 
were  split  into  a  multitude  of  fragments.  There  was  the  new  “Latin 
Emperor”  at  Constantinople,  while  the  various  French,  Netherlandish 
and  Italian  nobles,  who  had  led  the  Crusade,  tried  to  appropriate 
portions  of  territory  which  they  would  hold  henceforth  in  a  very 
loose  allegiance  to  this  feudal  overlord.  The  Venetians  acquired  three- 
eighths  of  Constantinople  and  such  bits  of  mainland  Greece  and  the 
Greek  islands  as  would  safeguard  their  essential  commercial  inter¬ 
ests.  In  what  the  Latins  or  the  Venetians  failed  to  control,  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  Greek  notables  tried  to  secure  lordship,  competing  viciously 
with  each  other  as  well  as  with  the  foreign  conquerors.  As  Niketas 
Choniates  bitterly  complained,  these  Byzantine  potentates  were  driven 
by  boundless  ambition  and  their  conflicting  enterprises  made  impos¬ 
sible  any  common  resistance  against  the  Latins.^ 

Gradually  there  emerged  out  of  this  chaos  some  reconstituted, 
larger  Greek  states,  controlled  by  men  from  leading  Byzantine  families 
connected  with  former  ruling  dynasties.^  Along  the  coast  of  north¬ 
eastern  Asia  Minor  there  emerged  the  Empire  of  Trebizond  ruled 
by  two  grandsons  of  the  former  Byzantine  Emperor,  Andronikos  I 
(1183-85),  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Caucasian  kingdom  of 


‘  M.  F.  Hendy  (1988),  ref.  II.9,  no.  Ill,  p.  42. 

^  H.  Ahrweiler  (1965),  ref  II.2,  p.  301. 

^  My  account  of  what  happened  after  1204  is  based  on  publications  listed  in  sec¬ 
tions  I  and  II  of  the  references  to  this  chapter. 
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Georgia.  At  the  other  end  of  the  former  Empire,  in  the  north-west¬ 
ern  corner  of  mainland  Greece,  an  illegitimate  member  of  the  Angelos 
family,  likewise  formerly  emperors  (1185-1204),  set  up  the  state  of 
Epiros,  which  rapidly  extended  eastwards  into  Thessaly.  Neither  of 
these  states  would  ever  rejoin  again  the  main  Byzantine  Empire 
(though  Thessaly  did). 

The  greatest  future  was  reserved  for  a  third  state,  in  the  north¬ 
western  corner  of  Asia  Minor,  which  historians  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  call  the  Empire  of  Nicaea,  from  its  first  capital,  though  in 
the  early  thirteenth  century  contemporaries  called  it  Anatolia"*  (from 
the  usual  name  given  to  Asia  Minor).  It  was  the  creation  of  Theodore 
Laskaris,  son-in-law  of  a  former  emperor,  Alexios  IIL  Theodore  had 
escaped  from  Gonstantinople  before  its  final  capture  by  the  Latins.^ 
In  the  spring  of  1205  he  got  himself  proclaimed  as  the  new  ruler 
at  Nicaea.  Early  in  1208  he  procured  the  appointment  of  a  new 
patriarch  of  the  Byzantine  church,  in  exile  from  Gonstantinople,  and 
his  nominee,  Michael  Autoreianos,  who  was  conspicuously  loyal  to 
Theodore,  crowned  him  (March-April,  1 208).  Only  then  did  Theodore 
begin  to  style  himself  emperor. 

Gradually  the  Greek  population  of  western  Asia  Minor  rallied  to 
Theodore,  as  did  many  Byzantine  notables,  who  had  managed  to 
escape  from  Greece.  The  defeats  inflicted  by  the  Bulgarians  on  the 
most  important  Latin  leaders,  the  first  Latin  Emperor,  Baldwin  (1205) 
and  Boniface  of  Montferrat  (1207),  both  of  them  killed,  were  deci¬ 
sive  in  giving  a  breathing-space  to  the  rulers  of  the  new  Byzantine 
principalities  “in  which  to  transform  what  had  been  simply  centres 
of  resistance  to  the  Latins  into  veritable  states”.® 

The  survival  of  the  Nicaean  Empire  was  decisively  assured  in  the 
first  half  of  1211  through  Theodore’s  crushing  victory  over  the  army 
of  Seljuk  Turks,  whose  state  lay  in  eastern  and  central  Asia  Minor. 
Thereafter  the  Anatolian  frontier  of  the  Nicaean  state  remained  fairly 
stable  and  was  protected  by  a  very  effective  system  of  defences.’  The 
Seljuk  Sultanate  ceased  to  be  an  independent  entity  after  the  Mongols, 


■'  H.  Ahrweiler  (1965),  ref.  II. 2,  p.  302  and  n.  7;  F.  Thiriet  (1959),  ref.  11.14, 
p.  99,  n.  1. 

^  N.  Oikonomides  (1992),  ref.  11.12,  no.  XX,  pp.  23—25. 

®  M.  Angold  (1975),  ref  II. 5,  p.  12. 

^  N.  Oikonomides  (1967),  ref.  II. 11;  S.  Vryonis  (1971),  ref.  11.15,  pp.  130-32; 
M.  C.  Bartusis  (1992),  ref  II. 6,  pp.  24-6. 
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invading  from  the  east,  annihilated  its  army  in  1243.  Fortunately  for 
the  Nicaean  state,  the  Mongols  saw  no  need  to  extend  their  con¬ 
quests  to  it.®  This  enabled  the  Nicaean  Empire  to  concentrate  on 
the  recovery  of  parts  of  mainland  Greece,  beginning  with  the  con¬ 
quest  of  a  part  of  Thrace  in  1224.  In  1246  Thessalonica  was  recov¬ 
ered  (the  second  most  important  Greek  city  after  Gonstantinople). 
By  the  death  in  1254  of  the  emperor  John  III  Batazes  most  of  Thrace 
and  much  of  Macedonia  was  under  Nicaean  control.®  It  became  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  the  impoverished  Latin  emperors  of  Gon¬ 
stantinople,  with  their  authority  restricted  to  a  continuously  dimin¬ 
ishing  area,  were  driven  out. 


II 

The  Nicaean  Empire  covered  only  the  western  regions  of  Asia  Minor, 
but  they  were  the  most  fertile,  densely  populated  and  prosperous 
parts  of  it.'°  They  assured  sufficient  revenues  for  its  government  and 
enabled  it  to  sustain  an  elite  of  lay  and  ecclesiastical  refugees  who 
had  fled  from  Gonstantinople.  A  large  number  of  men  of  wealth 
and  good  education  abandoned  that  city  after  the  Latin  conquest 
and  provided  the  Nicaean  state  with  its  military  commanders,  its 
experienced  officials  and  its  higher  clergy.*'  Many  of  those  men  had 
been  and  remained  patrons  of  learning.  They  continued  to  be  devoted 
to  the  study  and  preservation  of  ancient  Greek  and  Byzantine  cul¬ 
tural  achievements.  The  three  successive  emperors  between  1204 
and  1 258  were  pre-eminent  in  encouraging  the  good  education  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  recruitment  of  an  adequate  higher  officialdom.  Theodore 
II  (1254-58)  was,  indeed,  himself  a  considerable  scholar. 

A  network  of  good  secondary  schools  existed  both  at  Nicaea  and 
at  a  number  of  lesser  provincial  centres,  teaching  the  traditional  dis¬ 
ciplines  of  rhetoric,  logic  and  other  parts  of  the  customary  secondary 


»  C.  Cahen  (1968),  ref.  II.  7,  pp.  138,  269. 

^  Bartusis  (1992),  ref  II. 6,  pp.  23,  32. 

H.  Ahrweiler  (1958-59),  ref  II.  1  and  (1965),  ref  II.2;  M.  F.  Hendy  (1985), 
ref  II.  8. 

''  H.  Ahrweiler,  ref  II. 1  and  ref  II. 2;  A.  M.  Talbot  in  Dumbarton  Oaks  Papers, 
47  (1993),  pp.  245-46  (exodus  of  notables  from  Constantinople  in  1203-4  and 
later). 
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Byzantine  curriculum.'^  Able  young  men  from  Greek  territories  out¬ 
side  the  Nicaean  realm  came  to  Nicaea  in  search  of  this  education, 
like  George  Akropolites,  the  future  leading  statesman  and  scholar, 
who  was  sent  by  his  parents  from  Gonstantinople  in  1233,  or  the 
future  Patriarch  Gregory  (1283—89),  who  came  to  Ephesus  from 
Venetian  Gyprus  in  1259.'^ 

Shortage  of  suitable  books  appears  to  have  presented  a  serious 
problem.''*  Few  manuscripts  of  classical  authors  or  of  Byzantine  writ¬ 
ers  can  be  shown  with  certainty  to  have  been  copied  in  the  Nicaean 
state, though  more  must  have  originated  there.  Our  inability  to 
date  thirteenth-century  scripts  precisely  and  the  general  absence  of 
concrete  evidence  partly  explain  our  inability  to  ascribe  more  codices 
to  this  period  and  to  locate  their  origin  in  the  Nicaean  territory.  In 
the  list  drawn  up  by  G.  Prato  of  precisely  dated  manuscripts,'^  the 
overwhelming  majority  are  ecclesiastical.  Only  seven  are  of  secular 
authors.  Three  of  those  are  rhetorical  manuals  and  two  are  copies 
of  a  new  dictionary  of  classical  words  that  may  have  originated  in 
the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.'^  One  contains  the  world 
chronicle  of  Zonaras  and  one,  besides  theological  works  of  John  of 
Damascus,  also  comprises  Porphyry’s  Introduction  to  the  logical  writ¬ 
ings  of  Aristotle. 

More  can  be  learnt  from  a  few  undated  codices  that  seem  to  have 
originated  in  the  Nicaean  state.  Of  particular  interest  is  a  codex,  now 
at  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  ms.  Barocci  131.  It  is  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  Byzantine  texts,  chiefly  of  writers  active  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  including  a  variety  of  works  of  Psellos.  It  is  a 
witness  to  a  desire  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the  Byzantine 
legacy  of  the  previous  two  centuries  and  particularly  the  writers  and 
orators  of  the  Gomnenian  period.'®  N.  G.  Wilson  has  identified  a 
few  further  manuscripts  of  classical  authors  that  may  belong  to  this 
time  and  place,  but  it  is  a  very  meagre  list.'® 


The  most  detailed  account  is  in  C.  N.  Constantinides  (1982),  ref.  III.l  (chap¬ 
ter  1). 

Ibid.,  pp.  9,  25. 

'■*  Ibid.,  p.  13. 

G.  Prato  (1981),  ref.  III. 5. 

Ibid.,  pp.  110-18. 

For  the  so-called  Lexicon  of  fpnaras,  see  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref.  III.  10,  p.  221. 
N.  G.  Wilson  (1978),  ref.  III. 8.  See  also  W.  Horandner,  “Prodromos — 
Reminiszenzen  bei  Dichtern  der  Nikanischen  Zeit”,  Byiantinische  Forschmgen,  4  (1972). 
's  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref.  III.  10,  pp.  219,  225. 
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Nikephoros  Blemmydes  (1197— c.  1272)  through  his  autobiography, 
written  in  the  last  decade  of  his  life,  is  the  best  known  scholar  of 
the  Nicaean  period. He  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as 
highly  learned  and  an  outstanding  teacher  and  in  1240  the  emperor 
John  III  Batatzes,  the  ablest  of  the  Nicaean  rulers  (1222—54),  appointed 
him  as  tutor  to  his  son  and  heir,  the  future  emperor  Theodore  II. 
He  remained  in  close  contact  with  his  former  pupil  until  Theodore’s 
death  in  August  1258,  though  he  declined  in  1255  the  nomination 
to  become  the  patriarch  of  Nicaea.  His  surviving  writings  reveal 
familiarity  with  the  traditional  branches  of  Byzantine  higher  learn¬ 
ing,  but  N.  G.  Wilson  was  right  to  describe  him  as  a  ‘limited’  man 
and  to  remark  that  what  we  know  of  him  does  not  justify  “an  enthu¬ 
siastic  judgement  on  the  achievements  of  Nicaean  scholars”.^' 

The  most  influential  scholarly  writings  of  Blemmydes  were  two 
treatises  composed  for  his  pupils  summing  up  essential  teaching  of 
Aristotle  on  logic  and  on  ‘physical’  sciences.  The  one  on  logic  was 
started  at  the  request  of  Theodore  II  (thus  by  1258)  and  the  ‘phys¬ 
ical’  treatise  seems  to  have  followed  later.  They  were,  however, 
intended  as  a  single  combined  work  and  survive  together  in  numer¬ 
ous  manuscripts.^^ 

N.  G.  Wilson  correctly  describes  them  as  an  unoriginal  compila¬ 
tion  from  Aristotle  and  the  standard  commentators,^^  but  this  is  an 
unduly  dismissive  comment.  The  work  is  revealing  about  what  would 
be  regarded  by  contemporaries  as  a  useful  school  manual.  The  log¬ 
ical  treatise  starts  “with  the  assertion  that  logic  is  very  helpful  towards 
the  understanding  of  scripture”.^"*  Byzantine  theology  did,  indeed, 
rely  on  Aristotelian  logical  terms  and  definitions.  Both  treatises,  while 
rephrasing  and  summarizing  earlier  materials,  do  so  with  clarity  and 
intelligence. 

In  summarizing  Aristotelian  treatises  he  clearly  had  before  his  eyes 
Aristotle’s  writings.  He  also  used  ancient  Aristotelian  commentaries 
and  made  intelligent  choices  among  them:  they  included  Alexander’s 
Gommentary  on  the  Metearob^ca  and  Simplicius  on  the  Physics  and 
De  Caelo.  Occasionally  he  introduced  corrections  of  his  own,  which 


Editions  of  the  autobiography  (two  successive  versions)  by  A.  Heisenberg  ( 1 896) 
and  J.  A.  Munitz  (1984,  1988),  in  ref.  1.4. 

N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  III.IO,  pp.  221-23. 

“  W.  Lackner  (1972),  ref  III.4. 

M  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  III.IO,  p.  222. 

Ibid. 
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he  clearly  indicated.  The  one  weakness  of  the  ‘physical’  treatise  was 
his  inability  to  distinguish  genuine  Aristotelian  writings  from  later, 
apocryphal  accretions,  but  this  was  the  common  fault  of  the  entire 
Byzantine  scholastic  tradition. 

The  work  became  a  very  popular  Byzantine  textbook.  It  started 
a  new  practice  of  writing  not  commentaries  on  Aristotle’s  texts,  word 
by  word,  but  clear  and  helpful  summaries.  This  came  to  be  followed 
by  abler  men,  active  in  the  reign  of  Andronikos  II,  especially  George 
Pachymeres  and  Joseph,  the  Philosopher. 

The  hostility  to  much  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  because  it  should 
be  of  no  interest  to  devout.  Orthodox  Christians,  a  hostility  which 
had  reached  its  climax  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  abat¬ 
ing  among  the  scholars  of  the  Nicaean  period.  Blemmydes  discussed 
with  moderation  even  those  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  like  the  eternity 
of  the  world,  which  were  unacceptable  to  Christians.  He  stated  them 
fairly,  even  if  he  had  to  condemn  them.^®  This  new  attitude  would 
bear  abundant  fruit  during  the  early  Palaeologan  Renaissance. 

In  a  letter  to  Blemmydes  his  former  pupil,  the  emperor  Theodore 
II  (1221—58,  ruler  1254-58),  called  him  the  reviver  of  traditional 
higher  education.^’  Theodore  did  himself  become  an  erudite  scholar, 
though  this  contributed  to  his  arrogant  conviction  of  intellectual  supe¬ 
riority.  His  father,  John  III  Batatzes,  had  been  exceptionally  pru¬ 
dent  in  dealing  with  his  leading  subjects,  avoiding  any  excessive 
flaunting  of  the  imperial  dignity  and  handling  his  finances  with  econ¬ 
omy  and  efficiency.^®  Theodore’s  brief  rule  proved  internally  disas¬ 
trous.  He  was  an  unstable  man,  suffering  from  epilepsy,  and  was 
“pathologically  suspicious”,  of  the  Byzantine  aristocracy  around  him. 
He  wanted  to  base  the  imperial  power  predominantly  on  the  native 
population  of  Western  Anatolia  and  to  recruit  a  largely  Greek  army 
from  among  them.  Some  of  the  overmighty  aristocrats,  and  the  for¬ 
eign  mercenaries  whom  they  commanded,  felt  seriously  menaced  and 
this  ensured  that,  within  nine  days  of  his  sudden  death,  leading  aris¬ 
tocrats  procured  the  assassination  of  the  regent  designed  for  his  young 


“  E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  as  cited  in  chapter  2  (ref.  II. 5),  vol.  I,  pp.  279-80. 

W.  Lackner  (1972),  ref  III. 4,  pp.  166-67. 

N.  Festa  (1898),  ref  1.3,  letter  2,  p.  4. 

R.  J.  Macrides,  “From  the  Komnenoi  to  the  Palaiologi:  imperial  models  in 
decline  and  exile”  in  P.  Magdahno  (ed.).  The  New  Constantines  (Aldershot,  1994), 

p.  281. 
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son,  the  emperor  John  IV  and  the  proclamation  as  co-emperor  of 
Michael  VIII  Palaiologos,  the  most  ambitious  and  dangerous  of  those 
threatened  notables.^® 

To  return  to  Theodore  II.  He  certainly  had  a  very  high  esteem 
for  learning.  In  his  “Praise  of  Nicaea”  he  compared  it  to  the  ancient 
‘golden’  Athens.  Before  he  had  become  emperor  he  wrote  a  treatise 
on  things  that  should  be  said  about  the  world.  It  is  a  complex  and 
rather  confusing  combination  of  theology,  cosmology  and  Greek  phi¬ 
losophy.  We  still  possess  a  manuscript  containing  Aristotle’s  Physica 
and  De  Caelo  annotated  by  Theodore. 

Though  our  evidence  does  not  add  up  to  a  particularly  distin¬ 
guished  level  of  education  and  scholarship  in  the  main  cultural  cen¬ 
tres  of  the  Nicaean  Empire,  its  teachers  and  scholars  did  preserve 
the  main  elements  of  Byzantine  traditional  learning.  The  men  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  Nicaean  Empire  did  train  the  next  generation  of  remark¬ 
able  scholars  active  during  the  reign  of  Andronikos  II  (1282—1328). 
We  should,  therefore,  give  more  credit  to  the  scholars  of  the  later 
years  of  the  Nicaean  period  than  modern  historians  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  do. 


Ill 

The  official  ideology  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  down  to  1204  could 
be  defined  as  the  combination  of  two  main  beliefs.^'  It  was  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  antiquity,  the  only  supreme  state 
in  existence.  It  did  not  identify  itself  with  any  particular  people  and 
regarded  as  natural  its  rule  over  many  different  populations,  speak¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  languages.  The  only  unifying  feature  was  that  all  its 
subjects  were  supposed  to  be  Orthodox  Christians.  Hence  the  con¬ 
stant  pre-occupation  with  maintaining  one  correct  Christian  creed 
and  the  repression  of  all  ‘heretical’  deviations.  The  Byzantine  Emperors 
were  the  only  earthly  rulers  whose  authority  came  from  God.  As 


M.  Angold  (1975),  ref.  IV.3,  p.  79;  D.  J.  Geanakoplos,  “The  Nicene  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1258  and  the  usurpation  of  Michael  VIII  Palaeologus”,  Traditio,  9  (1953), 
pp.  420-30;  H.  Ahrweiler  (1975),  ref  II.4,  p.  37  and  p.  113. 

“  Hunger,  (1973),  ref  III.3,  pp.  128-37;  G.  Prato  (1981),  ref  III.6. 

This  section  is  mainly  based  on  publications  listed  in  section  IV  of  the  refer¬ 
ences  to  this  chapter. 
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long  as  they  and  their  subjects  obeyed  God,  they  would  be  protected 
by  Him. 

The  disasters  of  1204  rudely  shattered  the  claims  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperors  to  be  the  only  universal  rulers.  Some  Byzantines  also 
believed  that  what  had  happened  then  was  God’s  punishment  for 
their  sins.^^  The  Nicaean  Emperors  looked  to  the  Orthodox  church¬ 
men  of  their  territory  to  sanctify  anew  their  rule.  Orthodox  religion 
was  to  them  the  political  force  of  the  highest  order.  They  justifiably 
looked  to  the  elite  of  their  churchmen  to  organize  their  people  with 
efficiency  and  to  be  the  most  effective  propagandists  for  their  unques¬ 
tioned  authority. 

Something  else  also  began  to  happen.  For  the  first  time  in  Byzantine 
history  the  stress  on  the  ‘Hellenic’  nature  of  its  traditions  began  to 
be  asserted  with  some  frequency  as  a  justification  for  the  claims  of 
the  Nicaean  Empire  to  be  superior  to  other  states.  Hitherto  the 
Byzantines  had  invariably  called  themselves  ‘Romans’.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  meaning  of  ‘Hellenes’  was  in  accordance  with  Greek  New 
Testament  usage,  namely  ‘pagans’.  In  later  antiquity  it  was  still  the 
term  used  for  non-Ghristianized  inhabitants  of  more  distant  country¬ 
sides  and  the  usage  persisted  of  dubbing  other  non-Ghristian  peoples 
as  ‘Hellenes’,  though  they  might  have  had  no  connexion  whatsoever 
with  Greeks. 

In  the  later  twelfth  century  there  were  the  beginnings  of  a  change 
towards  using  ‘Hellenic’  as  something  to  be  equated  with  what  was 
distinctive  and  glorious  about  the  Byzantines. 

The  growing  confrontation  between  the  Byzantine  East  and  the  Latin 
West  made  the  Byzantines  more  conscious  of  their  links  with  Greek 
Antiquity  and  the  privileged  position  in  which  their  possession  of  the 
Greek  language  placed  them.^'^ 

The  pride  in  ‘Hellenism’  was  immensely  reinforced  by  the  capture 
of  Gonstantinople  by  the  Fourth  Grusade.  This  “shattered  Byzantine 
confidence  in  their  historical  destiny”  as  God’s  Ghosen  Empire. 
Something  new  was  needed  to  revive  the  belief  in  their  unquestioned 
superiority.  Some  subjects  of  the  Nicaean  Emperors  found  it  in  their 


G.  G.  Arnakis  in  Speculum,  37  (1962),  p.  95. 
E.g.  see  N.  Oikonomides  (1967),  ref.  II.ll. 
R.  Browning  (1989),  ref.  IV. 6,  p.  124. 

P.  J.  Alexander  (1962),  ref.  IV.2,  p.  340. 
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strengthened  sense  “of  ethnic  and  cultural  identity  with  its  twin  marks 
of  Hellenism  and  Orthodoxy”. There  was  also  the  need  to  express 
their  sense  of  distinctness  from  the  Latins,  whose  conduct  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  1 203—4  made  them  utterly  detested.  The  reconquest, 
one  day,  of  Constantinople,  from  those  “rabid  dogs”,  as  the  his¬ 
torian  Niketas  Choniates  called  the  Latins  in  a  speech  before  the 
emperor  Theodore  I,  became  at  once  the  main  aim  of  Nicaean  pol¬ 
icy. “Hellenic  tradition”  came  to  distinguish  the  Byzantines  from 
their  fellow  Christians  in  the  west  as  well  as  in  the  Slavonic  world 
and,  of  course,  from  Jews,  Muslims  and  other  ‘pagans’.^®  The  redis¬ 
covery  of  ‘Hellenism’  as  the  glorious  feature  of  the  Byzantine  civi¬ 
lization  became  a  recurrent  theme  of  Nicaean  history.  In  one  of  his 
letters,  Theodore  II  spoke  of  that  part  of  his  army  which  had  been 
recruited  from  among  his  Anatolian  subjects  as  ‘Hellenic’,  as  opposed 
to  the  foreign  mercenaries.^®  Nikephoros  Blemmydes  called  the  Nicaean 
Empire  “the  sceptre  (or  crown)  of  the  Hellenes”  [ta  ton  Hellenon  skep- 
trd).*^  The  other  Greek  states  that  rejected  the  claims  of  the  Nicaean 
rulers  were  denied  the  right  to  call  themselves  Hellenes.  The  histo¬ 
rian  George  Akropolites,  whose  youth  was  spent  at  the  Nicaean  court, 
spoke  of  the  dissident  state  of  Epiros  in  north-western  Greece  as  sep¬ 
arated  by  the  Pindos  mountains  from  “our  Hellenic  land”."*' 

The  remarkable  flowering  of  classical  scholarship  after  the  Byzantine 
recovery  of  Constantinople  in  1261  was  the  fruit  of  this  Hellenic 
revival,  promoted  by  men  educated  at  Nicaea  or  their  pupils. 
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THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  PALAEOLOGAN 
RENAISSANGE:  THE  RULE  OF  MIGHAEL  VIII  (1258-82) 

V 

The  recapture  of  Gonstantinople  by  the  Byzantines  on  25  July  1261 
and  its  restoration  as  the  capital  of  the  Empire  on  15  August  was 
a  turning  point  in  the  destinies  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  but  in  a 
direction  that  ultimately  proved  disastrous.  The  Laskarid  Empire, 
centred  on  western  Asia  Minor,  had  been  a  small  but  well-organ¬ 
ised  state,  based  on  the  support  of  a  Greek  and  Orthodox  popula¬ 
tion.  Michael  VIII  turned  his  back  on  aU  this,  seduced  by  the  ambition 
to  reconquer  the  Greek  and  Balkan  territories  controlled  by  other 
rulers  since  1204  and  by  the  dream  of  restoring  Byzantium  as  a 
great  and  a  universal  power.  The  “Hellene  ideology”  was  abandoned 
as  a  political  system,  though  not  in  education  and  culture.  The  ter¬ 
ritories  in  Asia  Minor  were  neglected  and  alienated,  partly  because 
of  the  conflict  with  much  of  the  Byzantine  church  precipitated  by 
Michael’s  policies. 

At  Gonstantinople  some  of  the  pre-1204  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  were  gradually  restored.  But  Michael’s  activities  were  dominated 
by  military  and  political  ambitions  which  involved  excessive  financial 
costs.  He  was  indifferent  to  the  economic  consequences  of  his  mega¬ 
lomaniac  policies.  He  began  the  debasement  of  Byzantine  golden 
coinage,  though  this  assumed  more  ruinous  dimensions  under  his 
son.  Gultural  and  educational  patronage,  though  not  lacking,  could 
not  be  one  of  his  priorities.  That  is  one  of  the  probable  reasons  why 
most  of  the  notable  scholarly  developments,  which  constitute  the 
glory  of  the  Palaeologan  Renaissance,  occurred  not  under  Michael 
VIII  but  in  the  reign  of  his  less  capable  but  more  cultured  son, 
Andronikos  II.  Michael’s  persecutions  of  his  opponents  in  the  Orthodox 
church  were  another  important  reason  for  this  time-lag  in  intellectual 
progress.  This  will  need  a  more  detailed  exploration. 


The  main  sources  for  sections  1  and  2  are  listed  in  the  references  to  this  chapter. 
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II 

Some  of  the  chief  military,  political  and  ecclesiastical  events  of  Michael’s 
reign  must  be  discussed,  as  the  background  to  the  retardation  of  the 
intellectual  Renaissance.  His  clashes  with  many  of  the  Byzantine 
clergy  and  their  lay  supporters  created  a  new  situation  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  emperors  and  the  church.  Hence  my  detailed  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  aspect  of  Michael’s  rule.  The  long-term  consequence  was 
to  strengthen  the  trend  among  many  Byzantine  clergy  (especially  the 
monks)  to  regard  their  religious  convictions  and  practices  as  much 
more  important  than  conformity  with  the  policies  of  the  imperial 
government.  One  important  side-effect  was  to  increase  the  influence 
of  groups  among  the  clergy  wholly  hostile  to  ‘Hellenic’  learning  or, 
at  best,  indifferent  to  it.  This  did  not  suffice  to  check  scholarly 
progress  under  Andronikos  II  (1282—1328),  but  after  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  predominance  of  an  ‘anti-Hellenic’,  largely 
monastic,  section  of  the  church  came  to  affect  adversely  the  prospects 
of  the  continued  progress  of  classical  studies. 

During  the  Nicaean  period  of  Byzantine  history  Western  Asia 
Minor  was  the  backbone  of  Byzantine  power  and  a  centre  of  ‘Hel¬ 
lenism’.  Until  the  early  fourteenth  century  it  continued  to  supply 
some  of  the  scholars  who  after  1261  sought  their  education  at 
Constantinople.  Maximos  Planudes  (1255-1305),  originating  from 
Nikomedia,  in  the  north-western  corner  of  Asia  Minor,  was  the  most 
illustrious  of  them  (chapter  12). 

In  the  twelve-sixties  the  Nicaean  territories  of  Asia  Minor  were 
denuded  of  troops  and  were  heavily  taxed  for  campaigns  in  Greece 
and  Bulgaria.  The  Anatolian  subjects  of  Michael  were  outraged  by 
the  dethronement  and  blinding  of  John  IV,  the  child-heir  of  the 
popular  Laskarid  dynasty.  The  patriarch  of  Nicaea  was  Arsenios,  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor,  a  rude  and  poorly-educated  monk,  but  one 
devoted  to  the  memory  of  the  Laskarid  Theodore  H  who  had 
appointed  him  and  to  his  Greek  fellow-countrymen  in  Asia  Minor.^ 
Nothing  could  disarm  his  hatred  towards  Michael  VIII  for  his  crim¬ 
inal  dethroning  and  blinding  of  Theodore’s  son  (25  Dec.  1261). 
Michael  deposed  Arsenios,  who  died  in  1273.^  The  Arsenite  oppo¬ 
sition  persisted  far  into  the  reign  of  Andronikos  II. 


^  H.  Ahrvveiler  (1975),  ref.  3,  p.  33. 

^  S.  Salaville,  “Deux  documents  inedits  sur  les  dissensions  religieuses  byzantines 
entre  1275  et  1310”,  Revue  des  Etudes  Byzantines,  5  (1947),  pp.  118-19. 
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In  1262  there  were  peasant  uprisings  near  Nicaea."*  The  Anatolian 
population,  poorly  defended,  excessively  exploited  fiscally,  and  largely 
alienated  from  the  usurper  Michael,  offered  scant  resistance  to  the 
Turks  who  were  raiding  all  along  the  Byzantine  frontier  in  Anatolia. 
The  countryside  outside  fortified  towns  was  at  the  mercy  of  these 
raids.  At  the  end  of  his  reign  Michael  belatedly  recognized  his  unfor¬ 
tunate  error  in  neglecting  the  defences  of  Anatolia,  but  blamed  the 
disasters  on  the  disaffection  of  their  populations  infected  by  the 
Arseni te  schism.^  Total  disaster,  involving  the  loss  of  most  of  Byzantine 
Asia  Minor,  was  to  occur  only  under  Andronikos  II  (chapter  6). 

A  second  religious  controversy,  particularly  injurious  to  the  progress 
of  Byzantine  ‘Hellenic’  scholarship,  was  caused  by  Michael’s  deter¬ 
mination  to  procure  the  Union  of  Latin  and  Orthodox  churches, 
which  he  imposed  on  his  resistant  subjects  in  1274.  For  Michael  it 
was  the  culmination  of  his  policy  to  be  recognized  again  as  the  ruler 
of  a  universal  Christian  Empire.®  From  soon  after  1261  he  styled 
himself  the  New  Constantine,  having  reconquered  Constantinople, 
founded  as  imperial  capital  by  the  first  Constantine.^  Acceptance  by 
the  popes  and  Western  rulers,  above  all  by  King  Louis  IX  of  France,® 
would  attest  the  recognition  of  these  aspirations. 

In  trying  to  diminish  opposition  by  Byzantine  churchmen  and 
other  notables  to  the  Union  of  the  two  churches  Michael  always 
urged  the  need  to  paralyse  attempts  by  powers  which  dominated 
Italy  to  reconquer  Byzantium®  and  it  is  this  aspect  of  his  policies 
which  has  loomed  largest  in  the  extant  historical  literature.*®  The 
chronology  of  Michael’s  successive  efforts  to  achieve  this  Union  was, 
indeed,  largely  shaped  by  fluctuations  in  the  acuteness  of  those  threats. 

In  1261  Pope  Urban  IV  had  countered  the  Byzantine  recov¬ 
ery  of  Constantinople  by  proclaiming  a  crusade  against  Byzantium." 
This  did  not  discourage  Michael  from  continuing  to  send  envoys  to 


H.  Ahrweiler  (1966),  ref.  1,  p.  335  and  n.  2;  A.  E.  Laiou  (1972),  ref  7,  p.  22. 
^  Ahrweiler,  ibid.,  p.  335,  n.  3,  citing  the  historian  Pachymeres. 

®  The  best  statement  of  this  aim  of  Michael  is  by  G.  Dagron  (1984),  ref  5.  My 
account  of  the  pursuit  of  the  Union  of  the  two  churches  owes  much  to  this  wise 
article. 

'  R.  J.  Macrides  (1994),  ref  8,  especially  pp.  270-73. 

®  P.  Lemerle  (1970),  ref.  8. 

®  G.  Dagron  (1984),  ref  5,  pp.  191-92. 

See  especially  D.  M.  Nicol  (1961),  ref.  11  (1971),  and  ref  12,  pp.  116-18. 

"  H.  Ahrweiler  (1966),  ref.  1,  p.  340. 
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Urban. Michael  also  had  to  fear  the  enmity  of  Manfred,  king  of 
Sicily,  whose  sister,  the  widow  of  the  Laskarid  Theodore  II,  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  detained  by  him.  Manfred  was  killed  on  26  February  1266 
in  the  battle  of  Benevento.  His  conqueror,  Charles  of  Anjou,  a 
younger  brother  of  King  Louis  IX  of  France,  took  over  Manfred’s 
lands  of  Sicily  and  Naples.  He  became  the  greatest  danger  to 
Byzantium  that  Michael  ever  experienced,  especially  when  in  May 
1267  he  became  also  the  overlord  of  the  Frankish  principality  of 
Achaia  comprising  much  of  the  Peloponnese'^  (where  the  Byzantines 
had  since  1262  only  a  small  south-easterly  area  with  the  capital  at 
Mistra  and  the  vital  harbour  of  Monemvasia).''* 

The  main  aim  of  the  French  king,  Louis  IX,  was  to  promote  the 
authority  of  the  Latin  church.  As  long  as  Emperor  Michael  offered 
promises  of  a  Union  between  the  Western  and  the  Orthodox  churches 
Louis  was  likely  to  restrain  his  brother  Charles  from  any  attempt 
to  reconquer  Constantinople.  Michael  sent  two  embassies  to  France 
in  1269  with  proposals  for  such  a  Union. Unfortunately  for  the 
Byzantines,  Louis  died  on  25  August  1270. 

Pope  Gregory  X  (1271—76)  was,  above  all,  determined  to  organ¬ 
ize  another  crusade  for  the  reconquest  of  Palestine.  If  Emperor 
Michael  was  willing  to  accept  the  Union  of  the  churches  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  for  supporting  this  crusade,  Gregory  would  stop  any  attempt 
by  Charles  of  Anjou  to  attack  Constantinople.  Michael  accepted  this. 
On  6  July  1274,  at  the  Council  of  the  Western  Church  at  Lyons, 
the  Union  was  publicly  proclaimed.  Michael’s  representatives  accepted 
all  the  papal  conditions;  there  had  been  no  previous  discussion  of 
the  theological  differences.'®  Charles  of  Anjou  was  furious  that  his 
plans  for  the  conquest  of  Byzantium  were  thus  nullified  for  the  time 
being.’’ 

The  emperor  Michael  accepted  the  claim  of  the  pope  to  supremacy 
in  the  combined  churches'®  and  the  Western  formula  of  the  Procession 


G.  Dagron  (1984),  ref.  5,  p.  192. 

There  is  an  excellent  brief  account  of  Charles’  policies  by  C.  W.  Previte-Orton 
(1929),  ref  14,  pp.  186-92.  See  also  J.  Lognon,  “Le  rattachement  de  la  Principaute 
de  Morte  au  Royaume  de  Sidle  en  \2&T' ,  Journal  des  Savants,  1942,  pp.  134-43. 
Lognon,  ibid.,  p.  134. 

P.  Lemerle  (1970),  ref  8,  p.  18. 

For  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  at  Lyons  see  D.  M.  Nicol  (1971),  ref  12, 
pp.  113-15. 

Nicol.  ibid.,  p.  116  and  n.  2. 

The  description  by  the  historian  Pachymeres  of  the  Byzantine  acceptance  of 
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of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  both  God  and  the  Son  [fiHoque),  the  main 
theological  issue  in  dispute.  No  informed  Byzantine  accepted  this 
Western  formula  as  binding,  because  it  had  never  been  adopted  by 
a  universal  council  of  the  whole  church.  But  the  new  patriarch  of 
Gonstantinople,  John  Bekkos,  sincerely  believed  that  there  was  no 
fundamental  difference  in  the  beliefs  of  the  two  churches  about  the 
Trinity  and  this  was  the  theological  line  adopted  by  Michael’s  sup¬ 
porters  (cf.  below,  section  III  of  chapter  15).‘® 

Michael  was  anxious  to  avoid  all  discussions  of  the  theological 
issues, stressing  only  the  military  and  political  necessity  for  the 
Union.  But  widespread  resistance  developed  among  Byzantine  church¬ 
men  and  many  of  the  lay  notables,  including  several  of  the  emperor’s 
close  associates  and  relatives.  They  regarded  the  Western  Jilioque  for¬ 
mula  as  heretical.  Many  devout  Byzantines  regarded  the  Latin  and 
the  Orthodox  formulae  as  differing  fundamentally,  as  expressing  a 
profound  difference  in  the  operation  of  a  possible  relationship  between 
God  and  his  faithful.^' 

For  Michael  VIII  the  imposition  of  the  Union  of  Lyons  became 
a  test  of  his  authority  over  his  subjects.  Hence  the  cruel  persecution 
of  its  opponents,  including  some  leading  scholars. I  shall  return  to 
the  unfortunate  intellectual  consequences  of  this.  He  was  fighting  a 
losing  battle.  In  reality,  the  gulf  between  the  Latin  West  and  the 
bulk  of  the  Byzantine  society  was  unbridgeable,  less  because  of  the 
theological  differences,  understood  only  by  a  minority  of  Byzantines, 
than  because  the  conquest  of  Byzantium  by  the  Fourth  Grusade  of 
1203—4  had  created  among  the  Byzantines  an  incurable  hatred  of 
the  Latins. 

The  widespread  opposition  among  Byzantine  churchmen  and  nota¬ 
bles  to  the  Union  showed  that  it  was  bound  to  fail.  Once  Gharles 


the  pope  as  the  head  of  the  Apostolic  Universal  church  is  cited  by  Ahrweiler  (1966), 
ref.  1,  p.  342,  n.  1. 

See  also  A.  Papadakis  in  Greek,  Roman  and  Byzantine  Studies,  16  (1975),  pp. 
229-30. 

G.  Dagron  (1984),  ref  5,  p.  195. 

For  an  account  of  some  of  the  fundamental  doctrinal  differences  see  J.  Meyen- 
dorff  (1988),  ref  1. 10,  pp,  401-7;  see  also  A.  Papadakis  in  Greek,  Roman' and  Byzantine 
Studies,  16  ^975),  pp.  230-31,  236. 

See  especially  H.  Evert-Kappesova’s  articles  in  Byzantinoslavica,  10,  13,  16  (ref 
6)  and  D.  M.  Nicol  (1971),  ref.  12. 

Ahrweiler  (1975),  ref  3,  pp.  39-40  and  her  article,  “L’Empire  Byzantin. 
Formation,  evolution,  decadence”  in  her  Byzance:  Pays  et  les  Territoires  {Variomm  reprints, 
London,  1976),  p,  197. 
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of  Anjou  again  had  the  support  of  a  friendly  pope,  Martin  IV,  he 
was  able  to  procure,  on  10  April  1281,  a  papal  excommunication 
of  the  Byzantines.  Charles  was  free  to  prepare  another  expedition 
to  conquer  Constantinople.  Michael  VIII  countered  with  immense 
activity  to  incite  a  counterattack  by  Charles’  numerous  enemies, 
spending  money  lavishly.  Oppressive  taxation  to  finance  the  pro¬ 
jected  expedition  against  Constantinople  exacerbated  unrest  in  Sicily, 
long  misgoverned  by  Charles,  and  a  fortuitous  accident  on  30  March 
1282  led  to  a  wholesale  massacre  of  Charles’  troops  and  adherents 
on  that  island  (“the  Sicilian  Vespers”).  The  threat  to  Byzantium  was 
ended,  permanently  as  it  proved.^"*  When  Michael  VIII  died  in 
December  1282,  his  son,  Andronikos  II,  could  at  once  safely  aban¬ 
don  the  Union  of  Lyons.  His  policy  of  healing  the  divisions  inside 
the  Byzantine  church  helped  to  create  gradually  a  less  acrimonious 
atmosphere,  where  a  cultural  Renaissance  could  flourish. 


Ill 

When  Michael  VIII  recovered  Constantinople  in  1261,  he  found  “a 
desolate,  de-populated  city”.  A  vast  amount  of  rebuilding  was  urgently 
needed.  The  Komnenian  palace  of  Blachernai  on  the  Golden  Horn, 
in  the  extreme  north-western  corner,  was  restored  and  became  again 
the  chief  imperial  residence.  It  contained  a  library. 

Some  of  the  traditional  educational  institutions  were  re-established 
soon  after  1261.^®  It  is  not  certain  that  one  can  speak  of  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  imperial  university.  But  a  school  of  higher  education  soon 
functioned,  presided  over  by  George  Akropolites,  who  was  also  until 
his  death  in  1282  Michael’s  chief  minister.  Gregory  of  Cyprus,  the 
future  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (1283-89),  reminiscing  in  his 
Autobiography  about  his  education  in  the  Byzantine  capital  between 
around  1267  and  1273,  had  highest  praise  for  George’s  teaching. 
Gregory  studied  mathematics,  including  the  geometry  of  Euclid, 
rhetoric  and  much  Aristotelian  philosophy.  His  courses  in  it  began 
with  logical  treatises.  The  Metaphysics,  one  of  the  longest  Aristotelian 


C.  W.  Previte-Orton  (1929),  ref.  14,  pp.  197-200. 

“  A.  M.  Talbot  (1993),  ref  15,  pp.  249-50. 

The  chief  source  for  my  account  of  higher  education  is  C.  N.  Constantinides 
(1982),  ref.  4,  chapters  II  and  III. 
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treatises,  came  much  later. Akropolites  acted  as  teacher  until  he 
became  the  chief  lay  envoy  to  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  1274.^® 

Patriarch  Germanos  III  (1265—66),  who  was  later  one  of  Michael’s 
leading  ecclesiastical  envoys  to  the  Council  of  Lyons,  was  a  highly 
educated  man.  He  may  have  been  responsible  for  restoring  the  tra¬ 
ditional  Patriarchal  School.  Its  three  professors  commented  on  different 
parts  of  the  Bible  (the  Psalter,  the  Pauline  Epistles,  the  Gospels).  But, 
in  contrast  to  contemporary  Western  universities  north  of  the  Alps 
and  the  Italian  Dominican  schools,  it  did  not  provide  any  system¬ 
atic  theological  training.^®  In  1265  Germanos  procured  the  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  dignity  of  the  Master  of  the  Rhetors  of  Manuel  Holobolos, 
who  taught  rhetoric  and  Aristotelian  logic  at  an  institution  connected 
with  the  Patriarchal  School  and  located  at  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  The  students  there  and  the  Master  of  the  Rhetors  were 
paid  by  the  emperor  Michael. 

Holobolos  had  been  in  disgrace  between  1261  and  1265,  and  had 
been  mutilated  on  Michael’s  orders  for  his  adherence  to  the  anti- 
Palaeologan  resistance  of  Arsenios.  His  rehabilitation  in  1265  lasted 
only  until  1273  when  he  was  again  incarcerated  for  opposing  the 
proposed  Union  with  the  Latin  Ghurch.  He  was  restored  as  soon  as 
Michael  died  in  December  1282  and  was  active  as  a  teacher  and 
writer  until  at  least  1302.  He  taught  grammar,  poetry,  rhetoric  and 
Aristotelian  logic. 

One  of  the  greatest  scholars,  active  until  his  death  in  1310,  was 
George  Pachymeres.  He  wrote  on  mathematics  and  philosophy  and 
became  the  outstanding  historian  of  his  age  (chapters  10,  15,  17). 
He  was  opposed  to  the  Union  of  Lyons  but  knew  how  to  keep  his 
views  private  under  Michael.  He  was  the  professor  on  the  Pauline 
Epistles  at  the  Patriarchal  School  by  1277.^^  It  is  impossible  to  say 
which  of  his  more  important  writings  date  from  the  reign  of  Michael 
VIII .  During  the  last  decade  of  Michael’s  reign  Pachymeres  and 
Gregory  of  Gyprus  were  the  two  most  distinguished  scholars  teaching 


A.  Garzya,  “Observations  sur  ‘I’Autobiographie’  de  Gregoire  de  Chypre”,  in 
his  Storm  e  Inteipretazione  di  Testi  Bizantini  [Variorum  Reprints,  London,  1974),  no.  XIII, 
p.  35;  N.  Gonstantinides  (1982),  ref.  4,  pp.  32-4. 

Gonstantinides,  ibid.,  p.  35. 

Meyendorff  (1988),  ref  10,  pp.  398-99. 

Gonstantinides  (1982),  ref  4,  p.  54. 

Ibid.,  pp.  52-57. 

Ibid.,  p.  59. 
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at  Constantinople.  Akropolites  may  have  ceased  teaching  after  1274. 
Most  of  his  writings  were  destroyed  at  the  start  of  1283  in  the  reac¬ 
tion  against  the  Unionist  policies  of  which  he  had  been  a  leading 
agent.^^ 

Some  gifted  scholars  may  have  been  diverted  from  their  classical 
and  scientific  studies  by  the  need  to  cultivate  Michael’s  patronage 
through  promoting  his  religious  policies.  Maximos  Planudes  (1255- 
1305),  the  greatest  Hellenic  scholar  of  his  time,  was  one  of  the  rare 
Byzantines  with  an  excellent  knowledge  of  Latin.  He  translated,  in 
the  cause  of  Michael’s  Unionist  policy,  St.  Augustine’s  important 
treatise  De  Trinitate.  This  provided  the  theological  foundation  for  the 
Western  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  that  underlay  the  Latin  idea  of  the 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  both  God  and  the  Son  {filioque). 
After  Michael’s  death  Planudes  abstained  from  further  theological 
writings.  His  translation  of  St.  Augustine  “was  hardly  ever  used  by 
Byzantine  theologians”.^"* 

Holobolos  is  the  best-known  of  the  victims  of  Michael’s  religious 
persecutions,  which  must  have  adversely  affected  scholarly  progress. 
George  of  Cyprus,  who  was  in  charge  of  a  school  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  monastery  of  Akataleptos  at  Constantinople  between 
1273/74  and  1283,  stated  in  his  Autobiography  that  during  that  period 
fears  for  his  life  prevented  him  from  writing  anything. 

Some  of  the  scholars  who  achieved  distinction  under  Andronikos 
II  were  first  trained  in  the  reign  of  his  father.  This  is  true  of  the 
greatest  of  them,  Maximos  Planudes  (chapter  12).  John  Pediasimos, 
who  probably  was  teaching  at  Thessalonica  between  1284  and  his 
death  (1310/14),  was  a  pupil  of  George  Akropolites.^^  He  may  have 
contributed  to  making  that  city  in  the  reign  of  Andronikos  II  almost 
as  important  a  scholarly  centre  as  Constantinople. 

In  chapter  7  I  shall  suggest  that  the  important  translations  into 
Latin  of  philosophical  and  scientific  texts  by  William  of  Moerbeke 
owed  much  to  the  advice  of  Byzantine  scholars  and  that  the  man¬ 
uscripts  he  used  were  partly  found  by  him  in  Byzantine  territories 
during  the  rule  of  Michael  VIII.  Michael’s  reign  was  certainly  an 


Ibid.,  p.  34. 

Meyendorff  (1988),  ref.  10,  pp.  399-400. 

“  Constantinides  (1982),  ref.  4,  p.  64,  n.  72. 

The  tentative  reconstruction  of  his  career,  ibid.,  pp.  1 16-22,  is  probably  correct. 
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essential  preliminary  stage  for  the  extraordinary  flourishing  of  schol¬ 
arship  under  his  much  more  learned  son  (chapters  8-10,  12-18). 
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CHAPTER  SIX 


THE  REIGN  OF  ANDRONIKOS  II  (1282-1328) 

I 

Politically  and  militarily  the  reign  of  Andronikos  II  “was  a  long  story 
of  frustrations  and  disasters”.*  His  enthusiastic  patronage  of  an  intel¬ 
lectual  Renaissance  was  one  of  the  exceptional  redeeming  features 
of  this  sombre  period  of  irreversible  Byzantine  decline.  The  intensified 
cultivation  of  ancient  Greek  literature  and  science  was  the  one  thing 
that  could  still  reassure  the  Byzantine  elite  of  notables  about  their  in¬ 
trinsic  superiority  in  the  world.  The  active  encouragement  by  Andro¬ 
nikos  of  higher  education,  classical  scholarship  and  learned  debates 
at  the  imperial  court  made  a  vital  contribution. 

In  Andronikos  “Byzantium  had  an  intellectual  emperor  at  a  time 
when  it  could  ill  afford  him”.^  He  was  a  gentle,  contemplative  and 
profoundly  pious  man  (though  also  very  superstitious).  His  choices 
of  patriarchs  of  Gonstantinople  alternated  between  austere,  spiritual 
figures  like  Athanasios  (below,  section  II)  and  men  of  eminent  learn¬ 
ing,  like  Gregory  of  Gyprus  (1283-89,  chapters  5  and  15)  and  John 
Glykys  (1315-19),  a  pupil  of  Gregory.^ 

Andronikos  liked  to  surround  himself  with  advisers  who  were  highly 
educated  men:  Gonstantine  Akropolites,  son  of  George,'*  Nikephoros 
Chumnos,^  and,  above  all,  Theodore  Metochites,  his  chief  minister 
from  c.  1305  to  their  joint  overthrow  in  1328  (chapters  16  and  17). 
The  choice  of  Metochites  was  particularly  unfortunate.  He  was  a 
man  of  unusual  intellectual  originality,  but  not  very  able  politi¬ 
cally,  without  any  military  experience  and  highly  corrupt  (chapters 
16  and  17). 

Andronikos  spent  much  time  reading  and  also  produced  writings. 


‘  A.  E.  Laiou  (1972),  ref.  17,  p.  1. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

^  C.  N.  Constantinides  (1982),  ref.  1.5,  pp.  36-7,  43,  98—9. 

'*  Ibid.,  pp.  38-42,  100-1. 

^  J.  Verpeaux,  Nicephore  Choumnos,  Homme  d’Etat  et  Humaniste  Byzantin  {c.  1250/ 
1255-1327),  (Paris,  1959). 
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especially  on  theology.  He  personally  composed  answers  to  attacks 
on  his  policies.^  The  two  leading  historians  of  his  time,  Pachymeres 
and  Gregoras,  who  both  knew  him  well,  attest  that  he  loved  to  pre¬ 
side  over  erudite  discussions,  especially  on  theological,  philosophical 
and  scientific  subjects.  At  one  such  meeting  Gregoras  presented  his 
scientifically  correct  but  politically  risky  proposal  for  the  reform  of 
the  calendar  (chapter  18).’  Andronikos  provided  generous  scholarly 
patronage.  The  rediscovery  of  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy  (2nd  century 
A.D.)  by  Maximos  Planudes  was  much  appreciated  by  him  and  we 
still  have  the  luxury  presentation  copy  (ms.Vat.Urbinatus.82)  that 
Planudes  gave  him  (chapter  1 2).  The  magnificent  collection  of  Aris¬ 
totelian  commentaries  in  the  Florentine  ms.Laur.85.1  (762  folios  of 
excellent  and  partly  unique  texts)  was  most  probably  executed  in  the 
scriptorium  of  the  imperial  palace  of  Andronikos  (chapter  10). 

Andronikos  was  “a  man  of  great  learning  but  little  political  wis¬ 
dom”.®  He  inherited  a  state  surrounded  by  enemies  and  a  parlous 
financial  situation.  His  attempted  economies  and  fiscal  expedients 
were  repeatedly  misguided.  One  can  argue  that  he  could  ill  afford 
to  devote  much  of  his  time  and  money  to  intellectual  activities  and 
scholarly  patronage.  A  brief  look  at  his  financial  measures  and  at 
some  of  the  military  and  political  failures  and  disasters  will  support 
this  argument. 

There  was  a  succession  of  further  devaluations  of  the  Byzantine 
gold  coinage,  each  of  them  caused  by  some  military  emergency.  After 
that  of  1 303  the  Byzantine  gold  hyperperon  contained  only  two  thirds 
of  the  equivalent  coin  in  the  Nicaean  period  up  to  1261.®  Increases 
in  taxation  were  alienating  Byzantine  peasantry,  who  bore  the  bulk 
of  this  financial  burden.'® 

Andronikos  was  determined  to  end  aU  attempts  at  maintaining  the 
Union  of  Lyons  in  order  to  restore  some  religious  peace  in  Byzantium. 
This  meant  the  abandonment  of  seeking  Western  help  against  the 
Turks.  The  Venetian  Marino  Sanudo,  writing  in  the  1330s,  thought 


®  L.  Brehier  (1940),  ref.  1.4,  p.  216. 

^  Brehier,  ibid,  and  Laiou  (1972),  ref  1.7,  p.  8. 

“  Laiou  (1972),  ref.  1.7,  p.  10. 

®  C.  Morrisson,  “Monnaie  et  finances  dans  I’Empire  Byzantin,  X'-XfV'  siecles” 
in  Morrisson  (and  others),  Hommes  et  Richesses  dans  I’Empire  Byzantin  Wll’-XV"  Siecles, 
II  (Paris,  1991),  pp.  308-15. 

The  account  that  follows  of  some  of  the  disasters  suffered  by  the  Empire  under 
Andronikos  II  is  based  on  the  sources  listed  in  section  I  of  the  references  to  this 
chapter. 
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that  this  was  a  disastrous  policy  which  contributed  greatly  to  the 
Turkish  conquest  of  Western  Anatolia."  Even  more  obviously  dis¬ 
astrous  were  the  policies  of  financial  retrenchment  on  the  Byzantine 
army  and  navy.  The  quality  of  the  army  deteriorated  considerably. 
After  the  death  of  Charles  of  Anjou  (7  January  1285)'^  Andronikos 
thought  that  it  was  safe  to  disband  most  of  the  navy,  as  it  was  too 
costly  to  maintain.  This  was  one  of  the  most  fateful  misjudgements 
of  his  reign. 

From  the  start  of  his  rule  Andronikos  intended  to  concentrate  mil¬ 
itary  expenditure  on  the  defence  of  Asia  Minor  against  the  Turks, 
but  several  expeditions  in  the  1280s  and  1290s  produced  no  lasting 
improvements.  The  major  Anatolian  landowners  tended  to  support 
the  Arsenite  clergy,  lastingly  alienated  by  the  criminal  displacement 
and  blinding  of  the  last  Laskarid  ruler,  and  its  population  resented 
the  inordinately  heavy  taxation.  Popular  hostility  to  the  imperial  gov¬ 
ernment  reached  an  extreme  level  in  1302—4,  when  Andronikos 
employed  in  Asia  Minor  an  army  of  migrant  Alans  and  then  of 
Catalan  mercenaries  summoned  from  Sicily  in  1303.  The  Anatolian 
population  became  convinced  that  the  Turkish  raiders  were  less  to 
be  dreaded  than  those  brigand  Byzantine  mercenaries.'"*  After  1304 
virtually  all  countryside  of  Byzantine  Asia  Minor  was  out  of  imper¬ 
ial  control.  Considerable  revenues  from  imperial  estates  there  and 
from  taxation  were  lost  for  ever.  A  number  of  towns  continued  to 
resist  the  Turks,  but  most  of  them  were  gradually  captured  during 
the  second  half  of  the  reign  of  Andronikos  (only  Philadelphia,  east 
of  Smyrna  in  West-Central  Anatolia,  remained  Byzantine  until  as 
late  as  1391).'^  Belatedly,  after  1304,  Andronikos  tried  to  rebuild  a 
fleet,  but  he  lacked  the  money  to  do  so  effectively  and  the  various 
Turkish  emirates,  having  conquered  all  the  coastline  of  Anatolia, 
developed  formidable  fleets  that  ravaged,  and  partly  conquered,  the 
islands  of  the  Aegean  sea.  Dire  disasters  followed  in  Greece  itself 

The  Catalan  mercenaries,  whose  leader,  Roger  de  Flor,  was  murdered 


"  Laiou  (1972),  ref.  1.7,  p.  2. 

C.  W.  Previte-Orton,  “Italy  1250—99”,  in  Cambridge  Medieval  History,  6  (1929), 

p.  200. 

H.  Ahrweiler  (1966),  ref  I.l,  pp.  374-81. 

Ibid.,  p.  375. 

Laiou  (1972),  ref  1.7,  p.  290. 
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in  the  Byzantine  camp  by  the  leader  of  the  Alans,'®  revolted  in  1305 
against  Andronikos  and  until  1307  ravaged  Thrace  terribly,  menac¬ 
ing  even  Constantinople  and  causing  a  terrible  famine  there  (section 
II  below).  The  second  decade  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  a  period 
of  relative  improvement  in  Byzantine  Greece,  permitting  some  financial 
recovery.  But  in  1321  the  emperor’s  grandson,  the  future  Andronikos 
III,  led  a  series  of  destructive  rebellions  that  ended  in  the  dethrone¬ 
ment  of  Andronikos  II  in  May  1328.  Surveying  the  disastrous  his¬ 
tory  of  his  reign  one  can  justifiably  question  whether  Andronikos 
was  not  spending  more  on  his  religious  patronage  and  on  subsidiz¬ 
ing  intellectual  enterprises  than  he  could  really  afford.  But,  of  course, 
these  things  were  essential  to  his  sense  of  well-being. 


II 

The  activities  of  the  leading  classical  scholars  in  the  reign  of  Andronikos 
II  will  be  discussed  in  a  succession  of  chapters  which  form  the  core 
of  this  book  (chapters  8-18).  However,  they  do  not  cover  one  other 
aspect  of  the  early  Palaeologan  Renaissance.  In  the  last  section  of 
my  Introductory  chapter  (chapter  1)  I  have  mentioned  what  may  be 
called  a  Spiritual  Renaissance,  only  partly  connected  with  scholarship. 
Some  men,  of  whom  the  most  notable  was  Joseph  the  Philosopher, 
were  both  distinguished  scholars  and  very  admirable  exponents  of 
Byzantine  spiritual  humanism  (c.  1280-1330,  chapter  10).  Theoktistos, 
archbishop  of  Adrianople  between  1278-1283,  and  a  defender  of  the 
Union  of  Lyons,  deserves  notice  here.  His  friend,  the  great  Byzantine 
scholar  Maximos  Planudes,  and  the  historian  George  Pachymeres 
both  praised  his  intelligence.  His  fellow-defender  of  the  Union,  George 
Metochites  spoke  of  the  greatness  of  his  soul  and  the  nobility  of  his 
character.  Planudes  attested  his  distinguished  record  as  a  classical 
scholar,  which  contributed  to  his  eminence  as  a  canonist  and  a  the¬ 
ologian.  Around  1289  he  went  into  exile  in  Italy  and  was  still  alive 
in  1310.'^  George  Pachymeres,  like  Joseph,  was  an  eminent  student 
of  science  and  philosophy  (chapters  10,  17).  He  was  also  an  inde¬ 
pendent  and  courageous  chronicler  of  his  time.  He  not  only  freely 


M.  C.  Bartusis  (1992)  ref.  1.3,  p.  80. 

''  V.  Laurent  (1953),  ref  II. 8;  P.  A.  M.  Leone  (ed.),  Maximi  Monachi  Planudis 
Epistulae  (Amsterdam,  1991),  letter  9,  pp.  21-2. 
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criticized  the  mistaken  policies  of  Michael  VIII  and  Andronikos  II, 
but  was  willing  to  castigate  the  abuses  committed  by  their  govern¬ 
ments  and  denounce  the  crimes  of  Michael  VIII  in  defiance  of  Chris¬ 
tian  principles  (chapter  15). 

Here  I  shall  be  concerned  only  with  a  couple  of  leading  prelates, 
Theoleptos,  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia  in  west-central  Anatolia,  and 
Athanasios  I,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  were  indifferent  to 
secular  learning,  but  were  remarkable  men  of  action,  who  exemplified 
some  of  the  best  spiritual  values  of  the  Byzantine  church.'® 

Gregory  Palamas  (1296-1359)  was  the  most  influential  exponent 
of  the  theology  of  the  Hesychast  group  within  the  Byzantine  church, 
ascetic  extremists,  hostile  to  secular  learning  (cf.  chapter  19).  Palamas 
regarded  Theoleptos  and  Athanasios  among  his  principal  spiritual 
masters  early  in  the  fourteenth  century.'®  Of  Theoleptos  he  said  that 
this  prelate  “bore  witness  shortly  before  our  time”  and  was  to  be 
recognized  “to  have  assessed  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  and  to 
have  “passed  to  us  these  things  by  word  of  mouth”. He  had  sim¬ 
ilarly  a  great  admiration  for  Athanasios.  As  archbishop  of  Thessalonica 
after  1347,  Palamas  “was  well  respected  for  his  sense  of  social  jus¬ 
tice”,  just  as  Athanasios  had  been  at  Constantinople.  Hesychasm,  as 
propagated  by  Palamas,  was  a  movement  for  “broader  social,  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  moral  reform”  and  for  assertion  of  the  paramount  duty 
of  the  church  to  promote  Christian  ideals.  The  career  of  Athanasios 
as  patriarch  was  remembered  as  an  embodiment  of  this  programme.^' 

Both  Theoleptos  and  Athanasios  had  been  monks  for  many  years 
before  becoming  archbishops.  But,  unlike  numerous  Hesychast  monks 
who  spent  their  lives  chiefly  in  prayer  seeking  a  mystical  visitation 
of  God’s  “energies  upon  them”,  these  two  prelates  were  renowned 
for  their  pastoral  activities.  Theoleptos  was  the  spiritual  director  of 
several  notables.  We  have  much  correspondence  with  one  of  them, 
Eirene-Eulogia  Chumnaina,  widow  of  a  younger  son  of  Andronikos 
II.  When  she  wanted  to  retire  from  being  an  abbess  in  Constantinople 
in  order  to  become  a  solitary  hermit,  “Theoleptos  was  horrified  and 
forbade  her  ever  again  to  entertain  such  absurd  an  idea”.^^ 


My  account  of  those  two  prelates  is  based  on  sources  listed  in  section  II  of 
the  references  to  this  chapter. 

J.  Meyendorfr(1974),  ref  11.15a,  pp.  17,  20. 

™  Ibid.,  p.  17. 

J.  Boojamra  (1993),  ref  II. 2,  p.  154. 

D.  M.  Nicol  (1994),  ref.  11.16,  pp.  64-5. 
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Theoleptos  (c.  1250-1322)^^  was  one  of  the  most  noted  opponents 
of  the  Church  Union  of  Lyons  and  was  punished  for  this.  Once  the 
Union  was  abandoned  by  Andronikos  II,  promotion  came  quickly 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Philadelphia.  He  conducted  successfully  the 
defence  of  his  city  besieged  by  the  Turks  and  care  for  his  diocese 
remained  always  his  priority.  He  was  a  fierce  enemy  of  the  Arsenite 
schismatics  in  Asia  Minor,  even  to  the  extent  of  defying  Andronikos 
when  the  latter  employed  an  Arsenite  general. 

Theoleptos  attached  importance  to  the  customary  routine  of  wor¬ 
ship  and  to  Christian  sacraments.  We  have  what  may  be  a  partial 
list  of  his  works. He  was  not  interested  in  classical  learning. There 
was  nothing  very  original  in  his  theological  writings,  which  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  proper  Christian  conduct,  but  express  with  rare  sim¬ 
plicity  and  eloquence  the  essentials  of  good  Christian  life  and  of  the 
importance  of  the  bishop’s  task  as  “the  mediator  between  God  and 
men”.  “It  is  rare  to  find  an  Orthodox  Byzantine  to  express  in  such 
vivid  words”  these  fundamental  truths.^® 

One  can  understand  why  many  of  his  contemporaries,  especially 
among  churchmen,  regarded  Athanasios  (c.  1230/35-c.  1315,  patri¬ 
arch  1 289-93,  1 303—9,  canonized  before  1 368)  with  dismay,  or  even 
hatred.  He  was  a  fanatical  rigorist,  a  hard,  vindictive  enemy  of  all 
non-Orthodox  groups  in  the  Byzantine  lands,^^  utterly  self-righteous. 
His  reading  had  consisted  exclusively  of  the  Bible  and  selected  church 
fathers.  “His  enemies  accused  him  of  illiteracy”^®  and  even  his  ad¬ 
miring  well-informed  biographer,  Theoktistos,  who  had  known  him 
personally,^®  acknowledges  that  Athanasios  “studied  little  of  general 
sciences”.®®  He  could  be  utterly  irrational  in  his  religious  utterances, 
stating  in  one  of  his  letters  that  Adam  could  have  known  the  Epistles 
of  the  New  Testament!®'  However,  he  was  completely  single-minded 
in  pursuing  what  he  accepted  as  God’s  commands  and  a  succession 
of  modern  historians  has  been  unable  to  withhold  admiration  from 
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a  prelate  who  “attacked  violently  everyone — bishop,  monk  or  lay¬ 
man — who  enriched  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  poor”,  and  “made 
every  effort  to  help  those  in  need,  using  for  this  purpose  the  income 
of  the  church”. 

We  are  exceptionally  well-informed  about  him.  A  register  of  his 
letters  and  homilies,  chiefly  covering  his  second  patriarchate  (1303-9), 
contains  184  documents  and  151  of  his  letters  have  been  edited 
recently. There  survive  two  biographies  by  Hesychast  admirers  and 
many  of  their  statements  can  be  confirmed  from  other  sources.^"*  The 
historian  Pachymeres,  who  served  under  him  on  the  staff  of  St. 
Sophia,  was  a  hostile  witness  and  he  observed  that  Athanasios’  mon¬ 
astic  training  did  not  equip  him  to  govern  others,^^  but  he  contains 
a  mass  of  invaluable  information  about  the  patriarch’s  doings.  His 
continuator,  Gregoras,  is  more  appreciative  of  the  Athanasian  church 
reforms,^®  but  he  came  to  Constantinople  after  the  end  of  Athanasios’ 
second  patriarchate  (1303-9). 

Athanasios  I  has  been  described  as  “perhaps  the  first  example  of 
the  return  of  the  ascetic  to  his  former  position  of  authority  and 
importance  in  society”.^’  His  recent  biographer  calls  him  “the  most 
aggressive  reform-minded  patriarch  [of  Constantinople]  in  its  his¬ 
tory”.^®  His  activities  “illustrate  the  new  authority  acquired  by  the 
church  ...  a  moral  authority  that  grew  with  the  political  decay  of 
the  state”.®® 

Andronikos  II  was  overawed  by  Athanasios  and  frequently  exas¬ 
perated  by  his  demands,  but  greatly  admired  him  and  likened  him 
to  St.  John  Chrysostom.  Athanasios  himself  invoked  St.  John  as  his 
modek*®  One  of  the  greatest  Byzantine  Church  Fathers  (late  4th  cen¬ 
tury  A.D.),  he  came  to  be  known  as  the  “golden-mouthed”,  and  his 
writings  were  immensely  popular.  There  still  survive  over  1900  man¬ 
uscripts.'*'  This  passionate  crusader  for  restoring  Christian  morality 
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was  a  highly-educated  preacher  and  Biblical  commentator,  unlike 
Athanasios  who  had  no  secular  education.  But  both  shared  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  nothing  mattered  except  adherence  to  God’s  command¬ 
ments.  Athanasios  regarded  the  disasters  that  were  befalling  Byzantium 
as  God’s  just  punishments  for  the  unchristian  lives  and  the  lack  of 
faith  of  the  Byzantines."*^  He  thundered  against  the  failings  of  both 
clergy  and  laity  with  the  language  and  the  vehemence  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  expressly  invokes  the  Prophet 
Ezechiel."*^ 

Athanasios  was  first  introduced  to  Andronikos  II  shortly  after  the 
emperor’s  accession.  He  rapidly  impressed  that  pious  but  supersti¬ 
tious  monarch  not  only  by  the  austerity  of  his  life  but  also  by  the 
belief  that  he  had  a  gift  of  prophecy.  Athanasios  had  no  interest  in 
theology.  None  of  his  extant  letters  and  sermons  contain  any  men¬ 
tions  of  religious  dogmas. "*"*  His  indifference  to  theological  learning 
was,  indeed,  one  of  the  reasons  why  Andronikos  on  14  October  1289 
appointed  him  as  patriarch,  hoping  that  this  might  still  the  dogmatic 
disputes  that  had  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  previous  patriarch, 
Gregory  of  Gyprus."*^  Those  hopes  of  greater  internal  peace  were 
sadly  disappointed,  as  the  rigoristic  proceedings  of  Athanasios  against 
many  of  the  bishops  and  other  clergy  soon  procured  him  a  host  of 
enemies  and  finally  necessitated  his  resignation  on  16  October  1293. 
After  lengthy  negotiations  from  early  in  1303  Andronikos  arranged 
his  reappointment  on  23  June  1303.  Athanasios  exacted  a  promise 
of  a  wide  freedom  of  action  against  Arsenite  schismatics,  heretics 
(including  Latin  clergy  at  Gonstantinople)  and  all  other  opponents. ‘*° 
His  severities  became  greater  than  ever.  Pachymeres  speaks  of  him 
compelling  absentee  bishops  to  leave  the  capital  (by  1305)."*’ 

Of  worthy  clerics  some  he  suspected  of  grave  offences,  others  he  reduced 
to  inactivity  by  taking  away  their  benefices.  Anyone  who  in  any  way 
displeased  him  was  sure  to  meet  with  the  displeasure  also  of  the 
Emperor."** 
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Gradually  he  lost  the  support  of  all  the  bishops  and  none  of  them 
stood  by  him  when  he  was  forced  to  resign  for  the  second  time  on 
23  September  1309.“*^  This  paved  the  way  for  a  final  reconciliation 
of  Andronikos  with  the  Arsenite  schismatics  in  the  following  year, 
after  a  schism  lasting  nearly  half  a  century.^° 

The  correspondence  of  Athanasios  alleges  that  many  of  his  op¬ 
ponents,  especially  among  the  bishops,  were,  indeed,  guilty  of  finan¬ 
cial  corruption  and  of  various  breaches  of  religious  rules.  His  fault 
lay  not  in  pursuing  some  men  who  clearly  deserved  blame,  but  of 
not  knowing  how  to  practice  moderation.  Besides,  some  of  the  pre¬ 
lates  he  victimized  were  distinguished  and  cultured  men.  Athanasios 
could  not  appreciate  that,  though  Andronikos  and  the  historian 
Pachymeres  did.^’ 

From  early  in  his  reign  Andronikos  II  had  been  worried  by  the 
corruption  disgracing  Byzantine  justice.  It  was  characteristic  of  him 
that  it  needed  an  earthquake  in  1296  to  push  him  into  serious  reform. 
He  set  up  at  Constantinople  a  special  tribunal  of  12  members  con¬ 
sisting  of  prelates  and  lay  senators  who  swore  a  special  oath  to  ad¬ 
minister  honest  justice.  However,  it  produced  no  lasting  improvement.^^ 

We  know  from  Pachymeres  that  judicial  corruption  was  causing 
much  discontent  and  even  occasional  riots.  Andronikos  was  well- 
satisfied  with  the  desire  of  Athanasios  to  consider  in  his  synodal  court 
complaints  about  corrupt  officials  and  cases  of  oppressions  of  ordi¬ 
nary  people  by  officials  and  rich  notables.  He  exercised  this  sort  of 
jurisdiction  throughout  his  second  patriarchate.  Likewise,  when  a  fire 
had  destroyed  a  part  of  the  commercial  quarter  of  Constantinople, 
Athanasios  acted  as  arbitrator  in  the  complex  disputes  that  followed 
and  tried  to  recover  the  things  carried  away  by  looters  after  the  fire.^^ 

Joseph  Kalothetos,  the  second  biographer  of  Athanasios,  writing 
between  1334  and  1360,^“*  stressed  that  the  welfare  of  the  common 
people,  especially  at  Constantinople, 
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was  Athanasios’  major  preoccupation  .  .  .  The  establishment  of  social 
justice  .  .  .  the  protection  of  the  poor  from  the  powerful  and  the  wealthy, 
the  prosperity  of  widows  and  orphans,  the  release  of  prisoners  [held 
by  the  enemies  of  Byzantium]  .  .  .  preoccupied  him  daily, 

There  was  an  appalling  increase  of  poverty.  Numerous  fugitives  from 
the  Turkish  conquests  in  Anatolia  and  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Catalans  and  other  mercenary  armies  were  reduced  to  destitution 
and  Constantinople  was  full  of  desperate  refugees, “  Serious  short¬ 
ages  of  food  developed  at  Constantinople  after  1303  and  by  1305 
there  was  real  famine  there.  Speculation  by  corn  merchants  was  an 
important  initial  reason  for  this  and  Pachymeres  also  stressed  the 
disruptions  of  economic  life  caused  by  the  debasement  of  the  coinage. 

One  of  the  gravest  crises  of  the  reign  of  Andronikos  developed 
after  the  defeat  on  10  July  1305  of  the  Byzantine  army  by  the 
Catalans.^®  Until  the  summer  of  1307  they  camped  in  Thrace,  rav¬ 
aging  what  was  normally  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  grain  for 
Constantinople.  There  seems  to  have  been  little  sowing  of  corn  by 
Thracian  peasants  in  the  autumn  of  1305  and  the  supplies  for  the 
capital  were  collapsing  by  the  summer  of  1306.  Furthermore,  Svetoslav 
of  Bulgaria,  at  war  with  Byzantium,  was  cutting  off  another  of  the 
main  sources  of  corn-supply  for  Constantinople.  There  was  a  grave 
danger  that  the  Byzantine  capital  might  be  starved  into  surrender 
to  the  Catalans,  In  the  autumn  of  1306  Andronikos  was  persuaded 
by  his  advisers  into  a  desperate  policy  of  forbidding  East  Thracian 
peasants  to  sow  crops  and  he  withheld  armed  protection  to  some  of 
them  against  the  Catalans  (accorded  earlier,  in  1305).  The  plan  was 
to  force  the  Catalans  to  withdraw  from  Thrace,  as  they  would  not 
be  able  to  feed  their  army.  In  vain  Athanasios  protested  against  this 
imperial  policy,  which  in  the  winter  of  1306-7  caused  one  of  the 
worst  famines  in  the  capital’s  history.  According  to  Theoktistos,  the 
earliest  biographer  of  Athanasios,  it  was  “a  famine  more  terrible  than 
any  ever  recorded,  so  that  whole  families  were  entirely  extinguished 
and  dead  people  were  lying  in  piles  in  the  streets”.^®  This  Byzantine 
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policy  did,  however,  work  and  by  the  summer  of  1307  the  Catalans 
had  abandoned  Thrace  and  moved  into  southern  Macedonia.®” 

Since  1305  Athanasios  had  tried  to  organize  poor  relief  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  his  efforts  became  particularly  important  in  the  ter¬ 
rible  winter  of  1306—7.  He  organized  public  feeding  of  poor  people 
and  would  give  them  food  personally.®'  He  also  distributed  clothing. 
He  tried  to  raise  as  much  money  for  this  as  he  could  from  various 
church  institutions.  He  begged  Andronikos  in  a  series  of  letters  to 
reintroduce  controls  over  the  price  of  corn  and  to  try  to  check  hoard¬ 
ing.®^  The  emperor  did  take  some  such  measures,  though  they  were 
quite  inadequate. 

Athanasios  did  more  for  the  people  of  Constantinople  during  those 
terrible  years  than  anyone.  An  unofficial  cult  of  him  as  a  saint  devel¬ 
oped  in  his  monastery  in  Constantinople  and  among  the  lower  classes 
of  the  capital.®^  His  second  biographer,  Joseph  Kalothetos,  writing 
between  1334  and  1360,  reflected  the  traditional  memories  about 
him  when  he  praised  his  life  of  poverty  and  regarded,  as  a  fitting 
tribute  to  him,  the  message  of  the  New  Testament  “that  the  rich 
will  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”®"' 
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et  un  discours  inedits  de  Theolepte  de  Philadelphia”. 

18.  A.  M.  Talbot,  “The  Patriarch  Athanasius  and  the  church”,  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Papers,  27  (1973). 

19.  A.  M.  Talbot  (ed.),  Ihe  Correspondence  of  Athanasius  I,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
(Washington,  1975). 
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TRANSLATIONS  FROM  GREEK  INTO  LATIN, 
CHIEFLY  IN  THE  SECOND  HALF  OF 
THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY 


I 

The  attempt  in  1274  to  create  a  lasting  union  between  the  Western 
and  the  Eastern  Churches,  and  its  collapse  after  1282,  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  previous  two  chapters.  However,  one  of  the  positive 
results  of  a  period  of  closer  links  between  the  Latin  and  the  Byzantine 
civilizations  was  the  translation  from  Greek  into  Latin  of  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  philosophical  and  scientific  works.  By  1 300  almost 
all  genuine  Aristotelian  treatises  and  a  number  of  valuable  ancient 
commentaries  on  them  were  available  in  Latin  versions. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  translations  from 
the  Greek  of  many  Aristotelian  writings  and  the  revisions  of  earlier 
Greek  translations  were  almost  all  the  work  of  one  single  scholar, 
the  Dominican  William  of  Moerbeke  (d.  1286).'  He  was  a  papal 
chaplain  at  Viterbo  possibly  from  at  least  1266  (certainly  by  1267) 
and  a  papal  penitentiary  from  1272  at  the  latest,  until  April  1278, 
when  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Corinth.^  In  the  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Union  of  Lyons  in  1274  he  appears  to  have  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  much  of  the  Greek  correspondence  of  the  popes. ^  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  Greek  interpreters  at  the  Council  of  Lyons.  At  the 
solemn  pontifical  Mass  on  29  June  1274,  celebrating  the  conclusion 
of  the  Union,  he  was  one  of  the  two  papal  penitentiaries  who  sang 
the  papal  Credo,  including  the  crucial  formula  of  the  Procession  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  “from  the  Father  and  the  Son”.'* 

A  comprehensive  account  of  the  emergence  of  the  almost  complete 


‘  His  translations  and  revisions  of  older  translations  from  Greek  are  listed  in  the 
Table  forming  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

^  For  a  select  list  of  publications  about  him  see  section  I  of  the  references  to  this 
chapter. 

^  A.  Pattin  (1989),  ref.  1. 10,  p.  395. 

'  Ibid. 
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Latin  Aristotle  and  of  the  consequences  of  this  for  Western  theol¬ 
ogy  and  learning  would  require  a  separate  book.  Here  I  can  only 
stress  that  Moerbeke’s  fresh  translations  and  his  revisions  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  ones,  greatly  enlarged  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle  in  the  Latin 
West,  as  also  of  late  Neoplatonism,  represented  by  Proclus  (410-485 
A.D.),  the  most  systematic  of  the  expositors  of  the  Neoplatonic  doc¬ 
trines.  Moerbeke  translated  some  of  Proclus’  most  important  writings 
and,  through  them,  introduced  to  the  West  more  of  Plato  (particu¬ 
larly  a  part  of  Plato’s  Parmenides). 

The  earliest,  and  greatest,  beneficiary  of  Moerbeke’s  translations 
was  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  used  them  extensively  in  his  later  writ¬ 
ings.^  St.  Thomas  was  seeking  the  genuine  teachings  of  Aristotle.  He 
brought  to  this  quest  an  exceptional  grasp  of  what  was  required  in 
pursuing  valid  philosophical  demonstrations,  an  unusually  acute  sense 
of  historical  development  and  an  awareness  that  one  had  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  authenticity  of  writings  which  one  was  citing.® 

He  was  a  profoundly  original  thinker  and  very  independent  in 
what  he  took  from  his  sources.  Moerbeke’s  translations,  of  Proclus 
as  well  as  of  Aristotle,  were  fused  by  him  with  parts  of  earlier  trans¬ 
lations  from  Arabic  writers.’  While  I  cannot  say  much  about  the 
influence  of  Moerbeke’s  versions  on  St.  Thomas’  scholastic  succes¬ 
sors,  I  shall  cite  some  evidence  about  the  use  made  of  them  by  St. 
Thomas  as  an  illustration  of  Moerbeke’s  importance. 

The  long-term  consequences  of  Moerbeke’s  labours  as  translator 
were  immense.  Many  of  his  translations  continued  to  be  copied  very 
widely.  We  have  in  several  cases  hundreds  of  manuscripts  contain¬ 
ing  Moerbeke’s  renderings  or  revisions  of  particular  works.®  A  large 
proportion  of  them  were  destined  for  university  students,  especially 
at  Paris.®  Moerbeke  gave  a  massive  impulse  to  discussions  of  an 
immense  range  of  theological,  philosophical  and  scientific  problems. 
Besides  his  Aristotelian  and  Proclian  translations,  he  also  provided 
the  first  Latin  versions  of  the  bulk  of  the  mathematical  writings  of 


^  I  am  chiefly  relying  on  I.  T.  Eschmann’s  catalogue  of  St.  Thomas’  works 
appended  to  E.  Gilson,  The  Christian  Philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (London,  1 957). 

®  M.  Grahmann  (1946),  ref.  1.2,  pp.  68-71. 

'  L.  Minio-Paluello  (1965),  ref  1.5,  pp.  634-36. 

®  Cf.  the  table  of  Moerbeke’s  translations  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

®  E.g.  the  vast  majority  of  the  107  known  manuscripts  of  Moerbeke’s  translation 
of  Aristotle’s  Politics.  Cf  B.  Schneider  in  J.  Wiesner  (1987),  ref.  11.15,  vol.  II, 
p.  487  and  n.  2. 
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Archimedes,  using  Greek  manuscripts  that  subsequently  disappeared. 

The  contrast  between  the  serious  use  made  in  Western  Europe  of 
some  of  the  Aristotelian  texts  (in  Latin  translations)  and  the  Byzantine 
neglect  of  a  few  of  the  same  treatises  illuminates  the  different  pri¬ 
orities  of  these  two  civilizations.  In  the  West  they  were  incorporated 
into  fundamental  inquiries  into  a  combination  of  Christian  revela¬ 
tion  with  human  rationality,  especially  in  the  writings  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  There  are  in  his  works  frequent  cross-references  between 
different  treatises  of  Aristotle,  as  in  his  mind  all  the  essentials  of 
Aristotelian  outlook  and  methods  were  fused  into  a  coherent  system. 
Thus  the  first  sentence  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Nicomachean  Ethics 
cites  the  beginning  of  the  Aristotelian  Metaphysics,  while  his  Commentary 
on  the  Politics  starts  with  a  quotation  from  the  Aristotelian  Physics}'^ 
He  often  refers  to  Aristotle  as  simply  “the  Philosopher”." 

In  the  century  after  1261  Byzantine  theologians  were  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  issues  that  had  no  connection  with  lessons  drawn  from 
Aristotle’s  search  after  rational  order  (chapters  5  and  6  above;  chap¬ 
ter  19  below).  Only  a  few  of  the  Byzantine  scholars  fluent  in  Latin, 
and  aware  of  what  the  Latin  civilisation  had  to  offer,  profited  from 
some  of  the  achievements  of  Western  scholasticism  (see  especially 
chapter  19  below,  about  the  brothers  Kydones). 

The  Politics  of  Aristotle  meant  almost  nothing  to  Byzantines.'^  But 
in  the  West  they  became  an  influential  element  in  writings  about 
human  society  and  the  ideal  state.  Greek  city  states  were  of  no 
importance  to  Byzantines,  but  aroused  intense  interest  in  some  of 
the  writers  of  the  fourteenth-century  Italian  city  states.  Some  of  the 
uses  to  which  his  translation  of  the  Politics  were  put  by  the  Italians 
would  have  horrified  Moerbeke,  the  devoted  servant  of  a  succession 
of  popes.  But  Marsilio’s  anti-papal  bombshell  of  7he  Defender  of  the 
Peace,  rooted  in  Aristotle’s  Politics''^  and  Nicomachean  Ethics,  or  the  use 
of  these  writings  by  Dante  in  the  De  Monarchiaf  showed  how  they 
could  make  a  vital  contribution  to  a  revival  of  political  and  ethical 
speculations. 

Such  vast  subjects  cannot  be  pursued  here  in  any  detail.  This 


A.  P.  D’Entreves  (ed.),  Aquinas,  Selected  Political  Writings  (Oxford,  1959),  pp. 
189-195. 

"  Ibid.,  in  the  first  sentences  of  the  two  Commentaries. 

See  below,  section  IV  of  this  chapter. 

See  A.  Gewirth  (1964),  ref  II. 5,  vol.  I  (Introduction). 

'■*  L.  Minio-Paluello  (1979),  ref  1.9,  pp.  64,  73-75. 
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chapter  can  only  examine  one  corner  of  this  field  of  relations  between 
Byzantine  learning  and  Western  scholasticism.  It  is  a  corner  which 
is  not  explored  often.  Moerbeke  and  some  other  translators  (chiefly 
of  medical  texts)  presumably  owed  much  to  the  information  received 
from  Byzantine  scholars  about  the  location  and  deciphering  of  Byzan¬ 
tine  codices  and  the  interpretation  of  their  contents.  This  may  pro¬ 
vide  some  welcome,  indirect  evidence  about  Byzantine  philosophical 
and  scientific  learning,  as  well  as  about  some  of  its  limitations. 


II 

Moerbeke  never  explained  why  he  carried  out  his  large  series  of 
translations  into  Latin.  L.  Minio-Paluello  has  plausibly  suggested  that 
his  Aristotelian  translations  were  prompted  by  the  existence  of  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  versions  of  many  of  them,  some  translated  from  Greek,  oth¬ 
ers  from  Arabic  or  Hebrew.  Scholars  who  wanted  to  use  them  were 
uncertain  about  their  quality.  We  have  several  manuscripts,  dating 
mostly  from  the  time  before  the  start  of  Moerbeke’s  translating  activ¬ 
ities,  trying  to  compare  the  various  Latin  versions  of  the  same 
Aristotelian  treatises.  Moerbeke  probably  embarked  on  his  translat¬ 
ing  career  to  put  some  order  into  this  textual  chaos  by  providing 
more  obviously  authoritative  versions,  translated  directly  from  Greek. 

Moerbeke  was  clearly  impelled  by  wide  curiosity.  He  was  collect¬ 
ing  information  outside  what  seem  to  have  been  his  main  fields  of 
study.  We  have,  for  example,  a  list  of  writings  ascribed  to  Hippocrates, 
the  traditional  founder  of  Greek  medical  scholarship,  which  he  inserted 
into  one  of  the  manuscripts  used  by  him  (the  Vienna  ms.Vindob.phi- 
los.gr.  100).'® 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  knowledge  he  must  have  acquired  in 
Greece  was  his  awareness  that  the  ancient  Doric  dialect  had  a  different 
orthography  from  the  standard  Attic  Greek  and  different  grammat¬ 
ical  endings  of  nouns  and  verbs.  Awareness  of  this  appears  after 
1280  in  the  editions  by  Byzantine  scholars  of  the  Sicilian  poetry  of 
Theocritus,  but  Moerbeke  showed  that  he  knew  this  already  in  1269 
in  translating  Archimedes  from  Syracuse  in  Sicily.'^ 


L.  Minio-Paluello  (1965),  ref.  1.5,  pp.  623"28. 
No.  36  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

M.  Clagett  (1976),  ref  II.  1,  vol.  II,  pt.  1,  p.  49. 
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Moerbeke  acquired  gradually  a  very  wide  knowledge  of  ancient 
Greek  vocabulary.  He  was  at  his  best  in  handling  philosophical 
terms,'®  though  his  mastery  of  Greek  never  became  fully  adequate. 
Only  a  long  residence  in  one  of  the  Dominican  convents  in  Greece 
and  opportunities  for  contacts  with  Byzantine  scholars  can  account 
for  his  wide  knowledge  of  ancient  Greek.  We  know  that  he  did  one 
of  his  earliest  translations  (no.  1  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter)  at 
Thebes  in  central  Greece,  where  a  convent  had  existed  since,  at 
least,  1253.'®  Several  of  his  other  early  translations  are  dated  in  1260 
at  Nicaea,  at  a  time  when  it  was  still  the  Byzantine  capital  (Appendix 
to  this  chapter:  nos.  2,  3,  5). 

Our  knowledge  of  his  methods  of  working  owes  most  to  two  man¬ 
uscripts.  The  Vienna  ms.Vindob.philos.gr.  100  was  the  source  for  the 
translation  of  books  1 1  and  1 4  of  the  Aristotelian  Metaphysics,  as 
well  as  of  a  major  part  of  book  13.®°  His  autograph  copy  of  the 
translation  of  Archimedes  and  other  mathematical  texts  has  been 
identified  in  ms.Vat.Ottobonianus  lat.  1850.®'  In  some  other  cases  we 
can  reconstruct  fairly  convincingly  the  original  copy  of  his  transla¬ 
tion  from  its  immediate  descendant,  (e.g.  in  the  case  of  the  Aristotelian 
Politics).'^ 

Like  all  medieval  translators  into  Latin,  Moerbeke  tried  to  pro¬ 
duce  fairly  literal  translations.  This  did  result  in  clumsy  and  not  very 
readable  versions,  contemptuously  denounced  by  humanist  transla¬ 
tors  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Particularly  awkward  were  his  render¬ 
ings  of  famous  ancient  writers,  like  Homer,®®  whom  Aristotle  cited 
with  delight.  Moerbeke  never  achieved  the  mastery  of  this  literature, 
unlike  his  Byzantine  contemporaries,  and  one  has  the  impression  that 
he  did  not  appreciate  its  importance. 

However,  the  medieval  methods  of  literal  translation,  of  which 
Moerbeke  was  a  particularly  skilful  practitioner,  had  reasonable  expla¬ 
nations.  The  philosophical  and  scientific  writings  which  he  was  trans¬ 
lating  were  works  regarded  as  authoritative.  Faithful  adherence  to 


L.  G.  Westerink  in  Mnemosyne,  4th  ser.,  15  (1962),  p.  489. 

M.  Grabmann  (1946),  ref.  1.2,  p.  36. 

“  Cf.  no.  5  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter  and  the  article  of  G.  Vuillemin- 
Diem  cited  there. 

Ibid.,  no.  1 7. 

B.  Schneider  in  J.  Wiesner  (1987),  ref  11.15,  vol.  II,  pp.  487-97. 

Ibid.,  pp.  495-96;  M.  Untersteiner  (1980),  ref.  I.l  1,  pp.  194-95  and  n.  66  on 
p.  195. 
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their  original  wording  was  obligatory.  Besides,  a  very  difficult  and 
concise  writer  like  Aristotle,  hard  to  understand  even  in  the  original 
Greek,  demanded  a  rigorously  literal  rendering. 

Like  all  translators  of  philosophical  works  into  Latin,  Moerbeke 
had  to  cope  with  the  absence  of  adequate  Latin  terms.  Repeatedly 
he  simply  transliterated  the  Greek  words  into  the  Latin  alphabet. 
This  condemned  his  Latin  readers  to  guess  at  their  meaning  from 
the  general  context.^"*  However,  he  did  this  less  often  as  his  proficiency 
in  translating  improved.  Thus,  in  his  early  translation  {c.  1260—64) 
of  the  first  two  books  of  Aristotle’s  Politics  he  resorted  to  more  fre¬ 
quent  transliterations  than  in  his  second,  subsequent  version.  That 
later  translation  contained  fewer  mere  transliterations  of  Greek  terms 
and  more  attempts  at  providing  Latin  equivalents  for  words  only 
transliterated  in  his  first  version. 

The  best  medieval  translations  of  Aristotle  “were  at  least  clear 
enough  to  allow  for  recovery  of  Aristotle’s  thought  by  patient  and 
persistent  readers”. Dante  as  a  reader  of  Aristotle,  and  of  Western 
theologians  using  Latin  Aristotelian  translations,  provides  a  good 
example.  He  was  not  an  academic  teacher,  but  a  careful  reader  of 
much  contemporary  theology  and  philosophy,  not  adhering  to  any 
one  doctrine,  but  combining  what  best  suited  him.  A  list  of  key 
assumptions  he  attributed  to  Aristotle  is  impressively  correct: 

and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  passages  where  scholars  like  Dante  went  seri¬ 
ously  wrong  through  misinterpretation  of  Aristotle’s  meaning  because 
of  the  insufficiency  of  literal  translations.*'’ 

Moerbeke’s  determination  to  produce  fairly  literal  translations  appear 
to  have  become  more  pronounced  as  his  translating  ventures  pro¬ 
gressed.**  In  some  cases  we  can  even  reconstruct  from  his  Latin  ver¬ 
sions  the  type  of  Greek  original  texts  which  he  was  using.  This  is 
certainly  true  of  his  translations  of  Aristotle’s  De  Caelo  and  of  the  De 
Fato  by  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias.*®  In  this  last  case  we  can  tell  from 


*■*  G.  Verbeke  in  J.  Brams  and  tV.  Vanhamel  (1989),  ref.  I.l,  pp.  7-10. 

“  W.  Kneale  (1986),  ref.  1.3,  p.  452,  summing  up  L.  Minio-Paluello’s  conclu¬ 
sions. 

L.  Minio-Paluello  (1979),  ref  1.9,  pp.  63-6.  On  Dante’s  scholastic  studies  see 
especially  K.  Foster,  “St.  Thomas  and  Dante”  in  llie  Tiw  Dantes  and  Other  Studies 
(London,  1977),  pp.  56-65. 

”  C.  Steel  (1982)  cited  in  P.  Thillet  (1982-3),  ref.  11.14,  p.  34  and  n.  1. 

™  Nos.  9  and  34  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter.  For  the  translation  of  On  the 
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Moerbeke’s  translation  that  he  must  have  been  using  an  old  Byzantine 
manuscript  in  capital  letters. 

There  is  abundant  other  evidence  of  the  scrupulous  care  of  his 
translations.  If,  subsequently  to  his  first  version,  he  discovered  fresh 
Greek  manuscripts,  he  revised  his  first  translation  in  the  light  of 
them.^®  He  sometimes  noted  the  Greek  equivalents  of  Latin  words 
when  the  Greek  was  hard  to  translate  exactly.  In  his  version  of 
Alexander’s  De  Fato  we  find  the  troublesome  Greek  words  noted  in 
the  margin  in  the  capital  script  of  his  Greek  original.^°  The  same  is 
true  of  his  version  of  ms.  A  of  Archimedes,  which  dated  from  the 
ninth  century  A.D.  We  can  tell  from  Renaissance  copies  of  ms.  A 
that  it  was  written  in  a  minuscule  script,  but  without  accents  or 
breathing  signs.  These  are  similarly  lacking  in  Moerbeke’s  marginal 
notes  of  troublesome  Greek  words  in  the  autograph  copy  of  his  trans¬ 
lation  (ms.Vat.Ottobonianus  lat.  1850).^' 

While,  ideally,  he  aimed  at  fairly  literal  translations,  he  departed 
from  this  frequently.  Repeatedly  he  altered  the  order  of  words  or 
inserted  Latin  words  that  could  not  have  possibly  corresponded  to 
his  Greek  originals. He  would  have  been  surprised  to  learn  that 
his  translations  would  today  be  used  frequently  for  reconstructing  his 
Greek  sources. 

Despite  the  patient  care  displayed  by  Moerbeke  in  his  translations, 
they  were  not  entirely  satisfactory,  because  he  never  fully  achieved 
a  mastery  of  classical  Greek.  Perhaps  if  we  had  more  of  the  Greek 
manuscripts  he  was  using  (instead  of  only  two),  some  of  his  errors 
could  be  accounted  for  by  the  abbreviations,  lack  of  accents  and 
general  illegibility  of  some  of  his  texts.  This  might  mitigate  in  some 
cases,  but  cannot  remove,  the  general  conclusion  that  his  knowledge 
of  Greek  was  insufficient.  His  grasp  of  Greek  grammar  remained 
defective  and  so  was  his  knowledge  of  Greek  vocabulary.  This  appears 
clearly  in  his  translations  of  the  Neoplatonist  Proclus  in  1268  and 
even  as  late  as  1280:  E.  R.  Dodds,  in  editing  the  Proclian  Elements 


Sly  (De  Caelo)  see  P.  Moraux  (1965),  ref.  II,  pp.  CLXxxvni-ix  and  for  De  Fato  cf  P. 
Thillet  (1982-83),  ref  11.14. 

B.  Schneider  in  J.  Wiesner  (1987),  ref  11.15,  p.  495  [Politics),  ibid.,  n.  23  (Rhetoric). 
™  P.  Thillet  (1982-3),  ref  11.14,  p.  33  and  n.  1,  pp.  41-2. 

Ibid.,  pp.  43—4.  For  the  original  ms.  A  as  revealed  by  later  copies  cf.  E.  B. 
Fryde  (1996),  ref.  II. 4,  vol.  II,  p.  690.  The  translation  of  Archimedes  is  no.  17  in 
the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

M.  Untersteiner  (1980),  ref.  1. 11,  pp.  195-96. 
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ofTheologp,  commented  on  Moerbeke’s  1268  translation  that  his  “own 
scholarship  was  not  of  high  order”. L.  G.  Westerink,  speaking  of 
his  rendering  in  1280  of  Proclus’  Tria  Opuscula,  was  even  harsher. 
He  noted  that  Moerbeke  “is  at  his  best  in  philosophical  terminol¬ 
ogy,  but  there  are  blunders  even  there.  Outside  this  limited  field  he 
is  often  completely  lost”.^"*  These  are  the  judgements  of  two  out¬ 
standing  scholars,  as  were  the  similar  criticisms  of  M.  Untersteiner.^^ 
M.  Clagett,  in  discussing  his  translations  of  Archimedes,  confirmed 
that  Moerbeke’s  “competence  in  mathematics  remained  mediocre”. 
His  abstention  from  translating  some  treatises  in  his  two  Archimedean 
manuscripts  may  have  been  due  to  the  recognition  that  they  were 
beyond  his  comprehension.  In  particular,  the  complexity  of  the  math¬ 
ematics  in  them  may  have  defeated  him.^® 

With  a  few  exceptions  (especially  the  Aristotelian  Politics  and  Poetics) 
the  Latin  versions  of  Moerbeke  do  not  add  many  superior  readings 
to  the  texts  known  from  other  sources.  However,  in  a  few  cases  his 
translations  constitute  today  our  sole  versions  of  works  for  which  the 
original  Greek  text  is  now  lost.  These  include:  the  complete  text  of 
the  Archimedean  treatise  On  Floating  Bodies  (from  ms.  B,  only  pre¬ 
served,  in  part,  by  Moerbeke’s  translation);^^  the  last  part  of  book 
VII  of  the  Gommentary  by  Proclus  on  Plato’s  Parmenides;  the  end  of 
book  I  of  the  Gommentary  by  Simplicius  on  Aristotle’s  De  Caelo; 
Pseudo-Philoponos  (probably  Stephen  of  Alexandria)  De  Intellectu?^ 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  Moerbeke  understood  the  philo¬ 
sophical  evolution  of  the  ancient  doctrines  about  Aristotle’s  teach¬ 
ings  and  the  extent  to  which  in  late  antiquity  the  Neoplatonists  were 
engaged  in  explaining  away  possible  conflicts  between  Plato  and 
Aristotle.^®  The  contemporary  Byzantine  scholars  could  not  be  of 
any  help  here.  He  was  simultaneously  making  available  to  the  Latin 


E.  R.  Dodds  (ed.),  Proclus,  The  Etemenls  of  Theotogy  (2nd  ed.,  Oxford,  1963), 

p.  XLIII. 

L.  G.  Westerink  in  Mnemosyne,  4th  ser.,  15  (1962),  p.  189. 

M.  Untersteiner  (1980),  ref.  1. 11,  pp.  194-95  and  n.  66  on  p.  195. 

M.  Clagett  (1976),  ref  II.  1,  vol.  I,  pp.  49-51,  56. 

J.  Heiberg  discovered  (and  later  edited),  a  partial,  and  repeatedly  different,  text 
of  this  treatise  in  a  palimpsest  of  the  tenth  century  A.D.  Cf  his  article  in  Hermes, 
42  (1907),  pp.  235-42.  For  Moerbeke’s  translations  of  Archimedes  see  no.  17  in 
the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

Ibid.,  nos.  16,  20,  15a. 

Cf  the  illuminating  study  by  H.  J.  Blumenthal,  “Neoplatonic  elements  in  the 
de  Anima  commentaries”  in  R.  Sorabji  (1990),  ref.  11.13,  pp.  305-24. 
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W est  genuine  Aristotelian  treatises,  commentaries  by  men  who  adhered 
to  authentic  Aristotelian  traditions  (like  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  and 
Themistios),  Neo-Platonic  commentators  on  Aristotle  like  Simplicius 
(who,  despite  immense  and  scrupulous  learning,  was  often  funda¬ 
mentally  misleading  in  his  interpretations  of  Aristotle),  and  original 
thinkers  like  Proclus  (not  primarily  a  student  of  Aristotle,  and  han¬ 
dling  doctrines  derived  from  him  in  ways  that  would  have  utterly 
puzzled  their  author). 

This  very  wide  variety  of  Moerbeke’s  translations  was  bound  to 
affect  their  quality  adversely.  Only  a  translator  who  understood  more 
clearly  than  Moerbeke  was  capable  of  doing  the  doctrinal  differences 
and  subtle  nuances  of  conflicting  assumptions  in  the  philosophical 
labyrinth  he  was  tackling  could  have  done  full  justice  to  these  texts 
or  forged  an  adequate  philosophical  vocabulary  for  translating  them 
all.  This  was  beyond  Moerbeke’s  capacity  or  that  of  any  other  Latin 
translator  of  his  time. 


Ill 

The  Byzantine  background  to  Moerbeke’s  translations  comprised 
many  positive  features,  though  also  some  negative  ones.  The  posi¬ 
tive  features  may  have  included  his  choice  of  Greek  manuscripts  and 
the  decisions  about  the  works  that  deserved  translations.  It  is  true 
that  in  each  case  Moerbeke  was  influenced  by  his  knowledge  of  gaps 
among  the  existing  Latin  translations,  or  of  earlier  Latin  versions 
which  needed  correction.  Furthermore,  he  depended  on  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  Greek  manuscripts.  Often  he  may  have  relied  mainly  on 
his  own  judgement.  But  I  conjecture  that,  repeatedly,  he  may  have 
been  influenced  by  well-informed,  scholarly  Byzantine  advice. 

Except  for  the  De  Coloribus,  which  may  have  been  a  work  of 
Theophrastus,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle, all  Moerbeke’s  Aristotelian 
translations  were  of  writings  that  we  accept  as  genuine  works  of  Aris¬ 
totle.  This  contrasts  strikingly  with  translations  made  between  1258 
and  1266  for  King  Manfred  of  Sicily,  which  contained  virtually  no 
genuine  Aristotelian  works  (translations  by  Bartholomew  of  Messina).'*' 
Moerbeke’s  choices  of  the  ancient  commentaries  on  Aristotle  which 


No.  33  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 
L.  Minio-Paluello  (1970),  ref.  1.6,  p.  272. 
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he  decided  to  translate  included  a  number  of  outstandingly  impor¬ 
tant  works.  Some  of  the  Byzantine  manuscripts  he  used  for  his  trans¬ 
lations  were  particularly  valuable. 

The  negative  features  of  the  Byzantine  background  included  two 
major  ones.  Moerbeke  repeatedly  failed  to  decipher  correctly  some 
parts  of  his  Greek  manuscripts.  Admittedly,  as  I  shall  try  to  show, 
he  was  using  some  defective  or  very  puzzling  codices.  Perhaps  Byzantine 
scholars  known  to  him  could  not  help  him  sufficiently.  Still  more 
serious  was  Moerbeke’s  ignorance  of  the  historical  and  literary  back¬ 
ground  of  Aristotle  and  other  ancient  writers.  This  was  also  largely 
true  of  his  possible  Byzantine  informants,  though  they  were  much 
more  familiar  than  Moerbeke  with  leading  ancient  poets,  like  Homer, 
repeatedly  cited  by  Aristotle.'*^  Some  grave  mistranslations  of  words, 
and  misrepresentations  of  entire  sentences,  resulted  from  those  two 
limitations  in  Moerbeke’s  scholarly  equipment,  and,  no  doubt,  from 
other  causes  as  well."*^ 

Perhaps  Moerbeke’s  earliest  Aristotelian  translations  were  his  Latin 
versions  of  a  series  of  zoological  writings.  They  show  signs  of  inex¬ 
perience  if  one  compares  them  with  his  later  translations  of,  for 
example,  the  Politics  and  the  Rhetoric.'^ 

Moerbeke’s  rendering  of  the  De  Partibus  Animalium  was  completed 
at  Thebes  in  December  1259  or  1260.“*^  His  choice  was  excellent, 
as  that  zoological  treatise  forms  an  introduction  to  a  series  of  bio¬ 
logical  writings.  In  book  I  Aristotle  discusses  the  methods  which 
should  be  adopted  in  such  studies.  It  was  designed  as  a  theoretical 
treatise,  to  be  followed  by  other  more  purely  descriptive  studies.  In 
antiquity  Galen,  the  most  important  and  original  medical  writer  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire  (active  in  the  second  half  of  the 
second  century  A.D.),  treated  it  as  the  most  fundamental  of  Aristotle’s 
anatomical  writings.  It  is  a  manual  of  comparative  anatomy.  Its  cen¬ 
tral  objective  is  to  explain  that  the  structure  of  each  known  animal 
assures  its  successful  functioning."*®  Moerbeke  used  a  good  Greek 
manuscript  related  to  our  second  oldest  Aristotelian  collection  in 


M.  Untersteiner  (1980),  ref.  1. 11,  pp.  194-95  and  n.  71  on  p.  196. 

Ibid.,  pp.  194-96. 

M.  Grabmann  (1946),  ref.  1.2,  p.  191,  citing  L.  Dittmeyer  (1934). 

No.  1  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

P.  Louis  (1957),  Ref  II. 8b,  the  Introduction;  P.  Moraux,  “Galen  and  Aristotle’s 
De  Partibus  Animalium”  in  Studies  Presented  to  David  M.  Balme .  .  .  (Bristol,  1985). 
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ms.Par.gr.  1853  of  the  tenth  eentury,  but  he  may  have  eollated  it 
with  other  codices  of  a  different  textual  tradition.*^ 

L.  Minio-Paluello  assumed  that  a  translation  of  some  other  bio- 
logieal  treatises  followed  soon  after  (c.  1260).  He  expressly  indicated 
this  for  Aristotle’s  Historia  Animalium  and  De  Generatione  Animaliumd^ 
This  would  suggest  that  at  this  early  date  in  Moerbeke’s  career  as 
Aristotelian  translator  he  had  already  been  made  aware,  perhaps  by 
his  Byzantine  contacts,  of  the  importance  of  all  these  biological  writ¬ 
ings.  The  Historia  Animalium,  in  its  Byzantine  form,  is,  indeed,  the 
longest  of  all  the  extant  Aristotelian  treatises.  It  assembles  a  vast 
amount  of  evidence  about  types  of  differences  between  the  various 
species  of  animals,  including  humans.  The  De  Generatione  Animalium 
is  intended  as  a  sequel  to  the  more  theoretical  and  speculative  De 
Partibus  Animalium  (translated  by  Moerbeke  in  1259  or  1260).  It  is 
concerned  with  the  purpose  of  the  organs  of  animal  reproduction  in 
all  their  variety.'*^ 

Moerbeke’s  translation  of  the  Historia  Animalium  was  based  on  an 
unusual  manuscript,  closely  related  to  the  Florentine  ms.Laur.87.4 
of  the  late  twelfth  century,  containing  numerous  readings  peculiar 
to  itself  P.  Louis  regarded  it  as  a  very  valuable  manuscript,  one  of 
the  best  exemplars  of  the  first  of  the  two  textual  families.^°  Ms.Laur.87.4 
also  contains  the  De  Generatione  Animalium,^'  but  it  is  as  yet  unknown 
whether  Moerbeke  used  a  similar  manuscript  for  his  translation. 

His  rendering  of  the  two  related  treatises  dealing  with  the  motion 
of  animals  should  be  ascribed  to  the  same  period,  as  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  used  one  of  them  in  his  Summa  Contra  Gentiles,  written  between 
1261  and  1264.^^  These  two  treatises  have  different  titles.  One,  the 
De  Incessu  Animalium,  is  factual  and  descriptive  like  the  Historia  Animalium. 
The  second,  the  De  Motu  Animalium  (cited  by  St.  Thomas),  is  more 
theoretical,  like  the  De  Partibus  Animalium,  and  aims  at  discussions 
of  purpose. There  is  no  agreement  among  recent  editors  of  these 


■*’  I.  During  (ed.),  Arbtotle’s  De  Partibus  Animalium  (Goteborg,  1943),  pp.  54—55; 
P.  Louis  (1957),  ref.  11.8b,  pp.  xxxix-xi. 

Nos.  6  and  7  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref.  II. 4,  vol.  I,  pp.  203-5. 

™  Ibid.,  pp.  204,  258  and  P.  Louis,  ref  IL8a  (1964),  pp.  xlvii,  xlix-l,  liii-ix. 
Fryde,  ibid.,  vol.  I,  p.  205. 

No.  8  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter;  a  catalogue  of  St.  Thomas’  works 
appended  by  1.  T.  Eschmann  to  E.  Gilson,  Die  Christian  Philosophy  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  (London,  1957),  p.  386. 

Fryde,  vol.  I,  p.  205. 
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treatises  about  the  textual  traditions  of  the  Greek  sources  of  Moerbeke’s 
translations.^* 

Only  40  extant  Latin  manuscripts  contain  Moerbeke’s  translations 
of  all  the  five  biological  treatises.  The  two  works  on  the  movement 
of  animals  came  to  be  most  popular  among  Latin  scholars,  as  we 
have  237  codices  containing  copies  of  them.^^ 

Aristotle’s  Meteorologica  is  usually  found  in  codices  containing  his  four 
‘physical’  treatises.  All  four  have  a  common  preoccupation  with 
change  and  movement.  The  Meteorologica  deals  with  a  wide  range  of 
natural  phenomena  (including  much  geology  and  chemistry).^® 
Moerbeke’s  translation  of  it  was  completed  in  April  1260  at  Nicaea 
and  his  rendering  of  books  I-III  (out  of  four)  was  the  first  transla¬ 
tion  directly  from  Greek.  He  also  produced  a  better  fresh  version  of 
book  IV,  previously  translated  a  century  earlier  in  southern  Italy  by 
Henry  Aristippus^’  Moerbeke’s  translation  became  very  popular,  as 
we  know  of  175  manuscripts  containing  it.^® 

The  Greek  text  used  by  Moerbeke  is  closely  related  to  the  ver¬ 
sion  in  the  oldest  surviving  manuscript  of  the  ‘physical’  treatises,  the 
Vienna  ms.Philos.gr.  100  (9th  century).^®  As  Moerbeke  is  known  to 
have  used  this  manuscript  at  some  stage  in  his  life,™  this  was  prob¬ 
ably  his  source  for  the  Meteorologka.  One  may  conjecture  that  he 
owed  the  knowledge  of  this  invaluable  codex  to  some  learned  Byzantine. 

At  the  same  time  Moerbeke  also  translated  the  Gommentary  of 
Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  (active  c.  200  A.D.)  on  the  Meteorologica,^^ 
his  only  surviving  commentary  on  one  of  the  ‘physical’  treatises.  As 
Vindob.Philos.gr.  100  lacks  any  texts  of  commentaries,®^  Moerbeke 
must  have  used  some  other  manuscript. 

Alexander  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ancient  commenta¬ 
tors  on  Aristotle,  writing  within  the  authentic  tradition  of  Aristotelian 
scholarship.  In  an  introductory  section  he  discussed  the  nature  of 


Ibid.,  pp.  205-6,  258. 

B.  G.  Dod  in  Cambridge  Histoiy  of  Later  Medieval  Philosophy  (1982);  p.  77  and  n.  133. 
P.  Louis  (1982),  ref.  II. 9,  the  Introductions  to  vols.  I  and  II;  E.  B.  Fryde  (1996), 
ref.  II.9,  vol.  I,  pp.  188,  191. 

L.  Minio-Paluello  (1972),  ref  1.7,  p.  57. 

No.  2  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

P.  Louis  (1982),  ref  11.9,  p.  xlvii. 

G.  Vuillemin-Diem  in  J.  Brams  and  VV.  Vanhamel  (1989),  ref.  I.l,  pp.  135-36. 
No.  3  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

“  List  of  contents  on  pp.  208-9  of  H.  Hunger,  Katalog  der  Griechischen  Handschrijten 
der  OsterreicMschen  Nationalbibliothek,  I  (Vienna,  1961). 
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the  Meteorologica  “and  the  place  of  the  treatise  within  a  general 
classification  of  Aristotle’s  physical  works’’.®^ 

Although  Aristotle’s  De  Caelo,  his  principal  cosmological  treatise,  is 
also  in  ms.Vinob.Philos.gr.  100  (family  b  of  its  text),  Moerbeke  used 
a  different  manuscript  (family  d)  for  his  translation,  executed  prob¬ 
ably  between  1260  and  1262.®“*  The  text  of  Moerbeke’s  Greek  source 
was  closely  related  to  the  second  oldest  Byzantine  codex,  ms.Par.gr. 
1853  of  the  tenth  century.®®  His  translation  of  books  III-IV  was  the 
first  rendering  of  them  directly  from  Greek.  We  know  of  185  codices 
of  his  translation. 

Two  very  important  treatises  of  Aristotle,  the  Physics  and  the 
Metaphysics  were  probably  dealt  with  by  Moerbeke  during  the  same 
period.®®  They  were  closely  connected  and  they  were  frequently  com¬ 
bined  in  the  same  codices.  In  the  case  of  the  Physics  its  8  books  were 
merely  revised  by  Moerbeke,  using  a  translation  by  James  of  Venice 
about  a  century  earlier.  What  he  did  with  the  Metaphysics  was  more 
complex. 

The  Physics  formed  an  introduction  to  all  Aristotle’s  discussions  of 
natural  and  perishable  things.  The  initial  four  books  discuss  funda¬ 
mental  physical  concepts.®’  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  used  Moerbeke’s 
version  during  the  later  stages  of  the  writing  of  his  Gommentary  on 
the  Aristotelian  Physics,  completed  by  1271.®®  Moerbeke  used  the  ven¬ 
erable  ms.Vindob.Philos.gr.  100  but  also  some  other  codex.  We  know 
today  of  230  codices  containing  his  version. 

The  Metaphysics,  preserved  in  the  Byzantine  tradition  in  14  books,®® 
is  now  the  second  largest  Aristotelian  treatise  (surpassed  only  by  the 
Histoiia  Animalium).  One  manuscript  (Gambridge  ms.Peterhouse  22) 
contains  a  note  mentioning  revision  of  book  9  at  Nicaea,  which 
points  to  a  date  around  1260.’°  Moerbeke  revised  older  translations 
of  books  1—10  and  12.  He  then  translated  for  the  first  time  from 


“  R.  W.  Sharpies  in  R.  Sorabji,  ref.  11.13  (1990),  p.  96.  For  Alexander  see  also 
section  III  of  chapter  10. 

No.  9  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

The  textual  traditions  of  the  De  Caelo  are  excellently  discussed  in  P.  Moraux 
(1965),  ref  II.  11,  pp.  clxxiii-lxxxix. 

Nos.  4  and  5  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

A.  Mansion  'm  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  11  (1957),  p.  81;  F.  Solmsen,  Aristotle’s 
System  of  the  Physical  World.  A  Comparison  with  his  Predecessors  (Ithaca,  1960),  pp.  71—2. 
Eschmann  in  Gilson  (1957),  cit.  supra,  pp.  401-2. 

No.  5  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

J.  Brams  and  W.  Vanhamel  (1989),  ref  I.l,  p.  335. 
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Greek  books  11  and  14  as  well  as  much  of  book  13.  As  with  the 
Physics,  he  used  ms.Vindob.Philos.gr.  1 00,  but  he  subsequently  revised 
his  first  version  from  other  sources.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  used  some 
of  the  newly  translated  books  in  a  work  dating  probably  from  1270.’’ 

Thus  a  number  of  Moerbeke’s  most  influential,  new  translations, 
and  revisions  of  extant  earlier  versions,  were  carried  out  in  the  Greek 
lands,  where  he  could  enlist  the  help  of  Byzantine  scholars.  It  is 
there  that  he  acquired  the  confidence  and  the  linguistic  equipment 
enabling  him  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  scholarly  career  to  transla¬ 
tions  from  Greek. 


IV 

L.  Minio-Paluello  remarked  of  Moerbeke  that  “he  can  almost  be 
considered  the  discoverer,  for  our  civilization”  of  Aristotle’s  PoliticsJ'^ 
It  was  a  treatise  of  scant  interest  to  the  men  of  late  Antiquity.  Subjects 
of  autocratic  Roman  emperors  would  find  little  of  interest  in  the 
study  of  long-vanished  independent  city  states.  That  type  of  state 
was  even  more  remote  from  Byzantine  experience.  The  earliest  known 
commentary  was  written  by  Michael  of  Ephesus  in  the  first  half  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Michael  did  not,  of  course,  have  either  the  inter¬ 
est  or  the  information  to  explain  the  historical  and  political  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Politics.  But  his  commentary  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  criticize  the  evil  rule,  as  he  saw  it,  of  Emperor  John  II  (1118—43). 
He  was  writing  for  Anna  Komnena,  who  had  tried  to  dethrone  and 
assassinate  that  imperial  brother  of  hers  (chapter  3). 

Michael’s  commentary,  like  Aristotle’s  Politics  remained  very  rare. 
It  is  worth  stressing  that,  unlike  his  other  commentaries,  it  is  miss¬ 
ing  from  the  large  collection  of  Aristotelian  commentaries  in  the 
Florentine  ms.Laur.85.1,  probably  compiled  for  Emperor  Andronikos 
II.”  Today  only  fragments  of  the  commentary  remain  in  a  single 
codexP  No  manuscripts  of  the  Politics  are  known  before  the  thirteenth 
century.  At  first  Moerbeke  was  only  able  to  find  a  fragment  ending 
abruptly  in  chapter  11  of  book  2,  which  he  translated  between  1260 


Eschmann  in  Gilson  (1957),  cit.  supra,  p.  387;  E.  B.  Fryde  (1994),  ref.  II.3,  pp. 
958-59. 

”  L.  Minio-Paluello  (1970),  ref  1.6,  p.  272. 

”  Above,  section  VI  of  chapter  3. 

'■*  E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref  II.4,  vol.  I,  pp.  277-78. 
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and  12647^  It  was  considerably  damaged  and  much  in  it  puzzled 
him.  He  rendered  quite  a  number  of  terms  by  words  merely  translit¬ 
erating  in  Latin  letters  the  Greek  terms,  either  because  he  could  not 
find  Latin  equivalents  or,  in  some  cases,  because  he  may  not  have 
been  sure  what  the  Greek  words  meant. One  suspects  that  his 
Byzantine  acquaintances  could  give  him  no  help  with  a  treatise  so 
remote  from  their  experience. 

Subsequently,  he  found  a  complete  manuscript  of  the  Politics  and 
translated  it.”  Later  still,  he  came  across  yet  another  codex  and  used 
it  to  improve  this  translation.’®  The  resultant  version  gives  us  a  ren¬ 
dering  textually  better  than  any  Greek  codices  now  extant.  Some  of 
Moerbeke’s  version  alone  preserves  what  seems  to  have  been  Aristotle’s 
actual  text.’®  This  final  recension  is,  of  course,  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  on  Moerbeke’s  first  translation.  There  are  more  Latin  equiv¬ 
alents  of  Greek  terms  and  explanations  of  what  the  Greek  words 
meant.®® 

However,  Moerbeke  could  not  avoid  errors  springing  from  his 
ignorance  about  ancient  Greek  society  and  institutions.  Thus,  he 
translated  by  the  term  honor abilitas,  by  which  he  meant  the  superior 
social  elite,  the  word  in  Aristotle  {timema)  meaning  people  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  “property  qualification”.®'  Similarly,  in  his  correction  of  an  ear¬ 
lier  version  of  Aristotle’s  Mcomachean  Ethics  (closely  related  to  the 
Politics),  Moerbeke  translated  as  an  act  of  the  judge  effecting  justice 
(‘justificatio’)  a  Greek  word  {dikaioma)  by  which  Aristotle  meant  “the 
correction  of  an  act  of  injustice”.®^  These  two  examples  do  not 
amount  to  shocking  errors,  but  they  are  instances  of  Moerbeke  mis¬ 
understanding  institutions  and  social  structure.  He  lapsed  into  errors 
also  through  some  purely  verbal  mistranslations.  Thus,  in  book  III 
of  the  Politics,  where  the  context  demands  the  translation  of  Aristotle’s 
hisos  as  ‘equally’,  Moerbeke  used  a  possible,  different  rendering  of 
the  same  word  as  ‘perhaps’  {forte)P 


No.  10a  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

G.  Verheke  (1989)  in  ref  I.l,  pp.  6-8. 

”  No.  lOh  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

™  B.  Schneider  in  J.  Wiesner  (1987),  ref.  11.15,  vol.  II,  p.  495  and  n.  22. 

”  L.  Minio-Paluello  (1974),  ref.  1.8,  p.  438;  M.  Untersteiner  (1980),  ref  1. 10,  pp. 
199-200. 

™  G.  Verheke  (1989)  in  ref  I.l,  pp.  7-10. 

A.  Gewirth  (1964),  ref  II. 5,  vol  I,  p.  180  and  n.  7. 

Ibid.,  vol  II  (1956),  p.  Lxxxiv. 

“  Ibid.,  vol.  I,  p.  142  and  n.  45. 
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While  in  Byzantium  the  Aristotelian  Politics  continued  to  be  neglected, 
Moerbeke’s  Latin  version  became  extremely  popular  in  Western 
Europe.  107  copies  are  extant  today.  Between  1269  and  1272  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  wrote  a  Commentary  on  books  I  and  II  as  well 
as  a  part  of  book  III.®"*  In  it  he  took  over  Moerbeke’s  translation 
describing  man  as  a  social  animal  {animal  civile).^^  This  was  the  core 
of  Aristotle’s  political  message  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  St.  Thomas. 

The  political  treatise  written  in  medieval  Western  Europe  most 
influenced  by  Aristotle  was  the  Defender  of  the  Peace,  completed  by 
Marsiglio  of  Padua  on  24  June  1 324,®®  and  justifiably  denounced  by 
the  Catholic  church  as  a  most  abhorrent  attack  on  it.  Its  Discourse 
I  depends  on  Moerbeke’s  translation  of  Aristotle’s  Politics  as  its  prin¬ 
cipal  inspiration,®^  though  Aristotle  would  have  been  astonished  by 
this  application  of  his  very  different  preoccupations.  The  Byzantine 
contemporaries  of  Marsilio  would  have  been  equally  horrified  by  his 
treatment  of  relations  between  church  and  state. 


V 

A  variety  of  Aristotelian  treatises  were  translated  or  revised  by 
Moerbeke  in  the  twelve-sixties,  though  it  is  seldom  possible  to  date 
his  version  precisely.  One  of  the  most  important  of  his  revisions  was 
his  adaptation  of  the  De  Anima.  This  has  been  translated  by  James 
of  Venice  in  c.  1160—70  and  Moerbeke  revised  it  probably  before 
1268.  James  had  used  a  text  (or  texts)  related  closely  to  two  of  our 
oldest  mss.,  Par.gr.  1853  of  mid-tenth  century  and  Parisian  Coislin 
gr.386  of  the  eleventh  century.  For  his  revision  Moerbeke  used  one 
or  more  codices  related  to  mss.  different  from  James’  sources  and  giv¬ 
ing  readings  affiliated  to  a  number  of  textual  traditions.®®  His  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  De  Anima  became  the  most  widely  disseminated  of  his 
Latin  versions  and  we  know  today  of  268  manuscripts. 


Eschmann  in  Gilson  (1957),  cit.  supra,  pp.  398,  405. 

A.  P.  D’Entreves,  llie  Medieval  Contribution  to  Political  ITiouglit  (New  York,  1959), 
p.  25,  n.  1. 

“  A.  Gewirth  (1964),  ref.  n.5,  vol.  I,  p.  21  and  n.  13. 

On  Marsilio  see  especially  C.  W.  Previte-Orton,  “Marsilius  of  Padua”,  Proceedings 
of  the  British  Academy,  21  (1935),  pp.  137-183;  A  Gewirth  (1964),  ref  n.5,  vol.  E 

No.  13a  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter.  For  the  types  of  manuscripts  used 
hy  James  and  Moerbeke  see  L.  Minio-Paluello,  “Le  texte  du  De  Anima  d’Aristote: 
la  tradition  latine  avant  1500”,  in  Autour  d’Aristote  (Louvain,  1955),  pp.  220—23,  228. 
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The  De  Anima  opened  up  Aristotle’s  series  of  writings  on  human 
psychology  and  discussed  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  unique 
nature  of  the  human  beings  and  of  the  relationship  between  their 
physical  bodies  and  what  Aristotle  regarded  as  their  souls.  This  was 
of  crucial  interest  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

The  De  Anima  formed  an  introduction  to  seven  fairly  short  trea¬ 
tises,  called  collectively  the  Parva  Naturalia.  Moerbeke  appears  to  have 
revised  earlier  translations  of  them  during  the  twelve-sixties.®^  Surviving 
manuscripts  of  particular  works  range  between  149  and  161. 

The  only  surviving  commentary  by  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  on 
one  of  those  treatises  deals  with  the  De  Sensu  et  Sensibili.  Moerbeke 
translated  it  (before  1274)  from  a  text  older  and  better  than  any 
extant  Greek  manuscript.®® 

He  dealt  with  only  some  of  the  logical  treatises  of  Aristotle.  Possibly 
he  was  convinced  that  the  knowledge  of  them  was  already  sufficiently 
widespread  in  Western  Europe.  A  very  large  number  of  the  earliest 
translations  of  them  by  Boethius  (1st  quarter  of  the  sixth  century 
A.D.)  still  exist  today.®'  There  also  existed  subsequent  translations  of 
some  of  them  into  Latin,  partly  by  unknown  translators,  but  mostly 
by  James  of  Venice  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.®^ 

In  March  1266  Moerbeke  translated  the  Categories,  intended  by 
Aristotle  as  an  elementary  introduction  to  logical  works,  and  he  trans¬ 
lated  at  the  same  time  a  commentary  of  Simplicius.  We  have  ten 
manuscripts  of  each  of  these  translations.®® 

The  commentary  by  Simplicius  was  an  admirable  choice  for  trans¬ 
lation.  It  may  have  been  one  of  his  last  writings,  some  time  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  sixth  century  A.D.  He  wrote  with  clarity  and 
precision  and  was  immensely  erudite.  The  preface  to  his  commen¬ 
tary  is,  probably,  the  most  remarkable  piece  of  writing  that  Simplicius 
has  left  to  us.  It  is  intended  as  a  general  introduction  to  Aristotle’s 
works  and  provides  invaluable  historical  information  about  earlier 
commentators  on  Aristotle.  What  is  known  about  the  lost  earlier 
commentaries  on  the  Categories  is  mainly  based  on  it.®'®  Moerbeke’s 


No.  31  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

“  Ibid.,  no.  32. 

B.  G.  Dod  in  Cambridge  History  of  Later  Medieval  Philosophy  (1982),  pp.  74-5. 

L.  Minio-Paluello  (1965),  ref.  1.5,  pp.  611-12. 

Nos.  11-12  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref  II. 4,  vol.  I,  pp.  215,  240.  For  Simplicius  see  also  sec¬ 
tion  III  of  chapter  10. 
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choice  of  this  work  was,  perhaps,  a  tribute  to  the  expert  scholarship 
of  his  Byzantine  contacts. 

In  the  complete  collections  of  Aristotle’s  logical  writings  the  Categories 
were  usually  followed  by  a  short  work.  On  Interpretation,  partly  con¬ 
cerned  with  grammatical  and  linguistic  usage.  Moerbeke  translated 
it  in  1 268,  as  well  as  a  Commentary  by  Ammonius,  the  Alexandrian 
teacher  of  Simplicius.®^  We  also  have  texts  of  revisions  by  Moerbeke 
of  earlier  translations  of  two  other  Aristotelian  logical  treatises,  the 
Sophistical  Refutations,  which  an  ancient  biographer  of  Aristotle  described 
as  a  tract  on  “disloyal  dialectical  techniques”,  and  the  much  more 
important  Posterior  Analytics  dealing  with  methods  of  logical  demon¬ 
stration,  modelled  on  mathematical  proof,  and  with  defining  the  basic 
principles  of  valid  scientific  inquiry.  We  do  not  know  the  date  of 
these  last  two  revisions.  That  of  the  Sophistical  Refutations  was  not  very 
thorough,  but  the  revision  of  the  Posterior  Analytics  was  very  system¬ 
atic.®®  It  is  one  of  Aristotle’s  most  difficult  works  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  is  virtually  the  only  scholar  who  is  known  to  have  used 
Moerbeke’s  translation.®’ 

Moerbeke’s  translation  of  Aristotle’s  Rhetoric  dated  probably  from 
before  1270.®®  His  initial  version  was  revised  by  using  another  man¬ 
uscript.®®  In  composing  his  Rhetoric  Aristotle  was  reacting  against  what 
he  and  Plato  regarded  as  a  degraded  use  of  rhetoric  by  Isocrates 
and  other  fashionable  Athenian  teachers  and  was  trying  to  formu¬ 
late  what  should  be  its  underlying  philosophical  principles.'®®  The 
Byzantine  school  teachers  apparently  regarded  it  as  too  theoretical 
and  altogether  too  difficult  for  routine  use.  There  was  no  significant 
revival  of  interest  in  it  during  the  early  Palaeologan  Renaissance, 
though  a  small  number  of  manuscripts  containing  it  survive  from 
that  period.'®' 


Ibid.,  p.  210,  nos.  14a  and  14b  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

*  Fryde,  ibid.,  pp.  210-11;  nos.  27-28  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

L.  Minio-Paluello  (1972),  ref.  1.7,  pp.  155-63. 

No.  25  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

B.  Schneider  in  J.  Wiesner  (1987),  ref  11.15,  vol.  II,  p.  495,  n.  22. 

F.  Solmsen,  Die  Entwicklung  der  Aristotelischen  Logik  und  Rhetorik  (Berlin,  1929), 
pp.  196—229;  R.  Pfeiffer,  History  of  Classical  Scholarship  from  the  Beginnings  to  the  End  of 
the  Hellenistic  Age  [OxIotA,  1968),  pp.  68,  79. 

E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref  II.4,  vol.  I,  p.  220,  citing  F.  Solmsen,  “The  Aristotelian 
tradition  in  ancient  rhetoric”,  in  American  Journal  of  Philology,  62  (1941).  There  is  a 
list  of  Greek  manuscripts  in  R.  Kassel,  Der  Text  der  Aristotelischen  Rhetorik  (Berlin-New 
York,  1971),  pp.  2-18. 
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Moerbeke’s  Latin  version  had  a  much  better  fortune  in  the  Latin 
West.  The  modern  list  of  Aristoteles  Latinus  enumerates  100  manu¬ 
scripts  of  it.  His  Greek  sources  contained  a  very  eclectic  version, 
derived  from  several  branches  of  the  textual  tradition,  but  some  mod¬ 
ern  editors  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  useful  texts,  second  in  value 
only  to  the  tenth-century  version  in  ms.Par.gr.  1741.'°^  Sir  William 
Ross,  who  was  more  distrustful  of  Moerbeke,  admitted  however  that 
in  some  places  Moerbeke  alone  appeared  to  preserve  Aristotle’s 
authentic  text.’°^  It  should  be  noted  that  a  late,  but  very  good  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Wietoiic,  closely  related  to  Moerbeke’s  lost  sources,  was 
copied  by  Marco  Musuro,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  collabora¬ 
tors  in  the  early  editions  (around  1500)  of  the  Aldine  press  at  Venice. 


VI 

By  1 267  political  events  in  Italy  had  revolutionized  Moerbeke’s  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  a  translator.  On  26  February  1266  Charles  of  Anjou,  the 
youngest  brother  of  King  Louis  IX  of  France,  defeated  and  killed 
King  Manfred  of  Sicily.  Subsequently  Charles  gave  the  Greek  man¬ 
uscripts  from  the  royal  Sicilian  library  to  his  ally.  Pope  Clement  IV 
(1265-8).  Moerbeke  was  residing  in  Clement’s  service  at  Viterbo. 

Five  of  these  volumes  have  been  traced,  while  others  can  be 
identified  in  subsequent  inventories  of  the  papal  library.  The  two 
volumes  I  have  seen  in  the  Biblioteca  Laurenziana  at  Florence 
(mss. 28. 18  and  87.25)  on  the  final  flyleaves  contain  an  abbreviated 
word  and’  written  boldly  in  large  letters  and  pale  yellow  ink. 

The  story  of  the  Angevin  gift  to  the  Papacy  has  been  accepted  by 
leading  experts  on  the  Vatican  library  including  R.  Devreesse  and 
P.  Canart.'°®  Regrettably,  in  1983  it  was  challenged  by  A.  Paravicini 


R.  Dufour  (ed.),  Aristote.  Rhetorique,  I  (Paris,  Bade  coll.,  1967),  pp.  21-22. 
Ms.Par.gr.  1741  is  discussed  above,  chapter  2,  section  IV. 

Dufour,  ibid,  and  W.  D.  Ross  (ed.),  Aristotelis  Ars  Rhetorica  (Oxford,  1959),  pp. 

VII-VIII. 

B.  Schneider,  Z);c  MitteWter&AeK  Griechisch-Lateinvichen  Obersetzungen  derAristotelischai 
Rhetorik  (Berlin,  1971),  p.  145;  M.  Sicherl,  “Musuros  Handschriften”  in  Serta  Tuiyniam 
(Urbana,  1974),  p.  605. 

There  is  a  summary  of  the  evidence  in  my  article,  Fryde,  ref  II.3  (1994),  pp. 
954-55. 

Cited  ibid.,  p.  954,  n.  3.  P.  Canart,  reprinted  in  G.  Cavallo,  Libri  e  Lettori  nel 
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Bagliani‘°’  and  the  denial  that  such  a  gift  took  place  has  been  accepted 
as  proven  by  some  subsequent  writers,  including  the  contributors  to 
the  volume  edited  in  1989  by  Brams  and  Vanhamel  (1. 1  of  the  ref¬ 
erences  to  this  chapter).  As  this  misguided  challenge  affects  our  views 
about  the  provenance  of  Moerbeke’s  Greek  sources  at  Viterbo,  the 
evidence  requires  some  discussion. 

Paravicini  Bagliani  claims  that  the  abbreviation  in  the  surviving 
volumes  is  aud’  {auditor)  and  not  and’  {andegavensis).  This  is  untrue. 
The  middle  letter  is  in  all  cases  quite  clearly  n,  not  u.  One  of  the 
other  arguments  is  worth  detailing,  as  it  shows  an  astonishing  igno¬ 
rance  of  history.  It  is  asserted  that  Charles  could  not  have  been 
referred  to  as  Andegavensis  (‘of  Anjou’)  because  he  bore  the  more  pres¬ 
tigious  titles  of  the  king  of  Sicily  and  also  count  of  Provence. This 
ignores  that  in  his  time  he  was  always  styled  Charles  of  Anjou.  That 
county  formed  the  core  of  his  original  endowment  by  his  father. 
King  Louis  VIII  of  France.  Charles’  apanage  of  the  counties  of  Anjou, 
Touraine  and  Maine  consisted  of  the  hereditary  lands  of  an  earlier 
Angevin  dynasty,  who  had  been  kings  of  England  since  1154.  Philip 
Augustus,  Charles’  grandfather,  had  conquered  these  counties  in 
1202-4.  Charles’  apanage  was  thus  the  fruit  of  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  achieved  by  his  ancestors. 

Four  of  the  manuscripts  translated  by  Moerbeke  between  December 
1267  and  June  1271  contain  this  description  and  in  subsequent  cat¬ 
alogues  of  the  papal  library  and  one,  which  still  survives,  has  it  also 
on  its  flyleaf  (Florentine  ms.Laur.87.25).  This  sudden  appearance  of 
Moerbeke’s  translations  from  the  Angevin  codices,  soon  after  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  King  Manfred’s  library  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  fits  with  all  the 
other  evidence  for  the  Sicilian  provenance  of  these  manuscripts. 

We  know  nothing  about  the  origin  of  these  Sicilian  volumes;  they 
may  have  been  in  Sicily  for  a  long  time.  Thus,  ms.Laur.87.25  was 
derived  from  a  Byzantine  codex  of  the  eleventh  century  (possibly, 
however,  through  an  intermediary). These  Sicilian  manuscripts  can¬ 
not  throw  any  clear  light  on  what  was  available  in  Byzantium  in 


Mondo  Bizantino  (Bari,  1982),  pp.  145-6  and  220,  no.  119  describes  and’  as  indi¬ 
cating  “la  menzione  d’origine  and{egavensis)  quando  essa  figura  nell’  inventario  della 
biblioteca  papale  di  Perugia  o  sul  manoscritto  stesso”. 

“La  provenienza  ‘angoina’  dei  codici  greci  della  biblioteca  di  Bonifacio  VIII. 
Una  revisione  critica”,  Italia  Medioevale  e  Umanistica,  26  (1983),  pp.  27-69. 

Ibid.,  p.  45. 

“  Fryde  (1994),  ref.  II. 3,  p.  953. 
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Moerbeke’s  time,  but  they  testify  to  his  excellent  appreciation  of  what 
was  worth  translating. 

The  earliest  of  Moerbeke’s  translations  from  one  of  the  Sicilian 
codices  was  of  the  paraphrase  by  Themistios  {c.  317-c.  388  A.D.)  of 
Aristotle’s  De  Anima.  Like  his  other  Aristotelian  writings,  it  dates  from 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  when  Themistios  was  still  a  teacher, 
before  turning  into  a  leading  imperial  statesman  and  orator. 

Moerbeke  completed  his  version,  translated  from  the  Florentine 
ms.Laur.87.25,  in  November  1267.”°  His  choice  of  Themistios  for 
speedy  translation  exemplified  his  good  information  about  what  was 
valuable  among  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Aristotelian  commenta¬ 
tors.  Themistios’  paraphrase  of  the  De  Anima  is  the  only  surviving 
ancient  work  about  this  treatise  by  a  writer  not  fundamentally  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Neoplatonic  philosophical  doctrines,  one  who  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  explaining  Aristotle’s  authentic  teachings. 

Themistios  “wanted  to  make  Aristotle  understandable  to  every¬ 
one”.  Therefore  he  did  not  write  commentaries  on  his  works  but 
paraphrased  his  texts,  summarizing  their  philosophical  content.”'  At 
the  start  of  his  paraphrase  of  the  De  Anima  he  explained  that  he  was 
aiming  “to  follow  Aristotle  to  clarify  and,  if  necessary,  expand  him”.”^ 
On  some  topics,  like,  for  example  Aristotle’s  concept  of  the  human 
intellect,  which  particularly  interested  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Themistios 
went  far  beyond  a  mere  paraphrase  and  wrote  what  amounted  to 
extended  expositions. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  profoundly  aware  of  the  theological  and 
philosophical  issues  raised  by  Aristotle’s  De  Anima  and  used  it  in  his 
early  works.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  Western  scholar  to 
study  and  cite  Moerbeke’s  translation  of  Themistios’  paraphrase  of 
it,  which  he  used  in  two  late  works,  dating  probably  from  1270-71. 
These  were  writings  directed  against  Averroes  and  his  alleged  Christian 
users:  the  short  Opusculum  de  Unitate  Intellectus  contra  Averroistas  (P1270) 
and  a  Commentary  on  Aristotle’s  De  Anima.  St.  Thomas  regarded 
the  refutation  of  these  Averroist  ideas  to  be  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  both  on  philosophical  and  Christian  grounds. 


See  ibid.,  pp.  952-59.  No.  13b  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

G.  Verbeke,  “Themistius”,  Dictionary  of  Scientific  Biography,  13  (1976),  p.  308. 

H.  J.  Blumenthal  in  R.  Sorabji  (1990),  ref.  11.13,  p.  320. 

There  is  an  excellent  statement  of  the  importance  for  St.  Thomas  of  the 
Aristotelian  De  Anima  in  E.  Gilson,  “Saint  Thomas  Aquinas”,  Proceedings  of  the  British 
Academy,  21  (1935).  Cf.  also  my  summary  in  ref  II. 3  (1994),  pp.  952,  957-59. 
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The  Commentary  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  on  Aristotle’s  De 
Anima  is  lost,  but  he  composed  later  a  separate  work  under  that  title 
incorporating  in  it  much  of  the  contents  of  his  earlier  Commentary. 

A  part  of  book  II  of  Alexander’s  De  Anima  came  to  be  transmitted 
separately  under  the  title  of  De  Fato.  The  date  of  Moerbeke’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  this  fragment  is  unknown,  but  as  he  rendered  it  from  a 
Greek  original  written  in  capital  letters,"^  one  may  conjecture  that 
he  was  more  likely  to  have  found  such  a  codex  in  the  Greek  lands 
than  in  Italy. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  De  Anima  provides  a  basic  introduction 
to  seven  short  treatises  on  human  perception  and  psychology,  known 
collectively  as  the  Pawa  Naturalia.  The  De  Sensu  et  Sensibili  appears  to 
have  been  intended  as  the  first  of  these,  as  it  contains  at  the  start 
an  introduction  to  the  remainder.  Moerbeke  revised  an  earlier  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  De  Sensu  (above,  section  V).  At  an  unknown  date  he  also 
translated  the  Commentary  on  it  by  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias."’ 
This  is  Alexander’s  only  surviving  Commentary  on  one  of  the  Pa?va 
Naturalia',  it  was  used  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas."® 

Moerbeke  had  translated  Aristotle’s  De  Caelo  around  1260—62,"® 
probably  still  in  Greece.  The  presence  among  the  Sicilian  gift  of 
Charles  of  Anjou  of  a  huge  and  distinguished  commentary  on  the 
De  Caelo  by  Simplicius,'^®  allowed  him  to  follow  this  up  by  translat¬ 
ing  the  Simplician  commentary.  Moerbeke  completed  his  Latin  ver¬ 
sion  of  it  at  Viterbo  in  June  1271.'^' 

The  text  of  the  De  Caelo  in  Simplicius  was  based  on  a  Greek  man¬ 
uscript  similar  to  the  one  used  by  Moerbeke  for  his  translation  of 
this  Aristotelian  treatise  (related  to  ms.Par.gr.  1853).  However,  the 
commentary  of  Simplicius  included  quotations  from  the  De  Caelo  in 


P.  Moraux,  “Le  De  Anima  dans  la  tradition  grecque.  Quelques  aspects  de 
I’interpretation  du  traite  de  Theophraste  a  Themistius”,  in  G.  E.  R.  Lloyd  and 
G.  E.  L.  Owen  (eds.),  Aristotle  on  the  Mind  and  the  Senses  (Cambridge,  1978),  pp.  297, 
305. 

P.  Thillet  (1982-83),  ref.  11.14,  pp.  33-37.  It  is  no.  34  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  chapter. 

A.  Mansion,  Introduction  a  la  Physique  Aristotelicienne  (Louvain,  1946),  p.  29. 

No.  32  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

Eschmann  in  Gilson  (1957),  cit.  supra,  p.  403. 

No.  9  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

No.  601  in  the  inventory  of  the  papal  library  at  Perugia  in  1311.  Moerbeke’s 
use  of  this  volume  was  suggested  hy  P.  Moraux  in  Archie  fur  Geschichte  der  Philosophic, 
49  (1967),  p.  173,  n.  7. 

No.  20  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 
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a  manuscript  (or  manuscripts)  much  older  than  the  text  in  ms. Par. 
gr.  1853  and  its  relatives.  Hence  the  exceptional  value  of  the  cita¬ 
tions  of  Aristotle  by  Simplicius. 

Simplicius’  commentary  was  an  eloquent  statement  of  the  Neo¬ 
platonic  cosmology,  minimizing  differences  between  Plato  and  Aris¬ 
totle.'^^  He  described  Aristotle  as  Plato’s  truest  pupil  and  claimed 
that  such  criticisms  of  Plato  by  Aristotle  as  can  be  found  were  directed 
not  against  Plato  himself,  but  against  those  who  failed  to  grasp  Plato’s 
real  meaning.'^"*  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  used  Moerbeke’s  translation 
in  his  commentary  on  the  Aristotelian  Metaphysics  (1270—72).'^^  Subse¬ 
quently  he  used  it  extensively  in  his  own  commentary  on  the  Aristo¬ 
telian  De  Caelo,  left  unfinished  when  he  died  on  7  March  1274.  In 
it  he  accepted  much  of  Simplicius’  Neoplatonic  doctrines  while  vig¬ 
orously  refuting  things  incompatible  with  Christianity,  like  the  belief 
in  the  eternity  of  the  world. 


VII 

Among  the  most  exciting  discoveries  made  by  Moerbeke  amongst 
the  Sicilian  Greek  manuscripts  were  two  mathematical  codices.  They 
contained  almost  all  the  surviving  works  of  Archimedes,  while  much 
else  had  been  lost.  Archimedes  (287-212  B.C.)  was  the  greatest  math¬ 
ematical  genius  of  antiquity.  Moerbeke  translated  in  the  course  of 
1269,  at  Viterbo,  most  of  what  he  found  in  those  two  codices',  six 
treatises  by  Archimedes  and  two  commentaries  on  the  Archimedean 
writings  by  Eutokios  (active  in  the  sixth  century  A.D.).'^’  Two  items 


D.  J.  Allan  (ed.),  Aristoteles.  De  Caelo  (Oxford,  1936),  pp.  v-vi:  P.  Moraux 
(1954),  ref.  II.  10,  pp.  154,  179-80. 

Ph.  Hoffman,  “Sur  quelques  aspects  de  la  polemique  de  Simplicius  contre 
Jean  Philipon  .  .  .”  [after  529  A.D.]  in  1.  Hadot  (1987),  ref.  II. 7. 

H.  J.  Blumenthal  in  R.  Sorabji  (1990),  ref.  11.13,  p.  306. 

A.  Mansion,  “Pour  I’histoire  du  commentaire  de  St.  Thomas  sur  la  Metaphysique 
d’Aristote”,  Revue  Neoscholastique  de  Philosophie,  27  (1925).  For  the  date  cf.  D.  Salman, 
“Saint  Thomas  et  les  traductions  latines  des  Metaphysiques  d’Aristote”,  Archives 
d’Histoire  Doctrinale  et  Littercdre  du  Moyen  Age,  1  (1932),  p.  114. 

F.  Bossier,  “Traductions  latines  et  influences  du  Commentaire  In  de  Caelo  en 
Occident  (XIIP-XIV'  siteles)”,  in  I.  Hadot  (1987),  ref  II. 7,  particularly  pp.  304-8. 

Nos.  17-19  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter.  There  is  a  masterly  discussion 
and  edition  of  these  Moerbeke  translations  in  M.  Clagett,  Archimedes  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  vol.  n  (in  3  parts,  Philadelphia,  1976).  The  list  of  his  mathematical  transla¬ 
tions  is  ibid.,  vol.  II,  pt.  1,  pp.  63—4  and  on  the  plate  facing  p.  x.  I  owe  thanks  to 
my  friend.  Dr.  V.  Mavron  for  making  available  to  me  Clagett’s  vol.  II. 
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were  left  out  by  him,  one  by  Archimedes  and  one  by  Eutokios,  prob¬ 
ably  because  of  Moerbeke’s  difficulties  with  their  mathematics.'^® 
The  two  manuscripts  translated  by  him  are  usually  referred  to  as 
mss.  A  and  B.  To  judge  from  good  later  copies  (especially  the 
Florentine  ms.Laur.28.4  commissioned  for  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  in 
1491—92),'^®  ms.  A  dated  probably  from  the  second  half  of  the  ninth 
century  A.D.’®°  It  disappeared  in  the  later  sixteenth  century  but 
ms.Laur.28.4  and  a  few  other  Renaissance  copies  preserve  most  of 
its  contents.  However  we  find  from  those  copies  that  bits  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  Greek  text  were  so  damaged  by  the  fifteenth  century  that  copy¬ 
ists  either  omitted  altogether  the  decayed  passages  or  left  gaps  within 
them.  Moerbeke’s  Latin  translations,  two  centuries  earlier,  allow  us 
to  reconstruct  some  of  these  losses.  Thus,  later  copies  lack  the  ini¬ 
tial  passage  of  the  Archimedean  De  Sphera  et  Cylindro  and  we  depend 
entirely  on  Moerbeke  for  our  recovery  of  it.'®‘ 

Ms.  B  had  disappeared  already  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  list 
of  its  contents  can  be  partially  reconstructed  from  Moerbeke’s  trans¬ 
lations  and,  more  fully,  from  a  catalogue  of  the  papal  library  drawn 
up  in  1311.'®^  From  it  Moerbeke  translated  three  treatises,  using  it 
as  his  primary  text.  In  two  cases  he  collated  it  with  versions  avail¬ 
able  also  in  ms.  A.  The  Archimedean  On  Floating  Bodies,  present  only 
in  ms.  B,  was  Moerbeke’s  least  satisfactory  translation  and  he  clearly 
could  not  understand  parts  of  it.'®®  Fortunately,  in  1899  J.  L.  Heiberg 
discovered  it  in  a  palimpsest  text  at  Jerusalem  (?10th  century).'®"*  It 
is  in  many  places  different  from  the  Greek  text  rendered  by  Moerbeke 
from  ms.  B.  The  gaps  in  this  sole  source  of  Moerbeke’s  Latin  ver¬ 
sion  can  now  be  filled  from  Heiberg’s  discovery.'®® 

Moerbeke’s  translations  of  Archimedes  and  Eutokios  are  very 
uneven  in  quality.  The  variable  state  of  preservation  of  the  Greek 
texts  partly  accounts  for  this.  But  there  are  also  some  inexplicable 


Clagett,  ibid.,  vol.  II,  pp.  55-6. 

A  very  careful  copy,  reproducing  the  archaic  features  of  the  original  manu¬ 
script.  Cf.  E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref.  II.4,  vol.  II,  pp.  688-92,  based  on  my  inspec¬ 
tion  of  this  codex. 

List  of  contents  in  Clagett  (1976),  ref.  II.l,  vol.  II.  pt.  1,  p.  55. 

Ibid.,  vol.  II,  pt.  3,  p.  461. 

Ibid.,  vol.  II.  pt.  1,  pp.  58-59. 

Ibid.,  pp.  52,  60. 

Ch.  Mugler  (ed.),  Archimede,  I  (Bude  coll.,  Paris,  1970),  p.  xxi;  J.  L.  Heiberg, 
Hermes,  42  (1907),  pp.  235-42. 

Clagett,  vol.  II,  pt.  3,  pp.  575,  577-78. 
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lapses  on  his  part.  Thus  the  numerous  errors  in  his  rendering  from 
ms.  A  of  the  Archimedean  “Measurement  of  the  Circle”  [Circuli  men- 
suratio)  could  have  been  partly  avoided  if  he  had  looked  at  the  com¬ 
mentary  on  it  by  Eutokios,  also  present  in  ms.  A,  but  which  he  did 
not  translate.  We  do  not  know  whether  he  had  access  to  the  twelfth- 
century  translation  from  Arabic  of  that  Archimedean  treatise  by 
Gerard  of  Cremona,  which  would  also  have  helped  him  to  avoid 
some  errors.'^® 

We  know  nothing  about  the  history  of  manuscripts  A  and  B  before 
1266,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  had  been  kept  in  the  royal  Sicilian 
library  long  before  Moerbeke’s  time  and  should  not  be  used  in  any 
discussion  of  the  Byzantine  scholarly  Renaissance  of  the  later  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  However,  the  autograph  of  Moerbeke’s  translation 
of  the  mathematical  treatises  can  be  identified.  It  is  on  fos.  7v— 64 
of  ms.Vat.Ottobonianus  lat.  1850.'^^  This  gives  us  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  his  methods  of  translating.  He  collated  the  mss.  A 
and  B  whenever  they  could  be  compared.  He  noted  the  deficiencies 
of  his  sources  though  he  repeatedly  mistook  satisfactory  words  or 
passages  for  faulty  ones.  He  noted  Greek  words  which  caused  him 
difficulties.  Ms.  Ottobonianus  1850  also  contains  the  diagrams  which 
he  tried  to  reproduce  from  mss.  A  and  B,‘^®  though  only  some  of 
these  drawings  are  reasonably  correct. 

However,  it  is  M.  Clagett’s  general  conclusion  that,  in  spite  of  his 
various  errors  and  misunderstandings, 

Moerbeke  did  produce  a  not  unworthy  translation,  particularly  when 
we  consider  the  state  of  the  text  and  lack  of  any  similar  Latin  texts, 
which  could  have  guided  him  toward  understanding  the  mathematics 
involved. 

Also,  in  1 269,  at  Viterbo,  he  was  cut  off  from  any  expert  help  from 
the  few  Byzantine  scholars  who  studied  mathematics  (cf.  below  Ghapter 
12  for  Planudes  and  Ghapter  17  for  Pachymeres). 


Ibid.,  vol.  II,  pt.  1,  p.  51. 

It  is  the  source  of  Clagett’s  text,  printed  ibid.,  vol.  II,  pt.  2,  pp.  82-384, 
followed  by  a  Commentary  on  his  edition,  pt.  3,  pp.  387-587.  Clagett  describes 
this  manuscript  in  pt.  1,  pp.  62—72.  There  is  also  a  more  recent  discussion  by 
R.  Wielockx  in  Brams  and  Vanhamel  (1989),  ref.  I.l,  pp.  113-133,  which  slightly 
supplements  Clagett. 

Reproduced  by  Clagett,  vol.  II,  pt.  3,  pp.  590-640. 

Ibid.,  vol.  II,  pt.  1,  p.  78. 

Ibid.,  vol.  II,  pt.  1,  p.  52. 
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VIII 

No  dated  translations  by  Moerbeke  are  known  between  June  1271 
and  October  1277  when  he  was  still  a  member  of  the  papal  court. 
In  March  1278,  probably  still  at  Viterbo,  he  translated  Aristotle’s 
Poetics}''^  This  is  one  of  his  most  difficult  translations  and  we  need 
to  check  it  with  the  Greek  text  in  order  to  follow  it  satisfactorily.'"*^ 

The  Byzantine  tradition  of  Aristotle’s  Poetics  parallels  the  story  of 
the  Aristotelian  Politics.  Both  were  almost  entirely  neglected  by  Byz¬ 
antine  scholars,  but  attracted  Moerbeke’s  attention.  The  fortunes  of 
their  Latin  translations  became,  however,  very  different.  The  Politics 
profoundly  influenced  Western  scholars.  But  the  Latin  Poetics  remained 
virtually  unknown  until  Italian  humanists  in  the  fifteenth  century 
suddenly  became  interested  in  this  work  of  literary  criticism.  However, 
they  used  fresh  Greek  originals  and  Moerbeke’s  Latin  translation 
continued  to  be  neglected. 

Originally  the  Poetics  consisted  of  two  books.  But  the  second  book 
seems  to  have  been  lost  already  in  antiquity  and  only  book  I,  deal¬ 
ing  with  tragedy,  continued  to  be  copied.  The  oldest  surviving  text 
of  that  first  book  is  in  ms.Par.gr.  1741  of  the  tenth  century.  That  ms. 
is  the  only  Greek  codex  older  than  the  probable  Greek  source  of 
Moerbeke’s  translation.  The  wording  of  the  Poetics  in  ms.Par.gr.  1 741 
has  obviously  suffered  from  multiple  corruptions  and  loss.'"*^  We  can 
tell  this  because  in  the  ninth  century  a  Greek  manuscript  was  ren¬ 
dered  into  Syriac,  probably  by  Hunain  ibn  Ishak  (d.  873),  a  very 
learned  translator.  From  it,  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Abu  Bishr  Matta  produced  an  Arabic  version,  preserved  in 
ms.Par.arab.2346  of  the  eleventh  century. '"*'*  It  contains  a  passage 
missing  from  ms.Par.gr.  1741. 

That  passage  is  also  present  in  the  only  other  Greek  manuscript 
earlier  than  the  later  humanistic  codices.  This  is  the  Florentine  ms. 
Riccardianus  gr.46,  copied  in  the  fourteenth  century.'"*^  Moerbeke’s 
Greek  source  was  more  closely  related  to  that  codex,  and  to  the  Arabic 


No.  22  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

M.  Clagett,  vol.  II,  pt.  1,  p.  52. 

A.  Rostagni  (ed.),  La  Poetica  di  Aristotele  (Turin,  1927),  pp.  xc-xciii,  xcv,  I  dis¬ 
cuss  this  manuscript  above,  chapter  2,  section  IV. 

C.  Gallavottd,  “Per  il  testo  della  Poetica  di  Aristotele”,  Parola  del  Passato,  9 
(1954),  pp.  322-23;  L.  Minio-Paluello  (1965),  ref.  1.5,  p.  619. 

Rostagni,  ed.  cit.  (1927),  p.  xciii.  Its  contents  are  listed  by  G.  Vitelli  in  Studi 
Italiani  di  Fildogia  Classica,  2  (1894),  p.  503. 
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version  than  to  ms.Par.gr.  1741.  Hence  springs  the  value  ofMoerbeke’s 
translation,  which  does  offer  some  uniquely  good  readings. The 
sort  of  errors  and  misunderstandings  that  we  encounter  in  Moerbeke’s 
Latin  version  suggest  that  he  was  translating  from  a  codex  difficult  to 
decipher  and  written  in  a  heavily  abbreviated  manner  typical  of  some 
Byzantine  manuscripts  of  the  late  twelfth  or  early  thirteenth  centuries.'*^ 
It  should  be  added  that  neither  Moerbeke’s  Greek  source,  nor 
ms.Riccardianus  gr.46,  had  any  known  Greek  descendants.  All  the 
remaining  Greek  codices  date  from  the  fifteenth  century  and  were 
apparently  derived  from  ms.Par.gr.  1741.'“*® 

Moerbeke’s  Latin  translation  was  not  widely  copied.  Perhaps,  its 
text  was  too  difficult.  It  is  worth  stressing  that  it  was  one  of  the  few 
Aristotelian  treatises  totally  unknown  to  Dante,'*®  who  presumably 
would  have  been  interested  in  it  if  it  had  been  available  to  him. 


IX 

As  I  explain  in  my  chapter  10,  one  of  the  important  features  of  philos¬ 
ophical  learning  during  the  Byzantine  scholarly  Renaissance  after 
c.  1250,  was  the  renewal  of  open  admiration  for  Plato.  One  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  was  the  reappearance  of  the  study  of  some  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Neoplatonists  of  late  antiquity,  who  tried  to  deduce  from 
Plato’s  dialogues  a  coherent  system  of  philosophical  doctrines.  That 
was,  apparently,  the  Byzantine  background  to  the  ability  of  Moerbeke 
to  rediscover  some  of  the  manuscripts  of  Proclus,  the  most  voluminous 
expositor  of  this  alleged  Platonic  system  (cf  section  IV  of  chapter  3). 
It  should  be  stressed,  however,  that  the  Greek  manuscripts  used  by 
Moerbeke  were  apparently  older  than  the  oldest  codices  of  these  writ¬ 
ings  surviving  today.  At  least,  this  is  the  case  with  his  sources  for  the 
Proclian  Elmmts  ofTheolog))  and  the  Gommentary  on  Plato’s  Parmenides™ 


E.  Lobel,  “The  Medieval  Latin  Poetics”,  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy,  17 
(1931),  p.  311. 

The  Greek  source  of  Moerbeke’s  translation  and  the  quality  if  his  rendering 
of  the  Poetics  are  excellently  discussed  by  A.  Colonna  in  Rivista  di  Filoloffa  e  di  Istruzione 
Classica,  new  ser.  35  (1957),  pp.  372—81.  On  the  probable  features  of  his  Greek 
original  see  especially  pp.  374,  377—79. 

Cf  E.  Lobel,  Ihe  Greek  Manuscripts  of  Aiistotle’s  Poetics.  Supplement  to  the  Transactions 
of  Oxford  Bibliogiaphical  Society,  no.  9  (Oxford,  1933). 

L.  Minio-Paluello,  (1979),  ref  1.9,  p.  65. 

E.  R.  Dodds  (ed.),  Proclus,  The  Elements  of  Theologp  (2nd  ed.,  Oxford,  1963),  pp. 
XLii-XLiii;  M.  Grabmann  (1936),  ref.  11.6,  p.  418. 
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As  was  mentioned  in  section  II  of  this  chapter,  Moerbeke’s  trans¬ 
lations  of  Proclus  are  mediocre  performances.  His  lack  of  necessary 
knowledge  about  the  evolution  of  Greek  philosophy  in  late  antiq¬ 
uity,  which  I  also  stressed,  contributed  probably  to  these  imperfect 
translations. 

The  Elements  of  Theology  is  the  one  Proclian  treatise  unlikely  to  have 
formed  part  of  his  routine  teaching.  His  normal  curriculum  consisted 
of  commentaries  on  particular  Platonic  dialogues.  Unlike  them,  the 
Elements  of  Theology  was  the  one  systematic  and  “genuine  exposition 
of  Neoplatonic  philosophical  doctrines”,'^'  arranged  like  a  mathe¬ 
matical  treatise  of  Euclid.  It  consists  of  2 1 1  propositions  and  does 
not  cite  specific  texts.  Instead,  it  attempts  to  list  and  prove  all  the 
Platonic  doctrines  of  universal  significance.'^^ 

Moerbeke  completed  his  rendering  of  this  treatise  in  May  1268, 
presumably  at  Viterbo. His  motives  for  selecting  it  for  translation 
can  only  be  a  matter  for  conjecture.  L.  Minio-Paluello  has  drawn 
attention  to  one  possible  reason.'^"'  The  West  knew  a  treatise  enti¬ 
tled  De  Causis,  translated  from  Arabic  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  was 
very  widely  read  and  202  Latin  copies  survive  today.'^^  Because  it 
often  formed  part  of  collections  of  writings  by  Aristotle,  or  ascribed 
to  him,  it  was  regarded  as  an  Aristotelian  work.'^'^  Moerbeke  may 
have  been  determined  to  disprove  this.  Moerbeke’s  translation  of 
Proclus’  Elements  showed  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  its  true  nature  as 
an  Arabic  work  derived  from  Proclus.  St.  Thomas  pronounced  this 
in  his  Commentary  on  Liber  de  Causis,  written  probably  in  1270-71.'^^ 

Three  short  treatises  of  Proclus  on  providence,  fate  and  persist¬ 
ence  of  evil  are  lost  in  Greek,  though  some  of  their  Greek  contents 
are  available  in  an  attack  on  Proclus  in  the  early  twelfth  century 
by  Isaac,  a  member  of  the  Komnenian  family.  Moerbeke’s  Latin 
version,  completed  in  Lebruary  1280  at  Corinth  in  Greece,  where 
he  resided  as  its  archbishop,  is  our  only  complete  text.  Moerbeke’s 
translation  is  inadequate  and  he  was  using  an  unsatisfactory  Greek 


Below,  section  VI  of  chapter  10. 

H.  D.  Saffrey,  “Proclus,  Diadoque  de  Platon”  in  J.  Pepin  and  H.  D.  Saffrey 
(1987),  ref.  11.12,  pp.  xxi-xxii. 

No.  16  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

L.  Minio-Paluello  (1965),  ref.  1.5,  pp.  631—33. 

B.  G.  Dod  in  Cambridge  History  of  Later  Medieval  Philosophy  (1982),  p.  79. 

M.  Grabmann  (1936),  ref.  II. 6,  p.  413. 

E.  R.  Dodds  (ed.  cit.,  1963),  p.  xxx,  n.  1.  For  the  date  cf.  Eschmann  {op.  cit., 
1957),  p.  408. 
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source.'^®  Some  of  the  contents  anticipate  Proclus’  later  Platonic  Theology 
and  well  repay  study. 

Proclus  probably  wrote  commentaries  on  all  the  Platonic  dialogues 
which  he  accepted  as  authentic.  His  commentaries  on  the  Timaeus 
and  the  Paumnides  were  particularly  important.  Proclus,  like  other  Neo- 
platonists,  regarded  those  two  dialogues  as  containing  the  essentials  of 
what  they  interpreted  (mistakenly)  as  Plato’s  coherent  doctrinal  system.'®® 
They  could  also  be  treated  by  Christians  as  anticipating  important 
Christian  doctrines.  The  Timaeus  contains  the  myth  of  divine  creation 
of  the  world,  though  many  scholars  think  now  that  Plato  never 
believed  that  it  was  more  than  a  m^Th.'®'  The  Parmenides  was  interpreted 
by  the  Neoplatonists  as  treating  of  the  Supreme  One,  which  Christians 
could  equate  with  the  Christian  God,  though  really  this  part  of  the 
dialogue  was  only  intended  as  an  exercise  in  logic. '®^  Moerbeke  might 
have  learnt  from  his  Byzantine  contacts  about  the  doctrinal  impor¬ 
tance  attributed  to  these  two  dialogues  by  the  Neoplatonists.  Also, 
they  obviously  seemed  specially  acceptable  to  the  Christians. 

We  only  have  fragments  of  Moerbeke’s  translation,  at  an  unknown 
date,  of  Proclus’  Commentary  on  the  Timaeus.'^^  But  the  Commentary 
on  the  Parmenides  survives  more  fully  in  Moerbeke’s  translation  than 
in  the  Greek  exemplars.  The  last  part  of  book  7  is  preserved  only 
in  Moerbeke’s  version.'®"*  It  may  have  been  one  of  Moerbeke’s  last 
translations.'®® 


X 

Moerbeke  had  virtually  no  successors.  The  repudiation  of  the  Union 
of  Lyons  by  Andronikos  II  as  soon  as  he  succeeded  his  father  in 


No.  23  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

L.  G.  Westerink  cited  ibid:,  P.  O.  Kristeller  in  J.  Pepin  and  H.  D.  Saffrey 
(1987),  ref.  11.12,  p.  199  and  C.  Guerard,  ibid.,  pp.  340-44. 

Saffrey  in  Pepin  and  Saffrey  (1987),  ref  11.12,  p.  xx. 

L.  Taran,  “The  creation  myth  in  Plato’s  Timaeus”,  in  J.  P.  Anton  and  G.  L. 
Kustas  (eds.).  Essays  in  Ancient  Greek  Philosophy  (Albany,  1971). 

E.  R.  Dodds,  “The  Parmenides  and  the  Neoplatonic  ‘One’”,  Classical  Quarterly, 
22  (1928). 

No.  30  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

Ibid.,  no.,  24;  R.  Klibansky,  “Plato’s  Parmenides  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance”,  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Studies,  I,  no.  2  (1943),  pp.  284-88;  P.  O. 
Kristeller  in  Pepin  and  Saffrey  (1987),  ref  11.12,  pp.  200-1. 

M.  Grabmann  (1936),  ref.  II.6,  p.  417. 
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December  1282  inaugurated  a  lasting  alienation  between  the  Latin 
West  and  Byzantium  inimical  to  fruitful  intellectual  contacts.  There 
were  no  Latin  translations  of  any  dialogues  of  Plato  or  of  treatises 
and  commentaries  by  ancient  Neoplatonists  before  those  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Some  mention  must  be  made,  however,  of  a  work  entitled  the 
Economics.  It  is  uncertain  whether  any  of  it  can  be  attributed  to 
Aristotle,  though  he  may  have  been  the  author  of  book  I.  Book  II 
may  have  been  composed  by  someone  connected  with  him  and  book 
III  is  of  unknown  origin.  Some  manuscripts  of  a  Latin  translation 
date  it  in  1295. 

The  manuscript  used  by  the  Latin  translator  was  textually  different 
from  all  the  known  Greek  manuscripts  and  probably  earlier  than  all 
the  surviving  Greek  codices,  none  of  which  can  be  dated  before  the 
fourteenth  century.  Nothing  is  known  about  the  provenance  of  the 
source  used  by  the  Latin  translator. 

Only  Greek  medical  works  continued  to  attract  a  succession  of 
Latin  translators.  The  one  Latin  version  of  a  medical  work  that  can 
be  securely  attributed  to  Moerbeke,  and  can  be  dated,  was  his  ren¬ 
dering  of  Galen’s  De  Virtute  Alimentorum  translated  by  him  at  Viterbo 
in  October  1277,  a  few  months  before  his  promotion  to  the  arch¬ 
bishopric  of  Corinth.  He  did  this  at  the  request  of  a  doctor,  Rosello 
of  Arezzo.*®^  It  is  a  treatise  on  healthy  diet. 

Galen  was  regarded  by  Byzantines  as  the  greatest  medical  author¬ 
ity  inherited  by  them  from  the  time  of  the  early  Roman  Empire  and 
Byzantine  manuscripts  of  his  work  survive  in  large  numbers  (section 
VI  of  chapter  17).  Among  the  Western  translators  Pietro  d’ Abano 
of  Padua  (d.  c.  1315)*®®  is  known  to  have  spent  some  time  at  Cons¬ 
tantinople.  Like  his  friend  Marsilio  of  Padua  (above,  section  IV),  he 
was  primarily  an  Aristotelian  scholar.  He  travelled  to  Byzantium  in 
search  of  manuscripts  of  the  so-caUed  Problemata,  attributed  to  Aristotle, 
as  he  was  writing  a  commentary  on  this  collection  of  miscellaneous 
inquiries.*®®  He  brought  back  from  Greece  some  treatises  of  Galen, 


B.  A.  Van  Groningen  (ed.),  Arislole.  Le  Second  Lime  de  I’Economique  (Leiden,  1933) 
and  his  later  edition  (with  A.  VVartelle),  hririoie,  Economique  (Paris,  Bude  Coll.,  1968). 
For  the  independent  textual  tradition  used  in  the  Latin  translation  see  Van  Groningen 
(1933),  pp.  32-3.  I.  Dtiring’s  authoritative  study  of  Aristotle  does  not  even  mention 
the  Economics.  I  am  using  the  revised  Italian  edition,  Aristotele  (Milano,  1976). 

No.  21  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

G.  Federici  Vescovini  in  Brams  and  Vanhamel  (1989),  ref.  1.1,  p.  84. 

'***'  N.  Rubenstein,  “Marsilius  of  Padua  and  Italian  political  thought  of  his  time” 
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but  there  is  as  yet  no  certainty  about  the  ones  he  subsequently  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin.  Marie  Therese  d’Alvemy  thought  that  the  Venetian 
ms.Marcianus  gr.276  might  be  one  of  the  codices  that  he  had  car¬ 
ried  to  Italy.  It  dates  from  around  1300  and  may  be  the  source  of 
his  partial  translation  of  one  of  Galen’s  most  important  works,  Method 
of  Healing,  in  fourteen  books. 

That  treatise  had  been  partly  translated  from  Greek  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  twelfth  century  by  Burgundio  of  Pisa.  There  had 
been  also  in  roughly  the  same  period  a  complete  translation  from 
Arabic  by  Gerard  of  Cremona.  Pietro  d’ Abano,  who  was  notoriously 
distrustful  of  Arabic  sources,  preferred  to  revise  and  complete  Bur- 
gundio’s  translation.'^'  Several  other  treatises  of  Galen  were  also  trans¬ 
lated  by  Pietro,  perhaps  using  codices  brought  from  Constantinople. 

The  largest  group  of  translations  from  Greek  of  medical  works 
was  executed  a  generation  later  in  southern  Italy  by  Niccolo  di 
Reggio.  He  was  the  doctor  of  King  Robert  I  of  Naples  and  we  have 
his  Latin  versions  of  some  30  medical  treatises  translated  for  his 
royal  master.  Only  Galen’s  De  Compositione  Medicamentorum  Secundum 
Locos  can  be  securely  traced  to  a  Greek  original  given  by  Andronikos 
III  to  King  Robert  shortly  after  1331.  Niccolo  may  have  been  a 
native  Greek  speaker  and  his  Latin  was  not  very  good.'^^ 
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APPENDIX  to  Chapter  7 

A  Table  Listing  the  Translations  from  Greek  into  Latin  by 
William  of  Moerbeke  (?1259-c.  1286) 


The  initial  part  of  the  list  consists  of  translations  that  can  be  dated 
approximately,  arranged  in  a  roughly  chronological  order. 

Some  translations  of  which  only  fragments  remain  have  been  left 
out  and  likewise  most  of  the  works  where  translation  by  Moerbeke 
cannot  be  proven. 

The  list  is  based  primarily  on  a  scrutiny  of  the  evidence  assem¬ 
bled  by  M.  Grabmann  in  Guglielmo  di  Moerbeke,  O.P.,  il  Traduttore  delle 
Opere  di  Aristotele  (Rome,  1946)  and  on  the  revisions  and  corrections 
by  L.  Minio-Paluello,  “Moerbeke,  William  of”.  Dictionary  of  Scientific 
Biography,  9  (1974),  pp.  436—38.  I  have  also  included  citations  of 
other  relevant  publications.  The  statistics  of  known  Latin  Aristotelian 
manuscripts  are  based  on  the  Aristoteles  Latirms  and  are  derived  from 
a  list  by  B.  G.  Dod  in  Cambridge  History  of  Later  Medieval  Philosophy 
(Gambridge,  1982),  pp.  74-79. 

The  statistics  of  translations  of  the  writings  of  Proclus  are  based 
on  P.  O.  Kristeller  in  J.  Pepin  and  H.  D.  Saffrey  (eds.),  Proclus,  Lecteur 
et  Interprete  des  Anciens  (Paris,  1987),  pp.  197—99. 


This  list  is  divided  into  the  following  sections: 

Text 

Date  and  place  of  translation  or  revision 
Manuscripts  used 

Number  of  known  Latin  mss. 

Further  sources  and  remarks 

1.  Aristotle,  De  Partibus  Animalium,  translation 
Dec.  P1259  (or  1260)  at  Thebes  in  Greece 

Ms.  related  to  ms.Par.gr.  1853  of  10th  century  (possibly  col¬ 
lated  with  other  mss.) 

See  section  III  above 

I.  During  (ed.),  De  Partibus  Animalium  (Gdteborg,  1943), 
pp.  54-55 
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2.  Aristotle,  Meteorologica,  4  books,  translation  of  books  1—3,  revision 
of  earlier  translation  of  book  4 

April  1260,  at  Nicaea  in  Asia  Minor 
Ms.Vindob.philos.gr.  100  of  9th  century 
175 

A.  Pattin,  Angelicum,  66  (1989),  p.  392;  G.  Vuillemin- 
Diem  in  J.  Brams  and  W.  Vanhamel  ref  I.l  (1989),  pp. 
135-36 

3.  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  on  Aristotle’s  A4eteorologica,  translation 

April  1260  at  Nicaea 

9 

Pattin,  ibid.,  p.  392 

4.  Aristotle,  Physica,  8  books,  revision  of  a  translation  by  James  of 
Venice  (third  quarter  of  the  12th  century) 

Around  1260  (?  at  Nicaea) 

Probably  at  least  2  mss.,  including  ms.Vindob.philos.gr.  100 
of  9th  century 
230 

A.  Mansion,  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  77  (1957),  p.  81; 
G.  Vuillemin-Diem  in  J.  Brams  and  W.  Vanhamel  ref 
I.l  (1989),  pp.  185-87 

5.  Aristotle’s,  Metaphysica,  books  1-10,  12,  revision  of  older  transla¬ 
tions;  books  11,  14  and  much  of  book  13  earliest  translation  from 
Greek 

Probably  in  1260  at  Nicaea,  Moerbeke  later  revised  it  gradually 
(partly  by  c.  1265) 

Ms.Vindob.philos.gr.  100,  supplemented  in  later  revision  by 
other  sources 
217 

M.  Grabmann  (1946),  ref  1.2,  pp.  98-99;  G.  Vuillemin- 
Diem  in  J.  Wiesner  (1987),  ref  11.15  vol.  II,  pp.  434-86 

6.  Aristotle,  Historia  Animalium,  books  1-9,  translation.  There  is  con¬ 
troversy  about  whether  Moerbeke  translated  book  10 

c.  1260 


See  section  III  above 
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L.  Minio-Paluello,  Luoghi  Cruciali  in  Dante  e  Ultimi  Sag^ 
(Spoleto,  1993),  p.  79;  W.  Vanhamel  in  Brams  and 
Vanhamel  (1989),  p.  331 

7.  Aristotle,  De  Generatione  Animalium,  translated 

c.  1260 

Ibid. 

L.  Minio-Paluello,  ibid.,  p.  92 

8.  Aristotle,  De  Motu  Animalium  and  De  Progressu  Animalium,  trans¬ 
lation 

De  Motu  .  .  .  translated  by  1261-64  and  De  Progressu  .  .  .  possibly 
the  period 

Ibid. 

De  Motu  Animalium  cited  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in 
the  Summa  Contra  Gentiles  (1261—64).  Cf.  I.  T.  Eschmann 
ipp.  cit.  in  Gilson,  1957),  p.  387 

9.  Aristotle,  De  Caelo,  4  books.  Earliest  translation  from  Greek  of 
books  3  and  4.  In  books  1—2  Moerbeke  revised  an  earlier  trans¬ 
lation  by  Bishop  Robert  Grosseteste  of  Lincoln 

r.  1260-62 

A  good  manuscript  related  to  ms.Par.gr.  1853  of  10th  cen¬ 
tury.  Possibly  checked  with  ms.gr.  1853  of  10th  century. 
Possibly  checked  with  ms.Vindob.philos.gr.  100  of  9th  century 
185 

P.  Moraux  (ed.),  Aristote,  Du  Ciel  (Paris,  1965),  pp. 
CLXXXViii— IX.  The  suggestion  about  checking  with 
ms.Vindob.philos.gr.  100  by  G.  Vuillemin-Diem  in 
J.  Wiesner  (1987),  ref  11.15,  vol.  II,  pp.  477—78.  It 
requires  confirmation 

1  Oa.  Aristotle,  Politics,  book  1  and  book  2  up  to  chapter  1 1 ,  trans¬ 
lation 

c.  1260-64 

A  manuscript  containing  no  more  and  much  damaged 
3 

G.  Verbeke  in  Brams  and  Vanhamel  (1989),  ref.  I.l, 

pp.  6-20 
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10b.  Politics  (complete),  translation 

By  c.  1272  (used  in  the  Commentary  on  Politics  1-3  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas) 

A  much  better  translation  of  books  1—2.  Use  of  manuscripts 
better  than  the  existing:  Greek  mss. 

107 

Verbeke,  ibid:,  B.  Schneider  in  J.  Wiesner  (1987),  ref 
11.15,  vol.  pp.  487-97 

1 1 .  Aristotle,  Categoriae,  translation 

March  1266,  possibly  at  Viterbo 

10 

Pattin,  Angelicum,  66  (1989),  p.  393 

12.  Simplicius  on  Aristotle’s  Categonae,  translation 

March  1266 

10 

M.  Grabmann  in  Beitrdge  gur  Geschichte  der  Philosophic 
und  Philologie  des  Mittelaltm,  17  (1916),  p.  148 

13a.  Aristotle,  De  Anima,  revision  of  a  translation  by  James  of  Venice 
(c.  1160-70) 

PBefore  1268 

Moerbeke  used  one  or  several  manuscripts  in  his  revision 
268 

B.  G.  Dod  in  Cambridge  Histoiy  of  Later  Medieval  Philosophy 
(Gambridge,  1982),  p.  76;  L.  Minio-Paluello  in  Autour 
DAristote  (Louvain,  1955),  pp.  226—27 

13b.  Themistios  on  Aristotle’s  De  Anima,  translation 
Dec.  1267,  at  Viterbo 

Florence,  ms.Laur.87.25,  from  the  royal  Sicilian  library 

8 

E.  B.  Fryde  in  English  Historical  Review,  109  (1994),  pp. 
952-59 

14a.  Aristotle,  De  Interpretatione,  translation 
1268,  at  Viterbo 
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4 

Pattin,  Angelicum,  66  (1989),  p.  394 

14b.  Ammonius,  Commentary  on  it,  translation 
Sept.  1268,  at  Viterbo 

4 

Ibid. 

15a.  Pseudo-Philoponos  (probably  Stephen  of  Alexandria).  Fragment 
of  a  Commentary  on  Aristotle’s  De  Anima  (book  III,  4-9).  Cited 
separately  as  De  intellectu,  translation 
Dec.  1268,  at  Viterbo 
Badly  damaged  ms. 

3 

Moerbeke  selected  this  fragment  for  translation  because 
of  its  philosophical  significance;  G.  Verbeke,  Revue 
Philosophique  de  Louvain,  49  (1951),  pp.  221-35  and  in 
Brams  and  Vanhamel  (1989),  ref  1. 1,  pp.  4—6 

15b.  Fragment  of  the  genuine  Commentary  of  Philoponos  on  De 
Anima  (book  I,  3),  translation 
Unknown  date 


FI.  J.  Blumenthal  in  R.  Sorabji  (1990),  ref  11.13,  p.  311 
and  n.  3 

16.  Proclus,  Elements  of  ITieology,  translation 

May  1268,  at  Viterbo 

27 

Pattin,  Angelicum,  66  (1989),  p.  394 

17.  Archimedes  (3rd  century  B.C.),  6  treatises,  commentaries  on  2 
of  them  by  Eutokios  (6th  century  A.D.),  translations 

1269,  at  Viterbo 

Mss.  A.  and  B.  of  Archimedes,  from  the  royal  Sicilian 
library  (ms.  B.  in  the  14th  century,  and  Moerbeke’s  3 
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translations  from  it  our  only  source  for  these  versions);  ms. 
A.  lost  in  the  16th  century,  but  there  are  4  copies  of  it 
(15th  and  16th  centuries) 

Moerbeke’s  autograph  translation  in  ms.Vat.Ottobo- 
nianus  Lat.  1850.  Edited  by  M.  Clagett  (1976),  ref. 
II.  1,  3  parts  in  2  vols.;  E.  B.  Fryde,  Greek  Mss.  of  the 
Medici  (1996),  II,  688-91 

18.  Heron  of  Alexandria,  De  Speculis,  translation 

Late  1269,  at  Viterbo 
Ms.  B.  of  Archimedes 

Clagett,  ibid.,  pt.  1,  p.  58 

19.  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria  (2nd  century  A.D.),  De  Analemmate  (on  sun¬ 
dials),  translation  (our  only  source  of  its  text) 

Late  1269,  at  Viterbo 
Ms.  B.  of  Archirnedes 

Clagett,  ibid.,  pt.  1,  pp.  58,  65;  G.  J.  Toomer,  “Ptolemy”, 
Dictionary  of  Scientific  Biography,  11  (1975),  p.  197 

20.  Simplicius  on  Aristotle’s  De  Caelo,  translation.  End  of  book  I 
extant  only  in  Moerbeke’s  Latin  version 

June  1271,  at  Viterbo 

From  the  royal  Sicilian  library 
4 

Pattin  in  Angelicum,  66  (1989),  p.  396;  F.  Boissier  in 
I.  Hadot  (ed.),  Simplicius  (Berlin-New  York,  1987),  p.  321 

21.  Galen  (2nd  century  A.D.),  De  Virtute  Alimentorium,  translation 

Oct.  1277,  at  Viterbo 


M.  T.  D’Alverny,  Transmission  des  Textes  Philosophiques  et 
Scientfiques  au  Moyen  Age  (1994),  XIII,  p.  27,  n.  27 

22.  Aristotle,  Poetics,  translation 

March  1278,  probably  at  Viterbo 
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2 

L.  Minio-Paluello  in  Opuscula  (ref.  1.7,  1972),  no.  3,  pp. 
40—56.  See  below,  chapter  8,  section  IV 

23.  Proclus,  3  Opuscula:  De  Decern  Dubitationibus,  De  Procidentia  et  Fato, 
De  Malorum  Subsistentia  Moerbeke’s  Latin  translation  is  our  only 
complete  text 

Feb.  1280,  at  Corinth  in  Greece 
13 

L.  G.  VVesterink,  “Notes  on  the  Tria  Opuscula  of  Proclus”, 
Mnemosyne^  4th  ser.,  15  (1962),  pp.  159—68  and  ibid., 
pp.  189-90 

24.  Proclus,  Commentary  on  Plato’s  Paimenides,  translation 


6 

Pattin  in  Angelicum,  66  (1989),  pp.  398,  401.  Last  part 
of  Book  7,  in  the  Greek  manuscripts,  now  available 
only  in  Moerbeke’s  translation,  Cf  H.  D.  Saffrey  in 
Philologus,  105  (1961),  pp.  317-21 

25.  Aristotle,  Rhetorica,  translation  (two  successive  recensions) 

PBefore  1270 

An  eclectic  text,  combinine;  several  textual  traditions 

100 

W.  D.  Ross  (ed.),  Aristotelis  Ars  Rhetorica  (Oxford,  1959), 
p.  xiii;  B.  G.  Dod  in  Cambridge  History  of  Later  Medieval 
Philosophy  (1982),  p.  78 

26.  Aristotle,  Nicomachean  Ethics.  PPossibly  revision 


247  mss.  of  this  revised  version,  perhaps  attributable  to 
Moerbeke 

L.  Minio-Paluello,  on  linguistic  grounds,  believed  that 
Moerbeke  revised  the  translation  by  Bishop  Robert 
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Grosseteste  {Diet.  Scientific  Biography,  9,  p.  437).  This  is 
doubted  by  G.  Verbeke  in  Brams  and  Vanhamel  (1989), 
ref.  I.l,  p.  1 

27.  Aristotle,  Posterior  Analytics.  Revised  of  an  earlier  translation  by 
James  of  Venice  (third  quarter  of  the  12th  century) 

c.  1269,  or  earlier 

4 

A  very  systematic  revision.  Cf.  W.  Kneale,  “Lorenzo 
Minio-Paluello”,  Proc.  of  Brit.  Academy,  72  (1986),  pp. 
447,  449—50;  B.  G.  Dod  in  Cambridge  History  of  Later 
Medieval  Philosophy  (1982),  p.  75 

28.  Aristotle,  Sophistid  Elenchi.  A  partial  revision  of  an  earlier  translation 

c.  1269,  or  earlier 

1 

Dod,  ibid.,  p.  75 

29.  Aristotle,  De  Generatione  et  Corruptione.  Perhaps  revised  by  Moerbeke, 
using  an  earlier  anonymous  translation 

Before  1274 

190 

Dod,  ibid.,  p.  76 

30.  Extracts  from  the  Commentary  by  Proclus  on  Plato’s  Timaeus 


A  few  mss. 

It  is  unknown  whether  Moerbeke  translated  more  than 
the  extracts  now  extant.  Gf  P.  O.  Kristeller  in  Pepin 
and  Saffrey  {op.  cit.,  1987),  p.  199 

31.  Aristotle,  Parva  Naturalia,  revision  of  earlier  translations 
?c.  1260-70 

Mss.  range  between  149  and  161 

A  collection  of  7  treatises  on  human  psychology  and 
behaviour.  Listed  in  Dod  {op.  cit.,  1982),  pp.  76—77 
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32.  Commentary  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  on  De  Sensu  et  Sensibili 
(his  only  surviving  Commentary  on  one  of  the  Parva  Naturalia) 

Before  the  death  of  Thomas  Aquinas  in  March  1274 

4 

Translated  from  a  manuscript  older  and  superior  to 
all  the  extant  Greek  codices.  Cf.  M.  Grabmann  (1946), 
ref  1.2,  p.  183 

33.  Theophrastos  (or  an  associate)  De  Coloribus,  revision  of  an  ear¬ 
lier  translation 

?c.  1260-70 

1 

Only  a  fragment  survives.  Dod  {op.  cit.,  1982),  p.  79 

34.  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  {c.  200  A.D.),  book  II  of  De  Anima, 
cited  independently  as  De  Fato,  translation 

Probably  a  ms.  in  capital  letters,  damaged  at  the  start  and 
the  end 

P.  Thillet  in  Revue  d’Histoire  des  Textes,  Xlf— XIII  (1 982—83), 
pp.  32-47.  Translation  appears  to  reproduce  the  Greek 
original  well 

35.  Pseudo-Hippocrates,  De  Prognosticationibus  Aegritudinum  Secundum 
Motum  Lunae,  translation 


L.  Minio-Paluello,  Dictionary  of  Scientific  Biography,  9  (1974), 
p.  438 

36.  List  of  63  medical  writings  attributed  to  Hippocrates,  copied  by 
Moerbeke  into  ms.Vindob.philos.gr.  100,  fo.  137v 

Probably  derived  from  ms. Vat.gr. 276  of  the  12th  century 


G.  Vuillemin-Diem  in  Brams  and  Vanhamel  (1989), 
ref  1. 1,  pp.  137—40 
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I 

The  concept  of  the  Palaeologan  Renaissance  was  first  applied  early 
in  this  century  to  the  remarkable  flowering  of  Byzantine  art  (cf.  chap¬ 
ter  16,  section  IV).  But  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  recovery  and 
dissemination  of  Greek  classical  texts.  This  aspect  of  it  has  been 
described  by  G.  Zuntz  as  “something  of  a  miracle”.'  It  is  one  of 
those  surprising  triumphs  of  human  achievement  against  adverse 
circumstances  which  fortunately  recur  in  intellectual  and  artistic  his¬ 
tory.  As  P.  Lemerle  put  it  in  concluding  his  fascinating  lecture  on 
the  contribution  of  the  Byzantines  to  our  civilization,  the  legacy  of 
ancient  Greek  literature  and  thought  was  for  the  Byzantines  some¬ 
thing  very  vital  and  precious.^  The  details  of  what  it  meant  to  different 
scholars  of  the  Palaeologan  Renaissance  elude  us,  because  of  the 
paucity  of  relevant  evidence.  I  shall  try  to  look  at  some  of  this  evi¬ 
dence,  but  nothing  that  we  know  can  adequately  account  for  this 
outburst  of  enthusiastic  scholarship. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  our  period,  especially  the  reign  of 
Andronikos  II  (1282—1328),  with  a  revival  of  scholarship  and  culture 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  eleventh  century,  especially  in  the  reign 
of  a  great  emperor,  Gonstantine  IX  Monomachos  (1042—55).  The 
reflections  of  P.  Lemerle  on  what  happened  then,  and  continued, 
though  less  buoyantly  until  the  1080s,  are  valuable  for  both  simi¬ 
larities  and  contrasts.^  Under  Constantine  IX,  and  in  the  decades 
which  followed,  there  was  more  talk  of  learning  and  culture  than 


'  I.  Sevcenko,  “Palaeologan  Renaissance”,  in  W.  Treadgold  (ed.),  Renaissances  before 
the  Renaissance.  Cultural  Revivals  of  Late  Antiquity  and  Middle  Ages  (Stanford,  1984),  pp. 
1 50,  204;  G.  Zuntz,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Transmission  of  the  Plays  of  Ewipides  (Cambridge, 
1965),  p.  281. 

^  P.  Lemerle,  “Byzance  et  les  origines  de  notre  civilisation”  in  A.  Pertusi  (ed.), 
Venezia  e  L’Oriente  fra  Tardo  Medioevo  e  Rinascimento  (Firenze,  1966),  p.  17. 

^  P.  Lemerle,  Cinq  Etudes  sur  le  XT  Siecle  Byzantin  (Paris,  1977),  pp.  245-46. 
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before,  and  among  some  members  of  the  Constantinopolitan  elite 
these  things  were  again  respected  and  regarded  as  part  of  an  ideal 
progress.  People  who  had  profited  from  good  education  were  likely 
to  be  promoted  to  high  offices  in  state  and  church.  The  same  thing 
happened  under  Andronikos  II.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  content 
of  scholarship  had  not  increased  markedly  in  contrast  to  the  increased 
respect  for  it.  Here  the  early  Palaeologan  Renaissance  was  different, 
with  notable  expansion  in  the  recovery  of  ancient  classics,  partly 
missing  hitherto,  as  well  as  improvements  in  techniques  of  recover¬ 
ing  and  editing  valuable  texts. 

The  features  chiefly  discussed  in  this  chapter  are  the  numerous 
innovations  in  the  editing  of  the  ancient  dramatic  and  poetic  works 
and  in  the  commenting  upon  these  texts.  The  greatest  progress  largely 
coincided  with  the  reign  of  Andronikos  II  (1282-1328).  All  modern 
scholars  are  agreed  on  that.  Andronikos  was  very  interested  in  some 
of  the  intellectual  activities  which  came  to  form  one  of  the  chief  glo¬ 
ries  of  tlie  early  Palaeologan  Renaissance.  He  appears  to  have  favoured 
particularly  the  study  of  Greek  philosophy  and  of  some  sciences, 
especially  astronomy. 

The  editions  of  poets  and  dramatists  and  commentaries  on  them 
were  largely  connected  with  teaching  in  what  might  be  described  as 
schools  of  ‘middle’  higher  education.  Planudes,  the  most  eminent  of 
those  teachers  was  active  at  a  school,  or  a  succession  of  schools,  at¬ 
tached  to  imperial  monasteries  at  Constantinople."*  Some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  ministers  of  Andronikos,  like  Nikephoros  Chumnos  and  Theodore 
Metochites,  were  highly  educated  men  and  the  latter  (chief  minister 
c.  1305-1328)  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  body  of  astronomical, 
philosophical,  rhetorical  and  poetic  writings.^ 

In  philosophy  and  science  (especially  astronomy)  important  new 
developments  continued  beyond  1330.  While  the  early  Palaeologan 
period  was  distinguished  by  some  important  historical  writing  (George 
Akropolites,  George  Pachymeres),  historiography,  too,  continued  to 
flourish  thereafter,  especially  in  the  writings  of  Nikephoros  Gregoras, 
friend  and  “literary  executor”  of  Metochites  (chapters  15,  18). 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  surviving  manuscripts  of  Greek 


■*  C.  N.  Constantinides  (1982),  ref.  1.2,  pp.  68—71. 

^  For  Chumnos  see  especially  J.  Verpeaux,  Nicephore  Choimnos,  Homme  d’Etal  et 
Humamsle  Byzantin,  ca.  1250/1255—1327  (Paris,  1959).  For  Metochites  see  chapters 
16-17. 
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poets  and  dramatists  is  to  be  found  in  editions  by  scholars  active 
between  1280  and  1330,  written  in  that  period,  or  copied  later. 
Furthermore,  the  earliest  known  copies  of  a  number  of  works  date 
from  the  thirteenth  or  the  fourteenth  centuries.  Many  of  these  are 
products  of  the  early  Palaeologan  Renaissance  and  a  provisional  list 
of  them,  compiled  by  H.  Hunger,  includes  some  very  valuable  writ¬ 
ings.'^  One  important  component  of  this  last  group  was  of  ancient 
philosophical  authors  (chapter  10).  Our  texts  of  the  speeches  of  four 
Attic  orators  of  the  late  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  were  possibly  first 
transliterated  in  the  late  thirteenth  century  and  copied,  soon  after, 
in  the  Brit.Libr. ms. Burney  95,  by  an  official  of  the  imperial  chancery 
(Michael  Klostomalles).^ 

At  the  start  of  chapter  I  I  stressed  that  the  intensified  interest  in 
ancient  Greek  literary  legacy  after  1261  was  sustained  by  a  reaction 
of  the  cultured  Byzantine  elite  to  a  world  where  the  very  survival 
of  the  shmnken  Byzantine  state  was  under  multiple  threats  from  its 
mightier  neighbours.  However,  it  is  essential  to  distinguish  the  period 
of  about  forty  years  after  1261  from  more  disastrous  happenings  in 
the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  reign  of  Michael  VIII 
after  the  reconquest  of  Constantinople  (1261—82)  and  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  rule  of  his  son,  Andronikos  II,  though  a  period  of 
repeated  emergencies,  left  much  of  Byzantine  territory  relatively  free 
from  serious  ravaging  by  warfare.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  time  of 
rising  population  and  of  modest  increases  in  prosperity  in  parts  of 
the  Byzantine  countryside.  The  first  flowering  of  Byzantine  scholarly 
Renaissance  may  have  been  furthered  by  this.  Scholarly  activity  of 
its  small  learned  elite  gained  sufficient  momentum  to  continue  into 
the  much  more  troubled  period  of  the  later  years  of  the  reign  of 
Andronikos  II  (down  to  1328).®  Ideally,  the  study  of  philological 
achievements  must  be  a  study  of  individual  scholars,  though  the 
deficiencies  of  our  evidence  often  preclude  this.  I  shall  be  introduc¬ 
ing  here  four  leading  scholars:  Planudes  (chapter  12),  Triklinios  (chap¬ 
ter  13),  Thomas  Magistros  and  Moschopulos  (chapter  14).  But  some 
of  the  copies  of  classical  literary  works,  including  some  very  good 


«  H.  Hunger  (1973),  ref.  1.8,  no.  XX,  pp.  124-25. 

'  D.  Buckton  (ed.),  Byzantium.  Treasures  of  Byzantine  Art  and  Culture  from  British 
Collections  (London,  1994),  no.  218  on  pp.  201-2;  E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref  1.5,  vol.  II, 
pp.  530-31. 

®  The  reigns  of  Michael  VIII  and  Andronikos  II  are  discussed  in  chapters  5-6. 
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ones,  were  due  to  other  scholars,  possibly  fairly  numerous,  whom 
we  cannot  identify. 

Planudes  combined  much  traditional  teaching  with  original  ven¬ 
tures  of  unprecedented  variety.  He  taught  the  ordinary  disciplines  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  using  the  customary  textbooks  and  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  usual  small  selection  of  poets.  But  he  also  created  new 
editions  of  important  literary  authors  and  of  mathematicians  and  geo¬ 
graphers,  as  well  as  undertaking  original  linguistic  studies  and  producing 
unprecedented  translations  of  a  variety  of  Latin  authors  into  Greek 
(chapter  12).  Triklinios,  too,  combined  traditional  teaching  with  valu¬ 
able,  new,  literary  ventures  (chapter  13),  though  over  a  smaller  range 
than  Planudes.  The  other  two  were  more  conventional  teachers, 
though  they  produced  a  wide  variety  of  fresh  editions  of  the  customary 
leading  authors  (chapter  14). 

Manuel  Planudes  (after  1283,  monastic  name  Maximos),  was  recog¬ 
nised  by  Byzantines  as  the  greatest  of  them  all  (c.  1255—1305).  Byzan¬ 
tine  historians  like  George  Pachymeres,  and  his  fellow-scholars  and 
pupils,  all  spoke  of  Planudes  with  immense  admiration  and  respect. 
Thus,  George  Lakapenos,  his  former  pupil,  remembered  him  as  “the 
best  scholar  with  an  admirable  intelligence  and  moral  probity”.^  As 
Dr.  N.  G.  Wilson  justly  recognized,  “the  width  of  his  interests  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  most  Byzantine  scholars”. The  texts 
edited  or  collected  by  him  included  mathematical,  astronomical  and 
geographic  writings  (chapter  12). 

Some  of  his  linguistic  explorations  of  the  Greek  language  show 
exciting  originality,  though  much  of  his  technical  teaching  activities, 
especially  in  rhetoric,  followed  Byzantine  precedents  in  their  narrow 
choice  of  customary  textbooks  (chapter  1 1).  But  the  seriousness  of 
his  spiritual  values  commands  respect.  His  selections  of  texts  in¬ 
cluded  the  verse  autobiography  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  (Pla¬ 
nudes’  autograph  copy  survives)''  and  excerpts  from  the  Meditations 
of  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius.'^  In  a  manuscript  of  Plato  written  by 
him,  with  a  number  of  collaborators,  he  personally  copied  parts  of 


®  M.  Gigante  (1981),  ref.  1.6,  pp.  1  10,  129-30;  C.  N.  Constantinides  (1982),  ref 
1.2,  p.  87  and  n.  138.  Planudes  is  studied  in  chapter  12. 

“>  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref.  1.15,  p.  230. 

"  E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref  1.5,  I,  p.  330  (Florence,  ms.Laur.32. 16). 

Ibid.,  I,  p.  337  (Florence,  ms.Laur.55. 7).  Gf.,  below  chapter  12,  section  VII. 
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the  Crito  and  the  Phaedo,  specially  concerned  with  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  the  death  of  Socrates.'^  He  was  the  first  Byzantine  since 
late  antiquity  to  undertake  translations  of  important  Latin  writers. 
Some  of  his  choices  had  notable  spiritual  and  philosophical  content. 
They  included  St.  Augustine’s  De  Trinitate,  Cicero’s  “Dream  of  Scipio” 
with  the  Commentary  on  it  by  Macrobius  and  the  Consolation  of 
Philosophy  by  Boethius'"^  (chapter  12). 

Manuel  Moschopulos,  paternal  nephew  of  Nikephoros,  metropol¬ 
itan  of  Crete,  was  one  of  Planudes’  best  pupils  (c.  1265/75— c.  1316). 
He  was  a  careful  student  of  important  Greek  poets  and  dramatists. 
He  lacked  the  immense  range  of  Planudes,  but,  like  him,  was  a  ded¬ 
icated  teacher  at  Constantinople.  Planudes  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
Andronikos  II  and  carried  out  for  him  political  and  diplomatic  mis¬ 
sions  to  Asia  Minor  and  to  Venice.*^  Moschopulos  seems  to  have 
been  much  less  adroit  politically  and  earned  that  emperor’s  wrath, 
consigning  him  to  a  miserable  imprisonment  in  1305  or  1306.'® 

Thomas  Magistros  and  Demetrios  Triklinios  for  long  periods  taught 
at  Thessalonica,  the  second  city  of  Byzantium.  Thomas  (monastic 
name  Theodulos)  appears  to  have  been  the  most  conventional  of 
our  four  scholars,  excelling  in  linguistic  commentaries.  He  lived  until, 
at  least,  1346. 

Demetrios  Triklinios  (c.  1280— r.  1340)  may  have  been  his  pupil 
and  spoke  of  him  with  respect.'^  Triklinios  was  a  native  of  Thessa¬ 
lonica,'®  but  he  also  collaborated  with  Planudes,  presumably  at 
Constantinople,  and  was  for  a  period  a  member  of  his  team  of  schol¬ 
arly  assistants.'®  He  almost  rivalled  Planudes  in  the  boldness  of  his 
scholarly  methods,  though  his  over-confidence  led  him  into  textual 
conjectures  that  have  caused  modern  scholars  to  regard  him  with  a 
mixture  of  admiration  and  annoyance.  But  he  had  stupendous  schol¬ 
arly  achievements  to  his  credit  (chapter  13).  Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, 


H.  Hunger,  Katalog  der  griechischen  Handschriften  der  Osleneichischen  Nationalbibliotliek, 
1  (Wien,  1961),  ms.Phil.gr.21,  pp.  151-52;  W.  F.  Hicken  in  Classical  Quarterly,  new 
ser.,  17  (1967),  p.  98,  n.  1;  Turyn  (1972),  ref.  III.27,  I,  p.  214. 

'■*  M.  Gigante  (1981),  ref.  1.6,  artides  V  and  VI. 

A.  Laiou  (1978),  ref  1. 10. 

I.  Sevcenko  (1981),  ref  1.12,  no.  IX. 

''  N.  G.  Wilson  (1978),  ref.  1.14,  p.  389. 

A.  Wasserstein  (1967),  ref.  1.13,  pp.  172-73. 

's  N.  G.  Wilson  (1978),  ref  1.14. 
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an  outstanding  classical  scholar,  called  him  the  first  of  the  modern 
critical  editors  of  Greek  tragedians. 

Some  of  the  editorial  enterprises  of  Planudes  and  Triklinios  were 
the  collective  works  of  teams  of  collaborators.  The  four  scholars  here 
mentioned  appear  to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  and  used  each 
other’s  commentaries  and  editions.  Thus  Triklinios  expressly  recog¬ 
nized  in  his  manuscript  of  Aeschylus  that  the  scholia  copied  in  it 
were  due  to  Thomas  Magistros.^‘  But  each  of  the  four  had  different 
interests  and  methods. 

We  also  know  the  names  of  some  of  their  copyists  and  disciples. 
A  few  of  the  latter  became  distinguished  men  in  their  own  right, 
like  the  emperor’s  doctor,  John  Zacharias  (d.  c.  1330),  and  an  impor¬ 
tant  teacher,  George  Lakapenos,  both  pupils  of  Planudes.  We  have 
a  very  friendly  letter  of  Planudes  to  Manuel  Bryennios,  a  notable 
writer  on  musical  theory,  mathematician  and  astronomer,  from  whom 
Planudes  wished  to  borrow  a  manuscript  of  an  Alexandrian  astronomer, 
Diophantos.  Moschopulos  was  in  correspondence  with  ‘Philosopher’ 
Joseph,^^  one  of  the  most  learned  and  attractive  Byzantine  scholars, 
greatly  appreciated  by  Andronikos  II. 

As  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  very  few  of  the  surviving  manu¬ 
scripts  of  leading  Greek  dramatists  and  poets  antedate  the  editorial 
activities  of  our  four  scholars.  This  is  particularly  true  of  five  out¬ 
standing  writers  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  the  poet  Pindar,  the 
Athenian  tragedians  Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  the 
greatest  Greek  comic  dramatist,  Aristophanes.  My  high  figures  for 
the  codices  edited  between  c.  1280  and  c.  1330,  or  later  copies  of 
them,  are  only  approximately  correct,  but  they  convey  the  right 
orders  of  magnitude. 

Of  some  200  known  manuscripts  of  Pindar,  over  60  are  codices 
of  an  edition,  the  Olympica,  by  Moschopulos  and  21  stem  from  an 
edition  by  Thomas  Magistros.  We  know  of  20  copies  of  the  edition 
of  the  Olympic  poems  by  Triklinios. 


™  My  free  translation  of  his  comment  in  1895,  cited  in  H.  Hunger  (1978),  ref. 
1.9,  II,  p.  73. 

In  ms.Vat.gr.  1824,  cited  in  A.  Turyn  (1956),  ref  III. 23,  p.  14.  Triklinios  also 
referred  to  Thomas’  previous  textual  work  in  other  manuscripts. 

There  is  a  valuable  comparison  of  the  contrasting  methods  and  priorities  of 
Triklinios,  Thomas  and  Moschopoulos  by  Th.  Hopfner  (1912),  1.7. 

P.  A.  Leone  (1991),  ref  I.l  1,  letter  33  of  Planudes,  pp.  66-7;  N.  Terzaghi  in 
Studi  Italiani  di  Fildogia  Classica,  10  (1902),  p.  121. 

J.  Irigoin  (1952),  ref  III.14,  passim,  H.  Hunger  (1978),  ref  1.9,  II,  p.  71. 
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There  is  only  one  old  (mid-tenth)  century  manuscript  of  some  of 
the  dramas  of  Aeschylus  (ms.  Laur.32.9,  cf.  above,  chapter  2).  There 
is  also  only  a  partly  readable  text  of  the  same  date  underlying  another 
(a  palimpsest).  Today  we  have  some  150  codices,  all,  except  those 
two,  dating  from  the  period  1280-1330,  or  descendants  of  editions 
produced  then.^^  We  owe  almost  entirely  to  Triklinios  the  texts  of 
two  out  of  the  three  tragedies  of  the  Orestda  (the  Agamemnon  and  the 
Eumenides),  one  of  the  most  poignant  dramatic  cycles  in  all  Greek  lit¬ 
erature  (chapter  13). 

The  history  of  the  manuscripts  of  Sophocles  resembles  that  of 
Aeschylus.  The  two  oldest  texts  are  in  the  same  codices  as  the  two 
oldest  versions  of  Aeschylus.  Three  other  manuscripts  may  pre-date 
the  codices  of  our  Palaeologan  scholars.  Sophocles  is  an  exceptionally 
difficult  author  in  both  style  and  language  his  Palaeologan  editors 
were  faced  with  a  very  arduous  task.  In  1953  M.  Wittek  estimated 
that  we  know  of  some  190  Sophoclean  codices.  Moschopulos,  who 
annotated  only  the  school  selection  of  three  plays  [Ajax,  Electra,  Oedipus 
Tyrannus)  is  credited  with  some  70  of  these, though,  because  of 
doubts  as  to  what  exactly  are  the  certain  features  of  his  work  on 
Sophocles,  the  real  number  may  be  somewhat  smaller.  Triklinios 
edited  all  the  seven  extant  plays  and,  until  the  eighteenth  century, 
most  readers  of  the  printed  Sophocles  used  his  version.^®  Some  man¬ 
uscripts  contain  marginal  scholia  derived  from  a  commentary  by 
Planudes.^^ 

For  Euripides  we  have  four  codices  earlier  than  c.  1200  (Jerusalem 
palimpsest,  ms.Par.gr.27 13,  ms.  Marcianus,  gr.471,  ms.Laur.31.10 
which  is  the  latest,  but  certainly  antedates  1261).  Alexander  Turyn 
knew  of  268  codices  earlier  than  the  first  printed  Venetian  edition  of 
1503:  264  of  these  were  copied  after  1261.  Moschopulos  edited  the 
three  selected  school  plays  {Hecuba,  Orestes,  Phoenissae)  and  Turyn  esti¬ 
mated  that  he  knew  1 14  mss.  of  this  edition,  though  B.  Schartau  in 
1981  reduced  this  total  to  about  90.^°  The  greatest  contribution  to 


“  J.  Irigoin  1966)  in  his  review  of  R.  D.  Dawe  (1964),  ref.  III.7,  p.  136. 

Cf.  H.  Lloyd-Jones,  “Pindar”,  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy,  68  for  1982 
(1983),  p.  139. 

”  M.  Wittek  (1953),  ref.  III. 29,  pp.  274-77;  J.  Irigoin  (1994),  ref  III. 18,  p.  xlvi. 
A.  Dain,  Les  Mamiscrits  (Paris,  1964),  p.  154. 

J.  Irigoin  (1994),  ref.  III.  17,  pp.  xlvi-vii. 

™  K.  Matthiessen  in  Greek,  Roman  and  Byzantine  Studies,  10  (1969),  pp.  295,  298 
and  B.  Schartau  in  Illinois  Classical  Studies,  VI,  pt.  2  (1981),  p.  222. 
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our  knowledge  of  Euripides  was  made  by  Triklinios.  The  plays  that 
survived  into  the  first  Byzantine  Renaissance  of  the  ninth  century 
were  divided  between  two  collections.  There  was  the  main  collec¬ 
tion  of  ten  plays  used  in  teaching.  A  different  ancient  edition  of  plays 
arranged  in  the  alphabetic  orders  of  their  titles  was  mostly  lost,  except 
for  one  sequence  of  nine  plays.  They  were  known  to  Photios  and, 
again,  to  Eustathios  in  the  late  twelfth  century,  but  there  was  by 
then,  probably,  only  one  manuscript  which  contained  them.  Triklinios 
may  have  rediscovered  it  and,  for  the  first  time,  produced  an  edi¬ 
tion  which  brought  them  into  general  circulation.  They  include  some 
of  the  latest  and  most  moving  plays  of  Euripides.  Triklinios’  first 
edition  of  the  rediscovered  ‘alphabetic’  plays  is  in  the  Florentine 
ms.Eaur.32.2  (chapter  13).  Parts  of  it,  containing  other  poets,  had 
become  detached  and  now  form  part  of  the  Parisian  (Bibl.  Nationale) 
ms.gr.2722.  One  section  of  it  is  written  by  Planudes  and,  thus,  it  is 
possible  that  the  original  recovery  of  these  nine  plays  may  have  been 
connected  with  him.^‘ 

At  most  five  of  the  surviving  manuscripts  of  the  school-selection 
of  the  Aristophanic  plays  (the  Clouds,  the  Frogs,  the  Wealth)  antedate 
editorial  activity  of  Triklinios.  We  have  a  manuscript  showing  his 
early  interest  in  that  fascinating  writer  (Paris,  ms. Par.suppl.gr. 463). 
His  final  master-version  has  not  been  traced,  but  we  possess  two 
close  copies  of  it  (ms.  Holkham  88  of  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford 
and  ms.Vat.gr.  1294).  Some  30  other  codices  derive  from  this  Triklinian 
edition. 

The  recovery  of  all  that  could  be  found  of  Plutarch  (r.  46— r.  126 
A.D.)  was  one  of  Planudes’  most  cherished  projects.  He  assembled 
an  edition  of  Plutarch’s  Lives  of  the  Illustrious  Greeks  and  Romans  and  a 
separate  edition  of  69  of  Plutarch’s  miscellaneous  rhetorical,  philo¬ 
sophical  and  ethical  writings,  known  collectively  as  the  Moralia  (includ¬ 
ing  a  few  spurious  ones).  After  his  death  his  friends  rediscovered 
nine  more.  But  for  Planudes,  some  of  those  treatises  might  have 
been  lost. 

Aubrey  Diller  summed  up  the  vital  part  played  by  Planudes  in  the 
preservation  of  ancient  literature,  including  several  non-literary,  scien¬ 
tific  texts; 


3'  N.  G.  Wilson  (1978),  ref.  1.14,  pp.  391-93. 

N.  G.  Wilson  (1962),  ref.  III.25;  K.  Dover  (1968),  ref  III. 10  and  ref.  III. 11 
(1988). 
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Not  only  does  it  often  happen  that  a  particular  branch  of  the  tradi¬ 
tion  rests  on  a  Planudean  recension  characterized  by  peculiar  text  or 
commentary,  but  in  several  instances  the  Planudean  tradition  is  the 
sole  source  for  a  part  or  even  the  whole  of  the  text2^ 

The  appearance  around  1 300  in  such  increased  numbers  of  the  codices 
of  the  most  distinguished  ancient  dramatists  and  poets  (especially  Hesiod, 
Pindar  and  Theocritus),  including  many  carefully  copied  manuscripts 
with  texts  of  good  quality,  was  not  merely  due  to  the  four  leading 
scholars  named  by  me  but  to  others,  whose  names  we  seldom  know.^"* 
They  were  partly  reproducing  the  editions  of  Planudes,  Moschopulos, 
Thomas  and  Triklinios  and,  in  many  cases,  were  probably  their  dis¬ 
ciples  or  associates.  The  editorial  activities  of  our  four  leading  schol¬ 
ars  encouraged  others  and  raised  their  general  standards. 


II 

Classical  scholars,  whose  chief  aim  is  to  get  back  as  far  as  possible 
to  what  the  ancient  Greek  writers  may  have  originally  written,  have 
often  regarded  with  mixed  feelings  the  editors  of  the  early  Palaeologan 
Renaissance.  Their  preservation  of  much  that  might  have  been  lost 
otherwise  is  grudgingly  admitted.  But,  unlike  earlier  Byzantine  copy¬ 
ists,  who  are  regarded  as  merely  trying  to  transliterate  into  minus¬ 
cule,  or  otherwise  to  copy  fairly  faithfully,  such  texts  as  they  could 
find,  the  scholars  of  the  period  1280-1330  are  distrusted  as  frequent 
emendators  of  their  versions. 

That  those  scholars,  when  access  to  a  number  of  manuscripts 
of  the  same  author  permitted  this,  tried  to  collate  them,  is  well- 
documented.  Collation  could  mean,  of  course,  the  mixing  up  of  sev¬ 
eral  textual  traditions,  without  the  clear  modern  ideas  about  how  to 
discern  good  from  bad  readings.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  underestimate 
the  erudition  of  the  leading  Byzantine  scholars  and  their  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  linguistic  usage  of  the  writers  whom  they  were 
editing.  The  linguistic  equipment  of  Planudes  and  Triklinios  was  par¬ 
ticularly  remarkable.  That  those  two  scholars,  at  least,  were  much 
more  capable  oi justified  emendations  than  their  Byzantine  predecessors 
is  true^^  and  I  shall  treat  the  textual  work  of  those  two  as  deserving 


A.  Diller  (1983),  ref.  1.3,  p.  341. 

3'*  K.  Matthiessen  in  Greek,  Roman  and  Byzantine  Studies,  10  (1969),  p.  301. 

33  The  one  serious  exception,  which  accounts  for  some  of  the  distrust  felt  towards 
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of  separate  inquiry.  In  their  hands  “conjectural  criticism  of  poetic 
texts  was ...  a  new  departure  of  Palaeologan  scholars”.^®  But 

where  a  man  of  the  calibre  of  Planudes  or  Triklinios  is  known  to  have 
been  associated  with  a  particular  manuscript,  its  individual  readings 
cannot  be  assumed  a  priori  to  be  conjectures.^’ 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  they  had  access  to  older  manu¬ 
scripts,  since  lost,  which  apparently  contained  variant  textual  tradi¬ 
tions.  This  is  also  true  of  Moschopulos  and  Thomas  Magistros.  In 
their  case,  mere  conjectures  were  probably  less  frequent.  They  were 
careful  scholars,  but  emphatically  not  adventurous  emendators.®® 
The  doubts  about  the  quality  of  the  editorial  work  carried  out  by 
the  leading  scholars  of  the  years  1280-1330  reached  their  peak  in 
the  publications  of  Alexander  Turyn.®®  Turyn’s  investigations  pro¬ 
duced  important  discoveries  and  accumulated  a  vast  body  of  invalu¬ 
able  information.  However,  he  believed  that  he  could  distinguish 
between  the  editions  of  dramatists  made  by  different  scholars  and 
could  define  the  typical  characteristics  of  each  of  them.  Turyn’s 
descriptive  ‘labels’  may  not  always  be  very  reliable.  Furthermore,  it 
was  his  firm  belief  that  we  should  ignore  most  of  the  textual  variants 
present  in  the  recensions  produced  by  these  scholars,  unless  they 
could  be  corroborated  from  older  manuscripts,  uncontaminated  by  their 
editorial  methods.  He  regarded  most  of  the  new  readings  in  their 
manuscripts  as  interpolations  introduced  by  them."*® 

This  drastic  oversimplification  of  the  nature  of  the  Palaeologan 
editions  has  met  with  justified  resistance."*'  There  are  several  major 
objections.  If  Turyn  is  right,  the  painstaking  efforts  of  generations 
of  scholars  to  trace  affiliations  between  manuscripts,  and  sort  them 
into  distinct  textual  families,  completely  break  down  in  the  case  of 
writers  edited  by  these  Byzantine  scholars.  This  was  the  extreme 


the  emendations  by  Palaeologan  scholars,  was  Triklinios’  propensity  to  ‘improve’ 
passages  in  dramatic  choruses.  He  was  applying  some  misinformed  Alexandrian  lore 
about  poetic  metres.  But  those  emendations  can  be  identified.  See  below,  chapter 
13,  section  II. 

N.  G.  Wilson  in  his  review  of  G.  Zuntz  in  Gnomon,  38  (1966),  ref.  III. 27,  pp. 
338-39. 

”  R.  Browning  (1977),  ref  I.l,  no.  XII,  p.  18. 

™  W.  S.  Barrett  (1965),  ref  III.3,  p.  69. 

®  A.  Turyn,  ref  III,  nos.  20-23. 

See  especially  his  uncompromising  statement  in  ref  III. 21  (1949),  p.  151  and 
the  summary  of  Turyn’s  views  in  G.  Zuntz  (1965),  ref  III. 27,  pp.  151-52. 

See  especially  Zuntz,  ibid.,  pp.  151-60  and  review  by  N.  G.  Wilson  in  Gnomon, 
38  (1966),  pp.  335-39. 
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conclusion  drawn  by  R.  D.  Dawe  for  the  traditions  of  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles  and  he  advocated  the  separate  examination  of  all  unusual 
readings  in  every  manuscript,  without  much  reference  to  other  codices. 
Much  of  the  evidence  assembled  by  him  is  valuable,  but  his  exces¬ 
sive  reaction  to  Turyn’s  argument  has  likewise  provoked  justifiable 
dissent  among  his  reviewers  and  successorsd^ 

One  must  list  several  detailed  criticisms  of  Turyn’s  assumptions. 
One  ground  of  unease  is  that  he  seriously  postdated  some  of  the 
manuscripts  ascribed  by  him  to  the  Palaeologan  scholars.  He  was 
particularly  preoccupied  with  editions  that  he  ascribed  to  Moschopulos, 
but  what  he  had  treated  as  instances  of  typical  Moschopulean  recen¬ 
sions  of  the  Athenian  dramatists  was  partly  based  on  codices  that  were 
much  older.  The  clearest  case  is  ms.Laur.31.10  of  Euripides,  taken 
by  Turyn  as  dating  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century 
and  as  being  a  typical  representative  of  a  Moschopulean  recension.'*^ 
We  now  know  that  it  was  written  in  the  scriptorium  of  Joannikios, 
active  in  the  late  twelfth  or  very  early  thirteenth  century,  long  before 
the  birth  of  Moschopulos.'*'*  J.  Irigoin  and  N.  G.  Wilson  have  cited 
several  manuscripts  of  Sophocles,  ascribed  by  Turyn  to  Moschopulean 
or  Triklinian  recensions,  which  are  too  early  to  have  been  created 
by  them,  though  some  of  these  codices  may  have  been  antecedents 
of  their  texts. ‘*^ 

These  cautionary  tales  clearly  indicate  that  the  recensions  of  our 
leading  scholars  must  often  have  included  many  readings  derived 
from  earlier  textual  traditions,  in  older  manuscripts  still  extant,  though 
partly  lost  subsequently.  Two  valuable  types  of  evidence  prove  that 
our  Byzantine  editors  were  preserving  early  tradition:  that  of  their 
readings  confirmed  by  ancient  papyri  and  that  of  texts  where  they 
were  copying  old  versions  written  in  capital  letters,  producing  pecu¬ 
liar  errors  of  transcription. 

Several  cases  can  be  adduced  of  papyri  yielding  readings  identi¬ 
cal  with  what  otherwise  might  have  been  dismissed  as  innovations 


See  especially  J.  Irigoin  (1977),  ref.  III.  15,  pp.  237,  242-43  and  his  earlier 
reviews  of  Dawe’s  books,  ref  III.7  and  ref  III. 8. 

Cf  A.  Tuilier  (1968),  ref.  III. 19,  pp.  147-48. 

N.  G.  Wilson,  “A  mysterious  Byzantine  scriptorium:  Joannikios  and  his  col¬ 
leagues”,  Scrittura  e  Civilla,  7  (1983),  p.  163. 

‘*^  J.  Irigoin’s  review  of  Turyn  (1952),  ref  III. 22,  p.  510  (1954);  N.  G.  Wilson’s 
review  of  Dawe  (1973),  ref  III. 8,  p.  172  (1976). 
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of  Palaeologan  scholars.  In  the  Moschopulean  selection  of  three  plays 
of  Sophocles  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  readings  that  agree  with 
fragments  of  ancient  papyri  to  suggest  that  he  must  have  had  access 
to  some  otherwise  unknown  textual  traditions.*®  One  peculiarity  of 
the  Moschopulean  texts  of  three  plays  of  Euripides  was  the  inclusion 
of  the  ancient  summaries  of  these  tragedies.  In  his  summary  of  the 
Phoeni'ssae  Moschopulos  had  ten  readings  which  agreed  with  a  papyrus. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Moschopoulean  version  is  far  closer  to  that 
(papyrus)  text  than  is  the  version  found  in  the  principal  medieval 
manuscripts. 

This  proves  that 

Moschopoulos  made  use  of  sources  independent  of  (and  it  will  appear 
superior  to)  those  of  our  earlier  medieval  manuscripts.*^ 

Of  major  importance  is  the  vindication  of  one  unusual  manuscript 
of  Thucydides  (Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.,  ms.Par.gr.  1 734),*®  which  appears  to 
date  from  very  early  in  the  fourteenth  century.*®  From  the  end  of 
book  6  and  over  the  final  books  7-8  it  provides  a  unique  source  of 
independent  readings.  Much  earlier,  in  book  1.2.2,®°  it  has  one 
unusual  word,  occurring  also  in  a  papyrus  dating  from  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  B.C.®'  Its  occurrence  in  ms. Par.  1734  confirms 
that  manuscript’s  descent  from  a  variant  (and  good)  textual  tradition. 

Both  Planudes  and  Triklinios  often  mentioned  that  they  were  copy¬ 
ing  or  citing  ‘old’  manuscripts.  Some  of  those  were  likely  to  be 
untransliterated  codices,  written  in  capital-letters.  Such  manuscripts  of 
“Biblical  and  liturgical  texts  are  still  quite  numerous”  and  there 
undoubtedly  existed  many  more  during  the  early  Palaeologan  Ren¬ 
aissance,  so  that  “a  man  of  education”  would  be  familiar  with  such 
texts  and  might  be  able  to  read  them.®^ 

One  example  of  a  manuscript  of  the  late  thirteenth  century,  which 
had  been  copied  from  a  codex  in  capital  letters  is  a  collection  of 
Plato’s  dialogues  in  Vienna  ms.suppl.phil.gr. 39.  Its  copyist  had  some 
difficulty  in  reading  its  source  and  made  mistakes  characteristic  of 


P.  F.  Easterling  (1960),  ref.  III.12,  pp.  61-3. 

W.  S.  Barrett  (1965),  ref  III. 3,  58. 

“  B.  Hemmerdinger  (1955),  ref  III.13  (chapter  7)  and  ibid.,  E.  G.  Turner  (1956). 
■*'’  J.  B.  Alberti  (ed.),  Thucydidu  Hisloriae,  I  (Rome,  1972),  p.  cix. 

Alberti,  ibid.,  p.  27  and  note  to  line  1 . 

E.  G.  Turner  (1956),  ref  III. 13,  pp.  96  and  98. 

R.  Browning  (1977),  ref  I.l,  no.  XII,  p.  14. 
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transliteration  from  a  capital-letters  codex  of  a  type  current  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  A.D.  or  from  some  descendant  still  in  cap¬ 
ital  letters.^^ 

In  chapter  12  on  Planudes  I  shall  be  discussing  his  editions  based 
on  manuscripts  with  unusual  textual  traditions,  probably  old  codices 
rediscovered  by  him.  Here  I  want  to  adduce  only  two  very  instruc¬ 
tive  examples.  His  collection  of  ancient  poetry  in  the  Florentine  man¬ 
uscript  Laur.32.16  includes  the  Dionysiaca  by  a  (?  fifth  century  A.D.) 
Egyptian  poet  Nonnos.  Planudes  has  preserved  here  the  only  com¬ 
plete  text  of  what  is  a  mine  of  information  about  ancient  mythol¬ 
ogy.  Elsewhere  we  have  only  tiny  fragments  of  Nonnos.^"* 

Planudes’  exemplar  must  have  been  a  great  rarity,  and  may  have  been 
very  old.  The  number  of  lines  which  he  marks  as  his  own  interpola¬ 
tions  suggest  that  it  was  damaged. 

Planudes’  difficulties  suggest  also  that  it  may  have  been  written  in 
capital-letters  and  as  a  continuous  text,  without  separating  words. 

The  version  of  Pindar,  in  the  Milanese  ms.  Ambros.  G.222,  inf., 
from  the  second  Olympian  ode  onwards,  is  “of  a  unique  character, 
both  in  text  and  scholia,  preserving  many  good  readings  unknown 
elsewhere.”  The  errors  which  it  shows  seem  often  to  be  due  to  mis¬ 
reading  of  a  version  in  capital-letters.  It  clearly  “goes  back  to  a  sep¬ 
arate  sub-archetype  from  the  rest  of  the  tradition”.  Jean  Irigoin 
“plausibly  suggests  that  it  is  a  copy,  at  very  few  removes  indeed,  of 
a  mutilated”  capital  manuscript  “which  happened  to  survive  into  late 
Byzantine  times”.  Irigoin  also  noted  the  remarkable  resemblance  of 
its  writing  to  the  hands  in  the  Planudean  ms.Laur.32. 16.  It  proba¬ 
bly  dates  from  about  the  same  time  (r.  1280)  and  may  have  been 
connected  with  Planudes.^'’ 

It  is  R.  Browning’s  considered  conclusion,  particularly  with  Planudes 
and  Triklinios  in  mind,  “that  it  was  not  an  exception  for  a  thir¬ 
teenth  or  fourteenth  century  scholar  to  have  access  to  early  tradi¬ 
tion,  it  was  the  rule”.^^ 


J.  Burnet  (1903),  ref.  III. 4  and  E.  R.  Dodds  (1957),  ref  III.9,  pp.  24  and  26; 
J.  Irigoin  in  Revue  d’Histoire  des  Textes,  16  (1986),  pp.  28-9.  See  also  chapter  10,  sec¬ 
tion  II. 

For  details  see  E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref.  1.5,  vol.  I,  pp.  326-218. 

“  Ibid.,  p.  328. 

J.  Irigoin  (1952),  ref  III.  14,  pp.  240-46. 

”  R.  Browning,  (1977),  ref  I.l,  no.  XII,  p.  18. 
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We  do  not  know  where  the  hitherto  neglected  manuscripts  were 
found.  It  has  been  plausibly  suggested  that  some  were  derived  from 
repositories  (presumably  monastic)  in  western  Asia  Minor,  rediscov¬ 
ered  when  the  centre  of  Byzantine  civilization  was  transferred  there 
during  the  Nicean  period,  but  there  is  no  documentary  evidence  for 
this  conjecture.  It  is  probable  that  during  the  educational  and  schol¬ 
arly  revival  after  1261  there  was  much  deliberate  searching  for  hith¬ 
erto  neglected  codices.  When  in  1301  Planudes  noted  that  the  69 
miscellaneous  treatises  by  Plutarch  “were  all  that  he  had  found”,^® 
this  implies  that  he  had  been  conducting  much  search  for  them  (see 
below,  section  III). 


Ill 

There  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  scholarly  activities  of  Planudes  in 
chapter  12,  but  it  is  instructive  to  discuss  beforehand  some  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  his  methods.  This  will  make  clear  his  immense 
erudition,  his  scholarly  integrity  and  his  passionate  desire  to  recover 
better  knowledge  of  ancient  literature  and  to  impart  it  to  his  pupils. 
Much  the  same  can  be  said  of  Triklinios  (chapter  13). 

One  of  Planudes’  most  enterprising  exploits  was  to  emend  the 
poem  about  astronomical  constellations  by  Aratos,  the  Phaenomena.^^ 
This  was  written  probably  c.  276—74  B.C.  Aratos  was  no  astronomer. 
His  poetic  adaptation  of  an  earlier,  strictly  astronomical  treatise  by 
Eudoxos  (a  friend  of  Plato)  contained  much  that  was  later  system¬ 
atically  criticized  by  Hipparchos,  one  of  the  most  rigorously  precise 
ancient  astronomers. Hipparchos’  commentary  on  Aratos  is  the  only 
one  of  his  writings  to  survive  from  Antiquity  and  was  known  to 
Planudes.  Aratos  included  abundant  mythological  lore  about  con¬ 
stellations.  We  have  Planudes’  own,  partly  autograph,  edition  of  this 
poem.'’'  Using  both  the  commentary  by  Hipparchos  and  Ptolemy’s 
astronomical  treatise,  known  in  medieval  western  Europe  as  the 
Almagest,  Planudes  replaced  what  he  regarded  as  astronomical  errors 


Irigoin  and  Flaceliere  (1987),  ref.  III.  16,  p.  CCLXXIII  and  n.  3. 

E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref  1.5,  II,  pp.  415-17. 

™  F.  F.  Repellini,  “Ipparco  e  la  tradizione  astronomica”  in  G.  Giannantoni  e 
M.  Veggetd  (eds.),  La  Scienza  Ellenislica  (Napoli,  1984),  pp.  191—223. 

Edinburgh,  National  Library  of  Scotland,  Advocates’  ms.  18.7.15.  Cf  the  library’s 
catalogue  and  I.C.  Cunningham  (1970),  ref  III. 5. 
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of  Aratos  by  corrections  in  verses  of  his  own  composition.  He  also 
copied  ancient  scholia  to  Aratos  from  a  later  commentary  by  Theon 
and  added  other  ancient  texts  related  to  the  study  of  this  poem.'^^ 
Triklinios  was  very  impressed  by  this  exploit  of  his  friend  and  one 
of  the  manuscripts  containing  these  emendations  contains  a  note, 
added  by  Triklinios,  describing  what  had  been  done  by  Planudes 
and  explaining  that  the  astronomical  corrections  were  based  on 
Ptolemy.®^ 

An  enduring  concern  of  Planudes  was  the  recovery  of  all  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Plutarch  (c.  46—126  A.D.).  He  embarked  on  this  enterprise 
before  1295  and  his  principal  fair  copy  was  completed  in  July  1296 
(Paris,  Bibl.Nat.,  ms.gr.  1671).  This  included  both  the  Lives  of  the 
Illustrious  Greeks  and  Romans  and  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  essays 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  Moralia.  There  are  69  of  these 
in  that  manuscript.®'*  A  later  copy  by  Planudes  (in  the  Venetian  ms. 
Marcianus  gr.481),  dating  from  1301,  has  a  note  that  69  were  “all 
that  I  had  found”.®® 

In  ms.Par.gr.  1671  (fo.213)  there  is  a  very  observant  note  about 
one  particular  fault  in  some  texts,  testifying  to  Planudes’  wide  expe¬ 
rience  of  manuscripts.  He  points  out  that  some  passages  might  be 
unintelligible  because  the  scribes,  instead  of  indicating  gaps  in  the 
manuscripts  that  they  were  copying,  joined  together  the  words  that 
were  still  there,  as  if  no  gaps  existed.®® 

In  the  Planudean  source  for  Moralia  1—21,  (ms.  Mosquensis  gr.352 
of  the  twelfth  century)  corrected  by  Planudes,  his  conjectures  some¬ 
times  are  expressly  indicated,  supplemented  by  explanatory  notes. 
Variants  found  in  manuscripts  other  than  his  main  source  are  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  word  graphetail^  Where  Plutarch  had  quoted  other  writers, 
and  these  citations  have  been  faultily  transmitted,  Planudes  restored 
the  correct  texts  using  manuscripts  of  those  writers.  He  did  this  with 
texts  of  Pindar  and  Homer.®® 

The  same  type  of  improvement  is  found  in  the  Greek  translations 


J.  Martin  (1956),  ref.  III.  18  [Hisloire .  .  .),  pp.  249,  295-96. 

L.  D.  Reynolds  and  N.  G.  Wilson,  Scribes  and  Scholars.  A  Guide  to  the  Transmission 
of  Greek  and  Latin  Literature,  2nd  ed.  (Oxford,  1989,  paperback  reprint),  p.  272  and 
plate  VI. 

E.  B.  Fryde  (1996).  ref.  1.5,  I,  p.  332  and  see  chapter  12. 

“  Supra,  section  II. 

“  R.  Devreesse,  Introduction  d  I’Etude  des  Manuscrits  Grecs  (Paris,  1954),  pp.  90-1 
and  n.  1  on  p.  91. 

Irigoin  and  Flaceliere  (1987),  ref  III.  16,  pp.  cclxxviii-cclxxx. 

“  Ibid.,  pp.  ccLxxvii-viii. 
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by  Planudes  of  Latin  authors.  Thus,  a  citation  by  Cicero  from  Plato’s 
Phaedrus  was  not  retranslated  by  him,  but  instead  he  cited  the  orig¬ 
inal  Platonic  text  from  his  own  manuscript  of  Plato  (Paris,  Bibl.Nat., 
ms.gr.  1808).®^  This  excellent  practice  was  followed  by  subsequent 
Byzantine  translators  of  Latin  texts.  Thus,  George  Scholarios,  the 
future  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  translating  around  1435  the 
commentary  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  on  Aristotle’s  De  Anima,  inserted 
citations  from  Aristotle’s  Greek  text.’® 

To  return  to  Planudes.  His  translation  of  Gicero’s  “Dream  of  Scipio” 
is  distinguished  by  sophisticated  use  of  ancient  Greek  language.  He 
employs  words  found  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides  and  in  the  histo¬ 
rian  Herodotus.’’ 


IV 

Instruction  in  ‘rhetoric’  was  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
Byzantine  higher  education.  It  was  “the  art  of  speaking  clearly,  per¬ 
suasively,  intelligibly  and,  of  course,  correctly”.’^  By  correct  speech 
the  Byzantine  elite  meant  the  use  of  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
pure,  ancient,  Attic  language.  It  was  a  dead  language,  which  Byzantine 
pupils  who  aspired  to  belong  to  the  educated  elite  had  to  be  taught 
laboriously  over  many  years  through  the  memorising  of  selected  works 
of  ancient  literature.’® 

This  insistence  on  Attic  Greek  had  a  long  history  behind  it  in 
antiquity.  It  grew  out  of  something  much  wider.  Its  distant  origins 
lay  in  preoccupations  with  what  should  be  regarded  as  good  Greek 
style.  The  opposite  of  ‘Hellenism’,  that  is  the  use  of  ‘proper’  Greek, 
was  ‘barbarism’,  the  use  of  expressions  “against  the  usage  of  those 
Greeks  who  have  a  good  reputation”.  Good  Greek  meant  in  prac¬ 
tice  “a  long  familiarity  with  good  authors”.’"* 

The  insistence  on  ‘Atticism’  represented  a  later,  artificial  narrowing 


“  M.  Gigante  (1981),  ref.  1.6,  p.  112;  A.  Pavano  (ed.),  M.  Tulii  Ciceronis  Somnium 
Scipionu  in  Graecum  Tmnslatum  (Rome,  1992),  pp.  17-18,  39. 

™  E.  B.  Fryde  in  English  Historical  Rev.,  109  (1994),  p.  959  and  n.  8. 

M.  Gigante  (1981),  ref  1.6,  p.  111. 

G.  Murray,  Greek  Studies  (Oxford,  1946),  p.  100.  For  a  fuller  account  of  the 
teaching  of  rhetoric  in  Byzantine  schools  see  chapter  9. 

”  N.  G.  Wilson,  “The  church  and  classical  studies  in  Byzantium”,  Antike  und 
Abendland,  16  (1970),  p.  75. 

M.  Frede,  “Principles  of  Stoic  grammar”  inj.  M.  Rist  (ed.).  The  Stoics  (Berkeley 
and  London,  1978),  pp.  51-5,  68. 
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of  outlook.  The  beginnings  of  this  “strange  mania  of  Atticism”,”  as 
H.  I.  Marrou  called  it,  can  be  traced  under  the  early  Roman  Empire 
and  especially  in  the  second  century  of  our  era.  Some  astonishing 
nonsense  was  produced  in  defence  of  it. 

All  educated  Greeks  regarded  Homer  as  the  father  of  their  national 
literature.  Aristides,  a  famous  sophist  of  that  century,  claimed  that, 
because  Homer  was  believed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Smyrna,  which 
was  an  Athenian  colony,  his  Iliad  and  Odyssey  had  to  be  regarded  as 
being  written  in  Attic  Greek!” 

Two  of  our  leading  Palaeologan  scholars,  Moschopulos  and  Thomas 
Magistros  compiled  dictionaries  of  Attic  and  Ionic  usage.  “It  has 
been  estimated  that  about  2500  Attic  glosses .  .  .  were  included  in 
the  Byzantine  lexika”!^  By  introducing  the  best  Athenian  dramatists 
to  a  much  larger  circle  of  Byzantine  readers,  our  Palaeologan  scholars 
were  greatly  expanding  the  facilities  for  mastering  this  highly  desir¬ 
able  Attic  Greek. 

The  scholia  to  their  editions  show  that  they  appreciated,  at  least, 
the  splendid  handling  of  Greek  speech  by  the  fifth-century  drama¬ 
tists,  though  the  modern  awareness  of  this  side  of  their  plays  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  our  appreciation  of  the  purpose  and  contents  of  these 
tragedies,  which  were  much  more  puzzling  to  the  Byzantines.  The 
masterly  use  of  Greek  vocabulary  appears  in  the  earliest  surviving 
tragedy,  the  Persians  of  Aeschylus,  whom  Gilbert  Murray  has  called 
“the  creator  of  Greek  tragedy”.  It  was  performed  in  472  B.G.” 

But  there  is  very  little  to  indicate  what  the  contents  of  these  tragedies 
and  of  most  other  ancient  Greek  poetry  meant  to  the  Palaeologan 
scholars.  Gregory  of  Cyprus  (patriarch  of  Constantinople  1283—89), 
was  a  learned  man,  but  in  his  autobiography  he  expressed  hostility 
to  ancient  Greek  literature.  Unusually  for  an  educated  Byzantine  he 
had  no  use  even  for  Homer’s  Iliad,  nor  did  he  care  for  tales  about 
the  children  of  Oedipus  (subjects  of  tragedies  of  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles).” 


H.  I.  Marrou,  Histoire  de  lEducation  dam  I’Antiquite,  6th  ed.  (Paris,  1948),  p.  257. 

N.  G.  Wilson,  “Scoliasti  e  commentatori”,  Studi  Classici  e  Orientali,  33  (1983), 
pp.  98-9. 

”  H.  Hunger  (1973),  ref.  1.8,  no.  XV,  p.  32  and  n.  115. 

D.  J.  Conacher  in  Serta  Turyniana  (1974),  ref  II.2  and  J.  Duchemin,  ibid., 
p.  125  and  n.  10;  D.  L.  Page,  A  Nav  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Greek  Tragedy  (Cambridge, 
n.d.),  pp.  4-5,  22“5,  28. 

”  A.  Pelendrides  (ed.),  The  Autobiography  of  George  of  Cyprus .  .  .  (London,  1993),  pp. 
30-33. 
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But  what  of  the  men  who  produced  editions  of  literary  texts?  The 
comedies  of  Aristophanes,  as  is  shown  by  earlier  Byzantine  parodies, 
could  strike  a  responsive  chord,  as  did  the  satires  of  Lucian.  The 
human  appeal  of  the  tragedies  is  worth  speculating  about.  The  facts 
that  one  can  offer  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  such  a  human  appeal 
are  few  and  modern  scholars,  faced  by  lack  of  evidence,  have  confined 
themselves  to  enumerating  very  good  reasons  for  denying  to  Byzan¬ 
tines  any  deep  understanding  of  these  plays.  The  weightiest  argu¬ 
ments  are  based  on  scholastic  textbooks  preserved  in  very  numerous 
manuscripts.  They  do  contain  elementary  explanation  and  information 
about  classical  persons  and  places,  but  are  chiefly  concerned  with 
language,  grammar  and  orthography.  Their  main  aim  was  to  ensure 
that  the  pupils  learn  how  to  use  the  correct  Attic  idiom.  “The  read¬ 
ing  of  ancient  texts  is  entirely  subordinated  to  the  aims  of  rhetoric”. 
In  this  body  of  scholastic  lore,  the  most  sublime  Greek  literature 
appears  to  have  been  approached  only  as  a  repository  of  lexical  and 
grammatical  materials. 

However,  there  is  a  danger  of  being  too  dominated  by  the  huge 
volume  of  this  scholastic  literature.  Comparable  study  of  aids  to  the 
mastering  of  languages  in  modern  universities  would  yield  similarly 
arid  impressions.  Some  of  the  outstanding  Byzantine  scholars  have 
given  us  glimpses  of  something  very  different.  Men  who  could  trans¬ 
late  from  Latin  some  of  the  most  moving  literature,  as  Planudes  did 
(chapter  12),  or  write  thoughtful,  critical  essays  about  some  of  the 
Greek  writers,  as  Theodore  Metochites  did  about  Demosthenes  and 
Aristides  or  Synesios  of  Gyrene  (chapter  1 6),  had  derived  from  ancient 
Greek  literature  some  of  the  insights  about  the  human  condition  that 
constitute  the  abiding  appeal  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  literary  lega¬ 
cies.  Metochites  expressly  cited  Aeschylus  in  one  of  his  literary  essays.®’ 

It  is  true  that  we  have  inherited  little  by  way  of  penetrating  ancient 
Greek  literary  criticism  and  most  of  what  we  have  was  virtually 
unknown  to  Palaeologan  scholars.  Apparently,  they  did  not  study 
Aristotle’s  Poetics,  one  of  the  few  substantial  survivors  of  ancient  lit¬ 
erary  criticism.  Copies  of  it  were  very  rare  in  the  Palaeologan  pe¬ 
riod,®^  unlike  most  of  the  other  school-treatises  of  Aristotle.  William 


°°  R.  Webb,  “A  slavish  art?  Language  and  grammar  in  late  Byzantine  education 
and  society”,  Dialogos,  1  (1994),  p.  90. 

M.  Gigante  (ed.),  Teodoro  Metochites.  Saggio  Critico  su  Demostene  e  Aristide  (Milan, 
1969),  p.  47. 

Of.  section  VIII  of  chapter  7. 
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of  Moerbeke  discovered  one  good  manuscript  and  completed  its 
translation  in  March  1278.®^  Unlike  Moerbeke,  his  Byzantine  con¬ 
temporaries  do  not  seem  to  have  been  seriously  interested  in  look¬ 
ing  for  this  treatise. 

Aristotle’s  Poetics  were  the  first  known 

attempt  at  discovering  a  rational  order  in  the  province  of  literary  art, 
as  was  his  object  in  all  the  other  branches  of  knowledge.®'* 

The  Byzantines  could  have  learnt  much  from  it.®®  As  Christians  they 
would  have  welcomed  his  comment  that 

the  tales  about  Gods  .  .  .  may  be  as  wrong  as  Xenophanes  thinks,  nei¬ 
ther  true,  nor  the  better  thing  to  say. 

There  are  useful  technical  comments  about  the  construction  of 
tragedies,  like  the  discussion  of  the  components  of  the  tragic  chorus. 

Comparisons  between  Sophocles  and  Euripides  are  perceptive  about 
the  greater  intrinsic  importance  of  the  chorus  in  the  former.  A  com¬ 
ment  is  ascribed  to  Sophocles  “that  he  drew  men  as  they  ought  to  be 
and  Euripides  as  they  were”.  Aristotle  described  Euripides  “as  the 
most  tragic  of  all  the  dramatists”.  There  are  no  echoes  of  any  of 
these  observations  in  the  commentaries  of  our  Palaeologan  scholars. 

Some  of  the  key  questions  we  ask  today  about  the  outlook  and 
the  aims  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides  would  have  been 
meaningless  to  Byzantines.  Modern  literature  allots  an  important 
place  to  the  discussion  of  the  beliefs  of  these  authors  about  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  gods  to  the  humans  that  they  controlled.  The  Byzan¬ 
tines,  as  devout  Christians,  would  not  want  to  think  about  such 
pagan  problems.  As  F.  Dolger  had  pointed  out,  Christian  beliefs  “did 
not  encourage  the  portrayal  of  human  beings  as  the  victims  of  fate”. 
“This  kind  of  situation,  often  found  in  the  Greek  tragedy,  was  frowned 
on  by  the  church”.®® 

The  only  other  important  Greek  critical  treatise  still  partly  preserved 
today  is  On  the  Sublime  by  Pseudo-Eonginus.  We  have  today  only  a 


See  ibid,  for  a  discussion  of  his  translation. 

’■*  R.  Pfeiffer,  Histoty  of  Classical  Scholarship  from  the  Beginnings  to  the  End  of  the 
Hellenistic  Age  [0'>do\:A,  1968),  p.  75. 

I  am  using  the  text  in  the  edition  of  J.  Hardy  (1990),  ref.  II. 6  and  the  English 
translation  by  I.  By  water  (1920),  ref.  II.  1.  The  citations  that  follow  are  from  Bywater, 
pp.  49,  51,  66,  87-88. 

F.  Dolger  (1967),  ref.  1.4,  p.  249. 
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single  Byzantine  copy  made  in  the  tenth  century  and  there  is  no 
certain  evidence  that  it  was  known  to  the  Palaeologan  scholars.®^ 

Byzantine  scholars  and  their  readers  had  no  experience  of  dra¬ 
matic  performances.  “The  few  works  extant  in  what  appears  to  be 
the  dramatic  form”  (e.g.  The  Passion  of  Christ)  “are  really  dialogues  in¬ 
tended  to  be  read”  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  “were  never  performed”.®® 

The  techniques  of  ancient  Athenian  tragedies  seem  to  have  inter¬ 
ested  some  scholars  connected  with  Demetrios  Triklinios  at  Thessa- 
lonica.  This  is  suggested,  at  least,  by  one  known  attempt  at  imitation. 
A  manuscript  of  Homer’s  Iliads  copied  in  1 309,  is  followed  by  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  an  imitation  of  ancient  comedy,  consisting  of  37  verses.  It 
is  preceded  by  a  list  of  personages  appearing  in  it  (including  a  cho¬ 
rus,  as  in  ancient  dramas)  and  is  a  poor  imitation  of  ancient  verse. 
The  copyist  of  the  manuscript,  John  Katrares,  was  probably  also  the 
author  of  this  piece  and  is  known  as  the  copyist  of  several  philo¬ 
sophical,  scientific  and  literary  manuscripts.  These  included  a  codex 
of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  (Venetian  ms.Marc.gr.616)  and  we  also 
possess  a  poem  by  him,  deriding  a  monk,  Neophytos,  for  his  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  Athenian  dramatists.  That  poem  reveals  that  he  lived 
in  Thessalonica.®® 

A  stronger  case  for  interest  in  the  contents  of  the  ancient  Greek  lit¬ 
erature  can  be  made  about  the  writings  of  Manuel  Gabalas,  from 
1329  the  metropolitan  of  Ephesus.  He  loved  Homer.  In  a  letter  of 
1326  he  speaks  of  the  beauty  of  Homer’s  style,  his  depiction  of  char¬ 
acter  and  narrative  skill  as  well  as  the  moral  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  reading  his  poems.  At  least,  here,  we  have  clear  testimony  to 
the  appreciation  of  the  contents  of  an  ancient  writer.  Gabalas  composed 
a  short  introduction  to  Homer  as  a  preface  to  his  main  Homeric 
composition,  in  which  he  retold  the  central  portion  of  the  Odyssey 
about  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus.  He  valued  this  literary  enterprise 
very  much  and  included  it  in  the  autograph  volume  of  his  writings, 
consisting  otherwise  of  theological  works  (Vienna  ms.Theol.gr.  1 74). 


G.  P.  Goold,  “A  Greek  professorial  circle  at  Rome”,  Transactions  and  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Philological  Society,  92  (1961),  pp.  168-78;  G.  M.  A  Grube,  The  Greek 
and  Roman  Critics  (London,  1965),  chapter  XXI;  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref.  1.15,  pp. 
139,  262;  G.  A.  Kennedy  (ed.),  The  Cambridge  History  of  Literary  Criticism,  I  (Gambridge, 
1989),  p.  306. 

F.  Ddlger  (1967),  ref  1.4,  p.  249. 

Andres,  Irigoin,  Horandner  (1974),  ref.  IV.l;  G.  Mercatd  (1937),  ref  IV.6; 
N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref.  1.15,  pp.  255-56. 
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It  was  a  Christianized  treatment  of  Homer,  with  all  mention  of 
the  pagan  gods  left  out!  Also,  it  was  written  in  a  language  derived 
from  the  ordinary  speech  of  the  Byzantine  upper  classes.  Clearly 
it  was  not  intended  for  schoolboys  and  could  be  appreciated  by 
readers  who  might  not  have  had  the  traditional  education  in  Attic 
Greek,  grammar  and  rhetoric,  but  who  read  books  and  sought  in  them 
more  than  entertainment  or  religious  edification.  Cabalas’  narrative 
was  intended  for  the  same  sort  of  readership  as  the  paraphrases,  usu¬ 
ally  anonymous,  of  Byzantine  historians  like  Anna  Komnena,  Niketas 
Choniates  and  George  Pachymeres,  written  likewise  in  a  ‘declassi- 
cized’  language. 

One  heroic-romantic  novel  modelled  on  classical  romances  belongs 
to  the  same  cultural  world.  Its  author  was,  probably,  Andronikos 
Palaiologos,  first  cousin  of  the  emperor  Andronikos  II,  and  that  would 
date  it  to  c.  13 10-40. This  Callimachos  and  Chrysorrhoe  owes  most  to 
the  Aethiopica  of  Heliodoros,  the  longest  and  the  most  skilfully  arranged 
novel  surviving  from  Antiquity  (3rd  c.  or  4th  c.  A.D.).^^  Its  Byzantine 
author  wrote  it  in  a  combination  of  classicizing  language  and  every¬ 
day  speech.®^ 
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CHAPTER  NINE 


THE  SCHOLARLY  AND  LITERARY  AUDIENCE  FOR 
THE  EARLY  PALAEOLOGAN  RENAISSANCE 


I 

In  the  previous  chapter  (section  I  of  chapter  8)  I  spoke  of  the 
intensified  interest  in  ancient  Greek  literature  after  1261  as  “some¬ 
thing  of  a  miracle”  and  remarked  that  “nothing  that  we  know  can 
adequately  account  for  this  outburst  of  enthusiastic  scholarship.”  Two 
inquiries  that  may  throw  some  light  on  this  consist  of  asking,  firstly, 
who  constituted  the  expanded  audience  for  this  literature  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  of  exploring  whether  there  was  probably  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  teachers  of  higher  literacy  and  multiplication  of  schools. 

A  summary  of  a  normal  course  of  superior  education  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  introduction  to  what  follows.'  Until  the  age  of  about  16  a  pupil 
would  pursue  a  course  in  ‘grammar’.  This  would  be  based  on  read¬ 
ing,  and  memorising,  a  selection  of  ancient  literature  and  lead  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  reasonably  good  knowledge  of  what  was  regarded 
as  normal  ancient  Greek  usage.  The  language  thus  taught  was  deemed 
to  be  Attic  Greek,  though  more  advanced  reading  might  include 
writings  in  other  Greek  dialects  (e.g.  Sicilian,  Doric  of  the  poet 
Theocritus).  Of  course,  Homer  was  obligatorily  studied  and,  possi¬ 
bly,  Hesiod,  the  two  most  archaic  writers. 

If  education  was  continued  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen,  it  was  sure 
to  include  one  or  two  years  devoted  to  the  study  of  rhetoric  accord¬ 
ing  to  traditional  rules  codified  by  Alexandrian  writers  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  century  A.D.  and  commentators  on  them  in  the  late  period  of 
the  Roman  Empire  (cf.  chapters  2  and  11).  Of  course,  it  had  to  be 
based  on  the  previously  acquired  prohciency  in  the  study  of  the 
ancient,  pagan  Greek  literature.  The  conversion  to  Ghristianity  of  a 
part  of  the  elite  of  property  owners  and  of  hereditary  high  birth  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  A.D.  led  to  the  adaptation  of  this 


Cf.  P.  Lemerle,  Cinq  Etudes  sur  le  XF  Siecle  Byzantin  (Paris,  1977),  p.  245. 
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ancient  scheme  of  education  to  the  instruction  of  the  leisured  Christian 
upper  class.  In  the  third  quarter  of  the  fourth  century 

St  Basil  in  his  Address  to  Young  Men  sets  out  with  clarity,  moderation 
and  all  due  reservations  the  case  for  the  study  of  classical  literature.^ 

A  more  naive  Christian  historian,  Sozomen  (fifth  century  A.D.),  put 
simply  the  need  for  rhetorical  training  based  on  Classical  education 
when  he  wrote; 

the  divinely  inspired  Scriptures  teach  us  marvellous  and  truly  divine 
doctrines  .  .  .  But  they  do  not  teach  the  art  of  speech,  with  which  we 
may  answer  those  who  combat  the  truth. ^ 

Though  originally  intended  as  the  art  of  fine  speaking,  rhetoric  came 
to  be  applied  to  all  literary  genres:  historiography  and  letter-writing, 
essays  and  technical  literature,  even  legislation.  This  ubiquitous  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  rules  of  ancient  rhetoric  came  to  constitute  the  essence 
of  Byzantine  Hellenism."*  On  the  margin  of  grammar,  but  especially 
of  rhetoric,  pupils  were  introduced  to  some  of  the  leading  ancient 
historians.  The  copy  of  Thucydides  which  Planudes  owned  by  1300 
(ms.  Monacensis  gr.  430,  cf.,  below,  section  VI),  contains  numerous 
marginal  notes  pointing  to  its  use  as  a  school  textbook.^ 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  the  traditional  Byzantine  higher 
education  would  normally  come  to  an  end.  Exceptionally  gifted  pupils, 
who  intended  to  adopt  a  scholarly  career,  might  pursue  a  further 
course  of  philosophy  but  this  was  rare.  More  common  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  becoming  an  imperial  official  or  of  administering  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  some  upper-class  notable.  In  that  case  one  crowned  one’s 
education  by  legal  studies,  but  those  followed  a  general  “liberal  edu¬ 
cation”  {paideid)  and  were  not  an  alternative  to  it. 

In  exploring  the  groups  that  may  have  formed  the  increased  audi¬ 
ence  for  advanced  education,  and  for  studying  the  ancient  literature 


^  R.  Browning,  “Tradition  and  originality  in  literary  criticism  and  scholarship” 
in  A.  R.  Littlewood  (ed.),  Originality  in  Byzantine  Literature,  Art  and  Music  (Oxford, 
1995),  p.  19. 

3  Ibid. 

*  H.  Hunger,  “The  classical  tradition  in  Byzantine  literature:  the  importance  of 
rhetoric”  in  M.  Mullett  and  R.  Scott  (eds.),  Byzantium  and  the  Classical  Tradition 
(Birmingham,  1981),  p.  37;  P.  Magdalino,  “Hellenism  and  nationalism  in  Byzantium”, 
no.  XrV  in  his  Tradition  and  Transfomation  in  Medieval  Byzantium  (Variorum  Reprints, 
Aldershot,  1991),  p.  15. 

^  S.  Kougeas  in  Byzantinische  ^dtschrift,  16  (1907). 
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on  which  it  was  based,  I  shall  be  interested  in  refugees  from  Asia 
Minor  fleeing  the  Turkish  conquests,  the  lay  aristocracy,  more  of 
whom  were  beginning  to  be  better  educated,  and  their  womenfolk. 
More  of  the  great  ladies  of  Byzantine  society  appear  to  have  received 
superior  education  than  was  usual  in  earlier  times.  My  inquiries  will 
also  examine  some  general  features  of  Byzantine  culture  in  the  early 
Palaeologan  period.  This  will  include  the  complex  problem  of  hos¬ 
tility  to  secular  learning  among  many  Byzantine  ecclesiastics  (espe¬ 
cially  monks)  and  the  very  varied  reactions  to  this  of  Byzantine 
society. 


II 

R.  Browning  was  probably  right  in  suggesting  that  during  the  reigns 
of  Michael  VIII  and  Andronikos  II  (1259—1328)  there  may  have 
been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  of  higher  literacy  and 
a  consequent  multiplication  of  schools.  This  was  happening,  above 
all,  at  Constantinople,  but  there  were  also  parallel  developments  in 
a  few  other  towns.  This  was  certainly  happening  at  Thessalonica 
which,  for  the  first  time,  was  beginning  to  rival  the  Byzantine  cap¬ 
ital  in  the  quality  of  its  leading  scholars.  Browning  suggested  that 
these  developments  “probably  made  higher  literacy  more  widely 
accessible  than  it  had  been  at  any  other  time”  in  Byzantine  history.® 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  two  speeches  before  the  emperor 
(probably  Andronikos  II)  Thomas  Magistros,  a  leading  scholar  at 
Thessalonica,  should  have  urged  that  the  emperor  should  encourage 
the  setting  up  of  schools  in  all  the  cities  and  that  a  “liberal  educa¬ 
tion”  should  be  encouraged  for  other  people,  even  if  they  were  des¬ 
tined  to  be  craftsmen  or  pursue  other  lowly  occupation.^  This  was 
not  likely  to  happen  in  practice  on  any  scale,  but  that  Thomas 
should  even  have  urged  such  a  development  to  the  emperor  may 
support  Browning’s  suggestion  that  “education  and  culture  may  have 
been  becoming  less  elitist  than  before”.® 


®  R.  Browning,  Histmy,  Language  and  Literacy  in  the  Byzantine  World  {Variorum  Reprints, 
Northampton,  1989),  p.  231. 

'  Below,  section  III  of  chapter  14.  A  selection  from  the  two  speeches  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  F.  Barker,  Social  and  Political  Thought  in  Byzantium  (Oxford,  1957),  pp. 
163-73. 

°  Browning,  loc.  cit.  (1989),  p.  231. 
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The  greater  efficiency  of  the  leading  classical  scholars  and  teach¬ 
ers  active  in  the  early  Palaeologan  Renaissance  and  their  ability  to 
recover  parts  of  classical  legacy  long  neglected,  or  seemingly  lost, 
sustained  the  assurance  of  the  promoters  of  this  Hellenic  revival.  The 
opposition  of  religious  groups  hostile  to  secular  and  ancient  pagan 
culture  was  largely  held  at  bay.  The  brilliance  of  what  the  classical 
scholars  were  achieving  encouraged  wider  readership  for  the  manu¬ 
scripts  multiplied  by  them. 

For  most  people  good  education  was  only  accessible  if  they  had 
“wealth  and  leisure”,  to  quote  Thomas’  words.  For  example,  if  one 
looks  at  the  sample  of  16  men  canonized  as  saints  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,^  most  of  them  had  received  superior  edu¬ 
cation  because  they  were  children  of  prosperous  people. St.  Gregory 
Palamas  (1296-1359),  later  the  outstanding  defender  of  Hesychast 
doctrines  and  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  was  a  son  of  an  impe¬ 
rial  official.  After  his  father’s  early  death  he  became  the  ward  of 
Emperor  Andronikos  II  and  was  given  the  best  education  available 
at  Constantinople."  St.John,  archbishop  of  Heraclea  (r.  1250—1328), 
and  uncle  of  that  outstanding  scholar,  Nikephoros  Gregoras,  was  a 
man  of  good  family  and  was  likewise  elevated  in  the  imperial  palace.'^ 
The  father  of  St.  Germanos  Hagiorites  (c.  1252-c.  1330)  was  a  rich 
property-owner  at  Thessalonica;  St.  Isidore,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
in  1347—50  came  from  the  island  of  Chios  and  was  the  son  of  a 
priest  who  was  a  prosperous  man.‘^  There  is  only  one  clear  excep¬ 
tion  in  this  sample.  Patriarch  Athanasios  of  Constantinople  (above, 
chapter  6)  was  a  poor  man,  without  classical  education  and  an  excep¬ 
tionally  ascetic  prelate  (r.  1230/35 — after  1310).  His  biographer  cited 
the  Bible  in  remarking  “that  the  rich  man  will  not  enter  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven”."  Another  patriarch  of  Constantinople  of  humble  origin, 
Philotheos  Kokkinos  (patriarch  1353—4,  1364—76)  became  a  cook  to 
the  leading  Thessalonican  teacher,  Thomas  Magistros  on  condition 
that  his  master  gave  him  a  good  education." 


®  A.  E.  Laiou  (1980),  ref.  II.6. 

Ibid.,  pp.  87-8. 

''  J.  Meyendorff  (2nd  ed.,  1974),  ref.  III. 4,  pp.  28-31. 

V.  Laurent,  “La  personnalite  de  Jean  d’Heraclee  (1250-1328),  oncle  et  pre- 
cepteur  de  Nicephore  Gregoras”,  Hellenika,  3  (1930),  p.  300. 

‘3  A.  E.  Laoiu  (1980),  ref  II.6,  pp.  90,  99. 

Ibid.,  p.  87. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  90,  104. 
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The  small  Byzantine  elite  of  aristocrats  and  higher  imperial  officials 
formed  a  very  snobbish  group.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  upper 
Byzantine  society  that  for  many  of  them  the  snobbery  was  sustained 
by  superior  education  of  the  traditional  Byzantine  sort.  This  con¬ 
tributed  to  their  assurance,  as  did  their  wealth  and  power,  that  they 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  great  mass  of  ordinary  people. 
Only  a  minority  of  the  bishops  and  other  leading  ecclesiastics  were 
properly  aware  of  the  need  for  Christian  charity  towards  the  poor 
(cf  above,  chapter  6). 

I.  Sevcenko  and  A.  P.  Kazhdan  list  some  150  Byzantine  intellec¬ 
tuals  active  under  Michael  VIII  (1259—82)  and  his  successors  until 
1453  who,  in  Kazhdan’s  words,  “left  their  trace — some  greater,  some 
smaller — in  Byzantine  literature”.'®  Many  of  them  belonged  to  the 
century  after  1259.  They  formed  a  core  of  the  educated  group.  As 
one  would  expect,  they  predominantly  belonged  to  fairly  prosperous 
families. 

As  important  as  statistics  about  authors  is  the  evidence  about  the 
good  education  of  numerous  people  who  were  not  writers  but  who 
corresponded  with  notables  whose  correspondence  has  survived.  We 
find  many  such  men,  and  some  women,  among  the  correspondents 
of  Maximos  Planudes  (cf  chapter  1 2),  Gregory  of  Cyprus  (cf.  chap¬ 
ter  15)  and  especially  Nicephoros  Gregoras  (cf  chapter  18)  and 
Demetrios  Kydones  (cf.  chapter  19). 

There  is  fuller  documentation  about  the  educated  elite  of  the 
Palaeologan  period  than  is  available  for  earlier  ages  of  Byzantine 
history.  This  allows  us  to  appreciate  better  the  diversity  of  their  cul¬ 
tural  interests.  I  shall  be  suggesting  that  this  diversity  was  one  fac¬ 
tor  among  several  in  widening  the  readership  for  the  classics. 


Ill 

Studies  of  Byzantine  education  and  culture  have  tended  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  traditional  features  of  Byzantine  civilization,  which  can  be 
traced  right  through  its  history.  The  prevailing  image  is  of  a  pro¬ 
foundly  conservative  society.  The  Byzantines  clung  to  all  their  main 
inheritances  from  antiquity,  a  Roman  imperial  political  system,  the 
Christian  faith  and  Hellenic  culture  and  education. 


I.  H.  Sevcenko  (1981),  ref.  1.9;  A.  Kazhdan  (1993),  ref.  1.5. 
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Conscious  pursuit  of  originality  was  certainly  not  a  Byzantine  ideal 
and  this  is  a  major  reason  why  many  modern  scholars  have  con¬ 
demned  the  culture  and  education  of  Byzantium  as  fundamentally 
sterile.  Romilly  Jenkins  expressed  this  memorably  when  he  wrote 
that  Hellenistic  models  shackled  all  development  of  Byzantine  liter¬ 
ature  and  served  as  “a  strait-jacket  which  kept  its  prisoner  in  a  state 
of  mental  retardation”.'^ 

It  should  be  added  that  imitation  of  the  leading  authors  of  anti¬ 
quity  could  mainly  be  only  imitation  of  language,  literary  styles,  and 
forms  of  discourse.  Anything  else  was  improbable,  as  Byzantines  did 
not  understand  the  civilizations  of  antiquity.  Thus,  a  belief  that  two 
speeches  of  Thomas  Magistros  were  really  orations  of  Aristides  (2nd 
century  A.D.)  was  a  hasty  assumption  of  modern  scholars.  It  was 
disproved  by  more  critical  examination,  which  showed  that  Thomas 
understood  Aristides  only  imperfectly  and  could  not  have  imitated 
him  convincingly.'® 

I  shall  be  surveying  some  elements  of  this  fossilized  and  imitative 
literary  culture  in  describing  in  chapter  1 1  the  techniques  of  Byzantine 
grammatical  and  rhetorical  education.  But  there  is  also  need  to  exam¬ 
ine  elements  of  innovation  and  variety  which  existed  in  the  century 
after  1261.  Indeed,  their  increased  prominence  forms  one  distinctive 
feature  of  the  early  Palaeologan  Renaissance. 

A  glance  at  the  uses  of  rhetoric  provides  an  interesting  illustra¬ 
tion  of  variety  in  a  field  where  a  student  of  Byzantine  literary  habits 
would  not  normally  seek  it.  Adherence  to  its  rules  in  all  manner  of 
literary  compositions  was  a  hallmark  of  a  well-educated  Byzantine. 
Ideally  it  was  meant  to  produce  elegant  performances  appropriate 
to  each  occasion.  In  practice  it  was  liable  to  produce  speeches  and 
writings  of  great  length  but  insincere  and  full  of  empty  verbiage. 
I.  Sevcenko  remarked  of  the  correspondence  of  Michael  Gabras 
(c.  1290—1350)  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  it  had  perished,  as 
it  is  “bulky  but  pathologically  empty  of  content”.'®  N.  G.  Wilson, 
referring  to  the  exceptional  obscurity  of  the  style  of  Theodore 
Metochites,  commented  that  he  was  “not  essentially  different  from 


Cited  in  the  Preface  to  A.  R.  Littlewood  (ed.),  Originality  in  Byzantine  Literature, 
Art  and  Music  (Oxford,  1995),  p.  V. 

H.  Hunger  (1973),  ref  1. 3a  and  idem  (1989),  ref.  II.4a;  J.  N.  Ljubarskij,  “New 
trends  in  the  study  of  Byzantine  historiography”,  Dumbarton  Oaks  Papers,  47  (1993), 
p.  132.  For  Thomas  Magistros  see  section  III  of  chapter  14. 

I.  Sevcenko  (1975),  ref.  1.8,  p.  20. 
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any  other  writer  of  Byzantine  formal  prose”,  but  “merely  more 
obscure  than  most”.®  However,  one  can  hnd  important  exceptions. 
Patriarch  Athanasios  I  of  Constantinople,  greatly  admired  by  Emperor 
Andronikos  II  (above,  chapter  6)  was,  admittedly,  not  an  educated 
prelate.  His  letters,  probably  dictated  to  a  secretary,  display  an 
indifference  to  rules  of  correct  writing  and  read  like  passionate  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  a  man  brought  up  solely  on  the  Bible  and  Church 
Fathers.  His  predecessor,  Gregory  of  Cyprus  (1283—89),  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  theologian  and  philosophical  scholar,  but,  untypically, 
indifferent  to  Homer  and  ancient  Athenian  dramas.  His  friend, 
Theodora  Raulaina,  niece  of  the  emperor  Michael  VIII,  reproached 
him  for  writing  to  her  not  eloquently  but  in  a  “priestly  fashion”. 
Gregory,  obviously  piqued,  explained  that  he  was  at  least  clear,  but 
went  on  to  reply  in  a  manner  so  complex  as  to  bewilder  his  mod¬ 
ern  editor.^'  A  very  interesting  example  of  clarity  and  simplicity  is 
provided  by  the  autobiographical  History  of  the  emperor  John  VI 
Kantakuzenos  (ruled  1347-54).  It  is  true  that  his  eschewing  of  cus¬ 
tomary  rhetoric  was  designed  as  propaganda,  “to  persuade  the  reader 
by  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  its  tone”,^^  but  it  is,  surely,  significant 
that  he  thought  that  some  of  his  Byzantine  readers  might  appreci¬ 
ate  such  a  style  (chapter  18). 

The  surviving  cultural  heritage  from  the  early  Palaeologan  period 
reveals  a  surprising  variety  of  combinations  of  diverse  literary  and 
linguistic  elements.  Grand  Logothete  (from  1 294),  Constantine  Akro- 
polites,  son  of  George,  Michael  VIII’s  chief  minister,  wrote  lives  of 
Byzantine  saints,  in  pure  Attic  style  more  natural  and  correct  than 
that  of  any  contemporary.^^  Philotheos  Kokkinos,  twice  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  on  behalf  of  the  Hesychasts,  enemies  of  secular 
learning,  wrote  a  panegyric  of  St.  Gregory  Palamas,  the  theological 
leader  of  the  Hesychasts  (d.  1359).  Yet  it  is  “phrased  in  the  most 
Hellenic  style  and  language”.  He  was  presumably  treating  Hellenism 
as  “harmless  so  long  as  it  was  exploited  only  for  the  uses  of  rhetor¬ 
ical  eloquence”.^"* 

Theodore  Hyrtakenos,  a  teacher  active  at  Gonstantinople  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  his  “Encomium  on  the  Virgin” 


N.  G.  Wilson,  Scholars  of  Byzantium  (London,  1983),  p.  260. 

I.  Sevcenko  (1975),  ref.  1.8,  pp.  21-2. 

A.  Kazhdan  (1995),  ref  1. 6b,  p.  7. 

I.  Sevcenko  (1975),  ref  1.8,  p.  21  and  n.  18;  D.  M.  Nicol  (1986),  ref.  II.8. 
D.  M.  Nicol  (1986),  ref.  1.7,  no.  X,  p.  126. 
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has  echoes  of  Homer,  Pindar  and  the  Alexandrian  poet  Callimachus, 
including  the  invocation  to  goddess  Artemis  in  the  Callimachean 
hymn  to  her.^^  John  Zacharias,  probably  a  pupil  of  Planudes  (and 
a  friend  of  Joseph  the  philosopher),  the  court  doctor  of  Emperor 
Andronikos  II  and  the  most  distinguished  medical  writer  of  his  reign 
(below,  chapter  17,  section  VI),  also  wrote  three  Platonic  dialogues. 
On  Beauty,  On  the  Best  Life  and  On  Astro  logy. Emperor  John  VI 
Kantakuzenos  in  his  autobiographical  History  repeatedly  echoed 
Thucydides. He  did  so  in  his  account  of  the  catastrophic  epidemic 
plague  and  in  adapting  the  Athenian  historian’s  bitter  remarks  about 
the  terrible  demoralization  caused  by  civil  wars  to  the  narrative  of 
the  internal  Byzantine  disasters  after  1341.^® 

An  intriguing  problem  is  presented  by  a  fantastic  romance,  Kallimachos 
and  Chrysorrhoe.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  written  by  Andronikos 
Palaiologos,  a  first  cousin  of  Emperor  Andronikos  11.^®  I  am  impressed 
by  the  evidence  pointing  that  way,  including  great  familiarity  with 
Byzantine  court  ceremonial  and  with  the  correct  forms  of  official, 
imperial  documents.  Andronikos  certainly  also  wrote  a  dialogue  against 
the  Jews  and  several  theological  and  ethical  works  in  language  largely 
different  from  the  romance.  This  novel  shows  clear  influence  of 
ancient  Greek  romances,  though,  apart  from  the  prominence  of  the 
god  Eros,  it  does  not  invoke  Greek  pagan  deities.  Its  language  is  a 
mixture  of  educated  vocabulary  and  a  more  common,  everyday 
speech,  but  it  uses  ‘politic’  verse,  based  on  accenting  of  words,  in 
contrast  to  classical  metres,  based  on  the  length  of  syllables.  In  one 
of  his  letters  Planudes  expressed  his  contempt  for  this  new-fangled 
popular  Byzantine  metre. 


IV 

Religious  writings  survived  best  in  Byzantium  because  they  mattered 
to  a  larger  Byzantine  readership  than  any  other  kind  of  literature. 


“  R.  Browning  (1995),  ref.  I.l  of  chapter  12,  pp.  19-20. 

Ibid.,  p.  23. 

”  H.  Hunger  (1976),  ref.  II.4a  and  A.  Kazhdan  (1980),  ref.  II.4b. 

Cited  in  an  English  translation  by  P.  Charanis  in  Byzantion,  15  (1940-41),  pp. 
210-lL 

“  H.  Hunger  (1968),  ref.  II.3.;  H.  G.  Beck  (1971),  ref  II.2,  pp.  117-24. 

™  R.  Beaton  (1989),  ref  II.l,  pp.  94-5. 
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One  of  the  central  features  of  Byzantine  civilization  was  the  conflict 
between  those  Byzantines  who  rejected  all  non-Christian  literature 
(Chapters  1,  6,  10,  18—19)  and  those  who  continued  to  prize  highly 
the  ancient  Hellenic  legacy  of  pagan  writers.  There  was  also  a  third 
group,  devout  readers  who  were  attached  to  their  classical  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  ancient  literature  on  which  it  was  based.  Some  of  them 
were  convinced  that  classical  literature  ‘could  in  fact  be  an  aid  to 
sanctity’  (e.g.  Joseph  the  Philosopher,  below,  section  VII  of  chapter 
10).  Sevcenko’s  and  Kazhdan’s  lists  of  the  literati,  with  their  large 
number  of  religious  writers,  probably  fail  to  do  justice  to  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  combined,  as  writers  and  readers,  a  predominant  devotion 
to  religious  literature  with  pride  in  their  classical  education  and  their 
ability  to  savour  ancient  Greek,  secular  literature. 

There  is  no  denying  that  one  major  obstacle  to  the  acceptance 
and  spread  of  classical  learning  was  the  hostility  to  it  of  the  major¬ 
ity  of  Byzantine  monks  and,  at  best,  the  indifference  to  it  of  much 
of  the  remaining  Byzantine  clergy,  followed  by  the  many  pious  souls 
who  accepted  their  spiritual  teachings:  the  conflict  between  the  “love 
of  Hellenic  learning”  and  the  “search  for  God”.^' 

Here  I  only  wish  to  discuss  the  existence  of  many  people  who  did 
try  to  combine  those  two  sets  of  values.  It  is  important  not  to  over¬ 
simplify  the  conflicts  between  them.  Some  of  the  most  prominent 
Hesychast  theologians  were  steeped  also  in  classical,  secular  learn¬ 
ing.  I  have  noted  earlier  (section  II)  the  excellent  education  of  St. 
Gregory  Palamas  (1296-1359),  the  foremost  Hesychast  theologian. 
Only  at  the  age  of  about  twenty  did  he  end  his  pursuit  of  secular 
learning.^^  Gregory  Akindynos  had  been  a  pupil  of  Palamas  and  his 
letters  show  a  continued  admiration  for  the  sincere  and  artless  piety 
of  the  Hesychast  monks,  though  theological  differences  made  him 
from  1341  onwards  the  leader  of  the  anti-Hesychast  theologians. 
Though  several  monasteries  on  Mt.  Athos  refused  in  1331  to  accept 
him  as  a  member  of  their  communities  because  they  were  suspicious 
of  his  considerable  secular  learning,  he  never  mentioned  this  in  sub¬ 
sequent  letters  concerned  with  his  anti-Hesychast  polemics. 

Leon  Brehier,  in  discussing  in  1926  the  career  of  Nikephoros 


An  adaptation  of  the  title  of  J.  Leclercq,  L’amour  des  teltres  et  le  desir  de  Dieu 
(Paris,  1957). 

J.  Meyendorff  (2nd  ed.,  1974),  ref  III. 4,  pp.  30-32. 

33  A.  C.  Hero  (1983),  ref  III.2,  pp.  X-XI. 
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Gregoras  (cf.  chapters  18—19),  a  famous  Byzantine  scholar  (d.  c.  1360— 
61),  argued  that  Gregoras’  devotion  to  secular  learning  explained 
why  he  assumed  the  leadership  of  opposition  to  the  Hesychasts.^"* 
His  aversion  to  monks  and  other  ecclesiastics  who  denied  the  rele¬ 
vance  of  “outer  secular  wisdom”  to  the  pursuit  of  Christian  salva¬ 
tion  was  an  important  element  in  Gregoras’  religious  preferences. 
However,  the  weightiest  motives  for  his  stubborn  opposition  to 
Hesychasm  appear  to  have  been  religious.  In  his  adherence  to  what 
was  the  more  learned,  traditional  Byzantine  theology  he  was  oppos¬ 
ing  what  he  regarded  as  a  heresy. 

Nicholas  Kabasilas,  a  member  of  a  distinguished  family  from 
Thessalonica  (nephew  of  its  future  archbishop,  Neilos  Kabasilas)  and 
one  of  the  greatest  spiritual  theologians,  was  another  splendidly  edu¬ 
cated  scholar.  As  a  young  man,  he  wrote  a  commentary  on  Book 
III  of  Ptolemy’s  astronomical  Almagest.  His  letters  are  models  of 
easy,  elegant  style  that  might  be  included  in  any  selection  of  the  best 
Byzantine  correspondence.^^  Nor  did  his  religious  priorities  destroy 
friendships  with  some  of  the  chief  proponents  of  the  opposite  reli¬ 
gious  group.  Demetrios  Kydones,  the  eminent  scholar  and  states¬ 
man,  and  a  member  of  another  old  Thessalonican  family  (chapter 
19),  continued  his  friendship  with  Kabasilas  into  the  1360s,^'^  even 
when  their  religious  differences  had  become  irreconcilable. 


V 

In  chapter  5  I  have  recorded  the  loss  of  interest  in  the  Anatolian 
lands  by  Emperor  Michael  VIII  after  the  transfer  of  his  capital  to 
the  recaptured  Constantinople.  The  Turkish  conquests  followed. 

The  raiders  came,  in  the  beginning  for  booty.  But  as  the  Byzantine 
armies  were  disbanded  or  transferred  to  Europe,  the  raiders  settled  on 
the  land. 


Cited  by  V.  Laurent  in  Dictionnaire  de  Tlieologie  Calholique,  1 1,  pt.  1  (1931),  Coll. 
460-61. 

R.  Guilland,  “La  correspondance  inedite  de  Nicolas  Cabasilas”,  Byzantion,  30 
(1929-30),  pp.  96-102.  See  also  I.  Sevcenko  (1981),  ref.  1.9.,  no.  X,  pp.  49-59. 

Sevcenko,  ibid.  (1981),  no.  IV,  p.  162;  P.  Enekepides,  “Der  Briefwechsel  des 
Mystikers  Nikolaos  Kabasilas”,  Byzanlinische  Z^itschift,  46  (1953),  pp.  41-42. 
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This  was  happening  already  by  the  late  1260s.  Byzantine  attempts 
to  defend  western  Anatolia  in  the  three-quarters  of  a  century  fol¬ 
lowing  their  recovery  of  Constantinople  were  few  and  half-hearted. 
In  the  northern  territory  of  Bithynia  the  Turkish  conquests  took 
longer,  but  ultimately  it,  too,  was  lost.^’  The  first  recorded  appearance 
of  Osman,  the  founder  of  the  future  Turkish  Empire,  was  in  1301—2, 
when  he  defeated  the  Byzantines  just  outside  the  main  Anatolian 
outpost  of  Constantinople  at  Nicomedia.^®  That  city  held  out  until 
1337.  By  the  time  of  its  surrender  to  the  Turks  in  that  year,  after 
a  long  siege,  only  the  city  of  Philadelphia  still  remained  Byzantine.®® 
George  Pachymeres  is  the  main  chronicler  of  these  disasters.  Writing 
of  the  late  thirteenth  century  he  lamented  that 

thus  in  a  short  time  the  [Turks],  attacking  the  land  of  the  Rhomaioi, 
transformed  it  into  another  desert  encompassing  the  length  and  width 
of  the  land  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  sea  by  Rhodes."*® 

Huge  numbers  of  refugees  crowded  into  Constantinople  while  other 
Greeks  fled  to  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  sea  or  parts  of  mainland 
Greece."*' 

Robert  Browning,  in  his  short  account  of  George  Karbones,  noted 
that  he  was  one  of  those  refugees  who  became  a  scholar  at  Gonstan- 
tinople,  as  was,  slightly  earlier,  George  Galesiotes  (c.  1275/80—1357), 
a  high  ranking  official  of  the  Patriarchate."*^ 

The  influx  into  the  capital  of  these  bright  young  men  from  Asia  Minor, 
dependent  on  a  combination  of  ability  and  patronage  for  their  liveli¬ 
hood,  must  have  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  second  human¬ 
ism  of  the  early  fourteenth  century. 

Some  of  them  “opened  schools  of  their  own  or  taught  in  the  schools 
of  others”. ‘‘® 


S.  Vryonis  Jr.,  The  Decline  of  Medieval  Hellenism  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Process  of 
Islamization  from  the  Eleventh  through  the  Fifteenth  Century  (Berkeley-London,  1971),  pp. 
249-55. 

Ibid.,  p.  253  and  C.  Foss,  “Nicomedia  and  Constantinople”  in  C.  Mango  and 
G.  Dagron  (eds.),  Constantinople  and  its  Hinterland  (Cambridge,  1995),  p.  189. 

Foss,  ibid.,  pp.  189-90. 

*“  Vryonis  [op.  cit.),  p.  255. 

*'  Ibid. 

A  Kazhdan  (1993),  ref.  F5,  no.  14  on  p.  92  of  no.  XV. 

**  R.  Browning,  “A  Byzantine  scholar  of  the  early  fourteenth  century;  Georgios 
Karbones”  in  his  Histmy,  Language  and  Literacy  in  the  Byzantine  World  ( Variorum  Reprints, 
Northampton,  1989),  no.  XI,  pp.  230-31. 
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A  major  contribution  to  the  promotion  of  Hellenic  learning  was 
made  by  scholars  and  teachers  of  Thessalonica.  In  the  late  thirteenth, 
and  most  of  the  fourteenth  centuries,  it  was  “the  second  capital  of 
the  Empire”,  with  various  members  of  the  ruling  dynasty  residing 
there  for  lengthy  periods^'* 

Thessalonica  may  have  had  a  distinguished  school  when  Eustathios 
was  its  archbishop  in  the  late  twelfth  century  (above,  chapter  3),  but 
its  scholarly  prominence  in  the  reign  of  Andronikos  II  seems  to  have 
been  due  to  a  new  revival  of  higher  learning.  A  comment  by  Thomas 
Magistros  points  that  way."*^  He  claimed  that  he  had  inaugurated 
this  revival  by  his  teaching.  His  immense  vanity  and  his  habitual 
denunciations  of  all  his  predecessors  as  ignorant  dunces  (section  IV 
of  chapter  14)  induce  caution.  But  he  could  not  have  made  such  a 
claim  if  scholarship  had  been  flourishing  at  Thessalonica  before  the 
start  of  his  teaching  there.  The  city  was  in  his  time  also  a  centre  of 
novel  achievements  in  art  and  architecture?"*® 

As  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  Philotheos  put  it,  writing  in 
the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Thessalonica  was  in  his 
time  “the  very  home  of  civilised  men”."*^  He  himself  had  been  well- 
educated  there  as  a  pupil  of  Thomas  Magistros. 

O.  Tafrali,  writing  in  1913,  knew  of  several  notable  scholars  and 
teachers  active  at  Thessalonica  or  originating  there:"*®  Thomas  Magis¬ 
tros,  Constantine  Harmenopulos,  the  greatest  Byzantine  jurist  of  the 
fourteenth  century  (below,  section  V  of  chapter  14),  Xantopulos, 
author  of  an  ecclesiastical  history  (below,  chapter  15).  He  also  lists 
several  distinguished  ecclesiastics:  St.  Gregory  Palamas,  its  arcbishop 
(d.  1359)  and  Neilos  Kabasilas  who  succeeded  him,  as  well  as  the 
latter’s  nephew,  Nicholas,  one  of  the  greatest  religious  writers  of  his 
time,  and,  lastly,  Patriarch  Philotheos.  He  mentioned,  of  course,  the 
erudite  Demetrios  Kydones,  for  many  years  the  chief  imperial  min¬ 
ister  (section  III  of  chapter  19,  below)  and  his  brother  Prochoros, 
the  anti-Hesychast  writer,  prosecuted  by  the  Byzantine  church  for 
heresy.  Tafrali  also  lists  scholarly  correspondents  documented  by  the 
surviving  letters  of  various  notables."*®  He  wrote  too  early  to  be  aware 


D.  M.  Nicol  (1986),  ref.  1.7,  no.  X,  pp.  122-23. 
■*='  Ibid.,  p.  125. 

Ibid.,  p.  128. 

■*'  Ibid.,  p.  131  and  n.  1. 

O.  "Tafrali  (1913),  ref.  1. 10,  pp.  150-52. 

Ibid.,  pp.  159-60. 
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of  the  achievements  of  the  most  outstanding  Thessalonican  classical 
scholar,  Demetrios  TriklinioK  (below,  chapter  13),  and  the  notable 
circle  of  collaborators  gathenpd  around  him. 


VI 

As  one  would  expect,  many  of  the  men  who  had  received  higher 
literary  education  were  imperial  officials  of  fairly  high  rank.  In¬ 
deed,  without  such  education  they  could  not  have  achieved  such 
leading  positions.  Of  course,  the  same  had  been  true  in  the  past, 
as  A.  Kazhdan  tried  to  confirm  for  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen¬ 
turies. In  that  earlier  period  members  of  the  military  and  land¬ 
owning  aristocracy  did  not  need  to  be  well-educated  and  only  a  few 
of  them  are  known  to  have  left  any  writings.  Land-owning  literati 
were  still  surprisingly  few  in  numbers  in  the  later  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.^'  However,  I  have  the  impression  that  more 
members  of  that  group  were  receiving  good  literary  education  under 
Andronikos  II  and  his  successors  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  the 
types  of  evidence  available  to  us  do  not  help  to  form  a  very  clear 
picture. 

A  considerable  number  of  aristocrats  were  connected  by  descent, 
or  marriage,  with  the  Palaeologan  dynasty  and  would  have  every 
incentive  to  seek  a  Hellenic  education  that  would  help  to  attract  the 
favour  of  its  emperors  who  were  convinced  patrons  of  the  higher 
learning.  Andronikos  Palaiologos,  a  first  cousin  of  Emperor  Andronikos 
II,  was  a  versatile  writer  (above,  section  III),  as  was  Theodore,  the 
same  emperor’s  son  from  his  second  marriage  (below,  section  I  of 
chapter  16).  To  this  group  of  imperial  relatives  John  Kantakuzenos 
(the  future  Emperor  John  VI)  also  belonged,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
aristocrats,  a  member  of  a  family  connected  both  by  descent  and 
marriage  with  the  Palaiologi.^^  John’s  autobiographical  History  (below, 
chapter  18)  is  written  with  a  directness  and  simplicity  of  style  un¬ 
common  among  the  Byzantine  literati  of  his  age  and  he  acquired  a 


A.  Kazhdan  (193),  ref.  1.5,  no.  XV,  p.  90,  n.  10. 

Ibid.,  p.  90. 

D.  M.  Nicol,  The  Reluctant  Emperor.  A  Biography  of  John  Cantacuzene,  Byzantine 
Emperor  and  Monk,  c.  1295~1383  (Cambridge,  1996),  pp.  17^18. 
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reading  knowledge  of  Latin.^^  His  children  were,  of  course,  highly 
educated. 

Andronikos  Zaridas  had  possessed  extensive  estates  in  Asia  Minor 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Planudes.  George  Lakapenos,  a  fellow  disci¬ 
ple  of  Planudes,  included  in  the  selection  of  his  letters  which  he  used 
as  models  of  rhetorical  Greek  for  the  instruction  of  his  pupils  sev¬ 
enteen  letters  addressed  to  Zaridas.  Lakapenos  also  included  in  this 
“model  collection”  eight  letters  of  Zaridas  to  himselH"*  Here  was  a 
Byzantine  notable  who  had  become  an  accomplished  product  of  the 
higher  learning. 

A  small  elite  of  women  married  to  members  of  the  ruling  dynasty 
or  to  leading  aristocrats  provided  an  addition  to  the  audience  for 
Hellenic  learning.  These  high-born  ladies  were  probably  educated 
by  private  tutors.^^  Women  belonging  to  this  upper-class  group  appear 
to  have  enjoyed  more  opportunities  than  in  the  past  for  receiving 
good  education.  D.  M.  Nicol  had  observed  that  “in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries”  they  “seemed  to  feel  more  free  and  more 
confident  to  do  and  say  things  than  their  ancestors”.  Under  Michael 
VIII  they  played  an  extraordinarily  active  part  in  opposing  his  pol¬ 
icy  of  Union  with  the  Western  Church,  “even  courting  persecution 
for  their  beliefs”. 

The  best  known  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  schol¬ 
arly  ladies  is  Theodora  Raulaina  (c.  1240-1300).^^  She  was  a  niece 
of  Michael  VIII.  Her  first  husband,  George  Muzalon,  regent  for  the 
young  Emperor  John  Laskaris,  was  murdered  in  her  presence  at  the 
instigation  of  that  same  uncle.  He  then  made  her  marry  a  leading 
aristocratic  supporter  of  his,  John  Raul. 

She  must  have  had  excellent  private  education  as  a  young  girl 
because  it  was  during  that  second  marriage  (up  to  1274)  that  she 
copied  in  her  own  hand  two  classical  manuscripts  of  the  speeches 


Ibid.,  pp.  3-4. 

R.  Guilland  (1927),  ref.  1.2,  p.  387;  L.  Voltz,  “Die  Schriftstellerei  des  Georgios 
Lakapenos”,  Byzantirdsche  ^eitsclmft,  2  (1893),  p.  223.  Evidence  that  Zaridas  was  a 
pupil  of  Planudes  comes  from  letters  39  and  42  of  Planudes  in  P.  A.  M.  Leone 
(ed.),  Maximi  Monachi  Plamdis.  Epistulae  (Amsterdam,  1991),  pp.  71,  74. 

D.  M.  Nicol  (1994).  ref  11.9,  p.  8. 

Ibid.,  pp.  3-4. 

My  account  of  her  is  based  on  Nicol,  ibid.,  pp.  33-47  and  on  S.  Kougeas,  “Zur 
Geschichte  der  Miinchener  Thukydideshandschrift  Augustanus  F”,  Byzantinische  Z^il- 
schnft,  16  (1907),  pp.  588-607. 
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of  Aristides  (ms.Vat.gr.  1899)  and  of  the  commentary  of  Simplicius 
on  the  Physics  of  Aristotle.  The  most  scholarly  phase  of  her  life  came 
under  Andronikos  II.  Widowed  in  1274,  she  established  a  nunnery 
after  1283  and  became  a  munificent  patroness  of  learning  and  the 
arts.  Two  great  scholars,  Gregory  of  Cyprus  (patriarch  1283-89)  and 
Maximos  Planudes  (r.  1255—1305),  were  close  friends,  advising  her 
about  ancient  writers  and  exchanging  manuscripts  with  her.  Her 
knowledge  of  classical  Greek  literature  was  prodigious.  Her  only  sur¬ 
viving  writing  is  the  life  of  two  martyrs  and  saints  of  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  persecuted  for  opposing  iconoclasm.  “It  was  a  work  of  piety  but 
also  a  vehicle  for  demonstrating”  her  Greek  erudition.  “She  quotes 
not  only  from  the  Scriptures  but  also  from  Hesiod,  Homer,  Diogenes 
Laertius,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Euripides  and  Strabo”.  Besides 
assembling  an  extensive  library,  she  also  endowed  an  atelier  of  artists, 
illuminating  religious  manuscripts.  We  have  at  least  hfteen  exquisitely 
written  and  illuminated  religious  codices  probably  produced  in  her  scrip¬ 
torium  and  artistic  workshop. 

It  is  probable  that  a  valuable  manuscript  of  Thucydides  (ms. 
Monacensis  gr.  430)  of  the  tenth  or  the  eleventh  century  was  once 
owned  by  her.  It  was  later  in  the  possession  of  Planudes,  who  noted 
in  it  the  exact  time  of  her  death  on  6  December  1 300. 
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6.  D.  Nicol,  Church  and  Society  in  the  Last  Century  of  Byzantium  (Cambridge,  1979), 
chapter  2  (“Saints  and  scholars:  the  inner  and  the  outer  wisdom”). 
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BYZANTINE  PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE  CENTURY 
AFTER  1261 


I 

In  his  Apolog)),  written  after  1363,  Demetrios  Kydones,  Byzantine 
statesman  and  scholar  (1324-1398),  complained  that  the  Western 
Europeans  (the  Latins)  “show  great  thirst  for  walking  in  those  labyrinths 
of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  for  which  our  people  never  showed  interest”.' 
There  was  certainly  nothing  comparable  in  Byzantium  to  the  great 
number  of  commentaries  on  various  treatises  of  Aristotle,  or  writings 
using  them,  produced  in  Western  Europe  in  the  century  after  around 
1250.  Some  of  the  best  minds  of  Western  Europe  were  engaged  in 
this  learning,  like  Robert  Grosseteste  and  William  of  Ockham  in 
England,  St.  Albert  in  Germany,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Marsilio 
of  Padua  in  Italy  (chapter  7).  Comparable  Byzantine  scholars  were 
not  quite  of  the  same  intellectual  stature  and  there  were  fewer  of 
them. 

In  a  negative  way,  the  contrast  between  neglect  of  Aristotelian 
treatises  by  Byzantines  and  their  enthusiastic  use  in  Latin  transla¬ 
tions  in  the  West  highlights  the  limitations  of  Byzantine  scholarship. 
Aristotle’s  Rhetoric  and  Politics,  which  survive  in  around  a  hundred 
copies  each  in  the  Latin  versions,  were  studied  very  little  by  Byzantines 
(cf.  chapter  7). 

Some  of  the  Byzantine  statesmen  and  scholars  who  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  furthered  the  revival  of  ancient  Greek  learning,  including  pagan 
philosophy,  were  also  prominent  in  favouring  closer  contacts  with 
Western,  Latin  Europe,  though  this  was  not  always  the  case.  George 
Akropolites,  who  was  the  chief  negotiator  of  the  union  of  the  Latin 
and  Byzantine  churches  in  1274,  was  also  a  pioneer  in  studying 
Neoplatonic  philosophers  (section  VI  below).  George  Pachymeres, 
the  best  eye-witness  historian  of  the  years  1258—1307,  while  retelling 
as  objectively  as  he  dared  the  history  of  the  attempted  union  of  the 


'  Cited  in  J.  Meyendorff',  Catholicity  and  the  Church  (New  York,  1983),  p.  45. 
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Eastern  and  Western  churches  in  1274,  and  its  collapse  after  1282, 
had  a  profound  understanding  of  the  theological  issues  at  stake.  He 
had  also  great  respect  for  Patriarch  John  Bekkos,  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  protagonists  of  the  Union  (above,  chapter  5).^  Pachymeres  was 
both  a  Platonic  and  an  Aristotelian  scholar  and  his  copies  of  three 
Neoplatonic  commentaries  on  Plato’s  dialogues  are  the  source  of  our 
texts  of  them  (below,  section  VI). 

William  of  Moerbeke’s  translations  between  1259  and  1280  of  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  and  of  ancient  commentators  on  them,  as  well 
as  of  Proclus,  in  their  philosophical  vocabulary  (one  of  the  best 
features  of  his  translations)  throw  valuable  light  on  what  he  may 
have  learnt  from  Byzantine  philosophical  scholarship.  So  do  his  wise 
choices  in  selecting  ancient  commentaries  on  Aristotle  which  deserved 
translation  and  the  high  quality  of  some  of  the  Greek  manuscripts 
that  he  was  using.  In  all  these  decisions  he  was  probably  following 
the  well-informed  advice  of  some  of  his  Byzantine  contacts  (above, 
chapter  7). 

To  come  now  to  the  fourteenth  century,  Nicholas  Siguros,  who 
in  its  middle  decades  was  a  leading  negotiator  with  the  Avignon 
popes,  copied  for  himself  a  portion  of  the  sceptical  writings  of  Sextus 
Empiricus,  particularly  detested  by  Byzantine  religious  zealots  (below, 
section  V).  Demetrios  Kydones  and  his  brother,  Prochoros,  were  mean¬ 
while  translating  leading  Latin  theologians  into  Greek  (chapter  9). 

Demetrios  Kydones  probably  did  not  realize  that  he  was  benefiting 
from  the  considerable  increase  in  the  number  and  range  of  ancient 
philosophical  texts  available  during  the  sixty  years  preceding  his  birth. 
The  blurring  of  the  conflict  between  Ghristian  philosophy,  essential 
for  the  exposition  of  Christian  truths,  and  the  “Hellenic  philosophy”, 
that  might  only  be  studied  out  of  literary  or  scholarly  curiosity,  forms 
the  ideological  background  to  this  chapter.^ 

In  the  century  after  c.  1261  numerous  fresh  copies  were  made  of 
most  of  the  school  treatises  of  Aristotle,  though  some  of  the  works 
that  were  in  special  demand  in  Western  Europe,  like  Aristotle’s 
Politics,  continued  to  be  neglected  in  Byzantium.  Our  Greek  texts  of 


^  For  Pachymeres  see  ref.  III.l  (Arnakis,  Constantinides,  Failler).  For  his  high 
regard  for  Patriarch  John  Bekkos  see  J.  Gill,  “Notes  on  the  De  Michaele  et  Andronico 
Palaeologis  of  George  Pachymeres”,  Byzanlinische  ^eitschiift,  68  (1975),  p.  296. 

^  Cf.  F.  Dolger,  “Zur  Bedeutung  von  Philosophos  and  Philosophia  in  Byzantinischer 
Zeit”  in  his  Europdische  Slaatenwelt.  Aiisgewdhlle  Vorlrdge  und  Aufsdtze  (Ettal,  1953),  pp. 
197-99. 
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some  of  the  ancient  commentaries  on  Aristotelian  writings,  includ¬ 
ing  some  very  important  ones,  are  based  mainly,  or  even  exclusively, 
on  codices  copied  during  the  early  Palaeologan  Renaissance.  The 
greatest  novelty  was  the  re-appearance  at  this  time  of  those  ancient 
writers  whom  the  Byzantine  church  had  strongly  condemned.  Some 
were  openly  antipathetic  to  everything  that  mattered  to  Christians, 
like  the  sceptic  Sextus  Empiricus,"^  or  contained  biographies  of  ancient 
philosophers  unacceptable  to  Christians,  like  the  work  of  Diogenes 
Laertius.^  Eunapios,  a  writer  of  the  lives  of  the  philosophers  and 
sophists  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  A.D.,  was  a  professed  enemy 
of  Christianity.  The  Florentine  ms.Laur.86.7,  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  is  the  source  of  our  texts. The  writings  of  Plato  and  the  Neo- 
platonists,  whose  teachings  had  been  vigorously  discouraged  by  the 
Komnenian  emperors  and  their  ecclesiastical  collaborators  since  the 
reaction  against  Psellos  and  his  associates  in  1082  (chapter  3),  were 
again  being  copied.  Plato,  at  least,  was  back  in  full  favour  at  the 
court  of  Andronikos  II. 

As  textual  critics,  some  of  the  creators  of  these  philosophical  man¬ 
uscripts  would  compare  several  versions  of  the  same  text.  This  is 
true,  for  example,  of  ms.par.gr.  1808,  combining,  in  some  parts  at 
least,  two  older  manuscripts  and  choosing  from  each  what  seemed 
to  be  the  best  readings.’  This  was  the  principal  Platonic  codex  of 
Planudes  and  he  may  have  been  responsible  for  its  copying,  though 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  this. 

A  most  impressive  testimonial  to  the  contribution  of  Byzantine 
scholars,  of  perhaps  the  early  fourteenth  century,  to  the  progress  of 
Aristotelian  learning,  is  the  Florentine  ms.Laur.85.1  (nicknamed 
because  of  its  immense  size  the  ‘Oceanus’).  It  contains  in  its  762 
folios  the  largest  assemblage  of  commentaries  on  Aristotle  ever  col¬ 
lected  together.  Some  seem  to  have  lain  previously  dormant  for  cen¬ 
turies  and  include  texts  from  which  descend  all  our  copies.  Some  of 
the  versions  in  it  are  conspicuously  good.  Only  a  patron  of  the  high¬ 
est  rank  could  have  commissioned  this  magnificent  parchment  vol¬ 
ume  and  could  have  employed  seven  very  different  but  uniformly 


*  Florence,  ms.Laur.85.1 9,  fos.  107-348  (probably  2nd  half  of  die  diirteendi  cen¬ 
tury). 

^  Paris,  Bibl.Nat.,  ms.Par.gr.  1759. 
s  H.  Hunger  (1973),  ref  1.6,  XX,  p.  124. 

'  R.  S.  Brumbaugh  (1976),  ref.  I.l,  p.  73. 
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expert  scribes.  Since  the  commentary  of  Simplicius  on  the  Aristotelian 
Physics  derives  from  a  manuscript  of  Gregory  of  Cyprus,  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  1283-89  (section  II,  below)  the  ‘Oceanus’  was 
probably  assembled  during  the  reign  of  Andronikos  II  (1282-1328)® 
and  my  surmise  is  that  it  was  commissioned  by  him.  This  would  be 
supported  by  A.  Diller’s  very  plausible  argument  that  in  1438  this 
codex  was  in  the  possession  of  his  descendant,  John  VIII.® 


II 

Byzantine  scholars  of  the  century  after  1261  were  not  always  aware 
that  they  were  helping  to  preserve  texts  of  forgotten  ancient  philoso¬ 
phers;  here  I  shall  not  discuss  the  ones  that  they  ignored,  though  they 
will  be  mentioned  elsewhere.  Thus  the  fascinating  Stoic,  Poseidonios, 
will  be  mentioned  in  chapter  12  under  the  historical  geographer, 
Strabo,  who  preserved  numerous  excerpts  from  him. 

The  survey  of  the  philosophical  manuscripts  which  are  known  to 
have  been  copied  in  this  period  is  arranged  in  the  chronological 
order  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  The  earliest  group  were  thinkers 
active  before  the  late  fifth  century  B.C.  usually  called  the  Presocratics. 
We  possess  no  single  complete  work  of  any  of  them 

and  most  of  the  scanty  and  disconnected  fragments  that  we  have  are 
preserved  only  because  they  were  quoted  by  post-Socratic  philosophers 
for  their  own  .  .  .  purposes  or  quoted  by  later  commentators  of  those 
philosophers. 

Because  these  later  references  to  them  often  misrepresented  their 
doctrines,  we  can  “feel  confident  in  our  understanding  of  a  Presocratic 
thinker  only”  when  the  views  attributed  to  each  of  them  are  “confirmed 
by  well-authenticated  extracts  from  the  philosophers  himself”.'® 

Our  main  source  of  the  verbatim  quotations  is  a  work  by  a  Neo- 
platonist,  Simplicius,  his  commentary  on  Aristotle’s  Physics,  written 


°  P.  Moraux  (1976),  ref.  11.12,  pp.  275-6  would  assign  it  to  either  the  thirteenth 
or  the  fourteenth  century.  My  tentative  suggestion  about  date  is  based  on  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  first  of  the  seven  hands  in  it  to  a  hand  that  appears  in  the  circle  of 
Demetrios  Triklinios  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

®  In  Scnptorium,  8  (1954),  p.  126. 

H.  Cherniss,  Selected  Papers  (ed.  L.  Taran,  Leiden,  1977),  p.  62;  Kirk  and  Raven 
(1957),  ref.  1.7,  p.  7. 

Cherniss,  ibid.,  pp.  14-15,  66-71;  L.  Taran  in  I.  Hadot  (1987),  ref  1.5,  p.  247. 
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after  540  A.D."  He  has  preserved  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  known 
excerpts.  Thus  Anaximander,  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  Ionian 
philosophers  (active  c.  560  B.C.),  “who  determined  the  limits  and 
the  direction  of  all  subsequent  Presocratic  cosmological  speculation”, 
survives  directly  in  only  a  single  fragment  preserved  by  Simplicius, 
though  we  know  more  about  him  from  other  mentions  in  various 
sources. 

Simplicius  was  partly  citing  the  Presocratics  at  second  hand.  He 
used  two  principal  sources.  Theophrastus,  Aristotle’s  successor  as 
head  of  the  Lyceum,  “undertook  the  history  of  previous  philosophy” 
up  to  Plato  in  16  or  18  books.  Important  extracts  from  his  first  book. 
On  Material  Principles  were  copied  by  Simplicius.  His  second  source, 
from  which  came  a  part  of  the  Theophrastean  quotations,  were  the 
writings  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  [c.  200  A.D.)  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  the  ancient  commentators  on  Aristotle.  A  large  part  came 
from  Alexander’s  now  lost  commentary  on  the  Aristotelian  Physics}"^ 

But  in  some  cases  Simplicius  still  had  access  to  original  writings 
of  the  Presocratics.  In  citing  the  long  philosophical  poem  by  Parme¬ 
nides  (active  in  the  early  5th  century  B.C.),  he  explained  that  he 
was  quoting  at  length  from  it  “due  to  the  scarcity”  of  the  poem. 
“Though  he  does  not  say  so  in  other  cases,  it  was  doubtless  because 
they  were  scarce  and  in  danger  of  disappearing”  that  he  cited  pas¬ 
sages  from  important  Presocratics  as  well  as  numerous  later  philoso¬ 
phers.  “His  citations  far  exceed  the  need  to  illustrate  Aristotle’s  texts” 
and  are  (partly)  derived  from  authentic  texts  and  not  from  any  known 
earlier  commentators.'^ 

A  codex  of  the  late  ninth  century  for  books  V— VIII  (Venetian 
Marc.gr.226),  and  two  of  the  twelfth  for  earlier  books,  contain  parts 
of  Simplicius’  commentary,'"*  but  the  earliest  almost  complete  (and 
good)  text  was  copied  by  Gregory  of  Cyprus.'^  He  was  professor  at 
Constantinople  [c.  1273—83)  and  later  became  the  head  of  the  Byzantine 
church.  His  manuscript  (Venetian  Marc.gr.227)  is  particularly  valu- 


For  the  date  of  Simplicius’  commentary  see  G.  Verbeke  in  Dictionary  of  Scientific 
Biography,  XII  (1975),  p.  442. 

P.  Moraux,  Alexandre  d'Aphrodue,  Exegete  de  laNoetique  d’Aristote  (Liege-Paris,  1942), 
p.  XVI,  n.  1;  Kirk  and  Raven  (1957),  ref.  1.7,  pp.  3-4. 

Taran  in  I.  Hadot  (1987),  ref  1.5,  p.  247,  n.  2. 

'■*  Harlfinger,  ibid.,  p.  269,  (ms.Marc.gr.226  belonged  in  the  fifteenth  century  to 
Cardinal  Bessarion). 

'5  Ibid.,  pp.  269,  275-78.  ' 
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able  for  preserving  good  versions  of  Simplicius’  citations  of  the 
Presocratics.'®  The  version  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  Florentine 
ms.Laur.85.1  {supra,  section  I),  was  copied  from  Gregory’s  codexP 
Two  other  manuscripts  of  the  earlier  books  were  copied  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  including  one  dating  from  the 
reign  of  Michael  VIII,  copied  by  his  niece,  Theodora,  a  friend  of 
Gregory  and  of  Planudes.'® 

Ancient  Greek  philosophy  was  dominated  by  the  teachings  of  Plato 
(427-347  B.C.)  and  his  greatest  disciple,  Aristotle  (384—322  B.C.). 
We  still  have  today  some  1100  Greek  Aristotelian  codices  written 
before  c.  1600.'^  Platonic  manuscripts  copied  up  to  that  date  amount 
to  less  than  a  quarter  of  that  number  [c.  260).^°  If  we  restrict  our¬ 
selves  to  manuscripts  copied  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen¬ 
turies  there  exist  about  150  Aristotelian  codices  dating  from  that 
period,^'  while  the  Platonic  ones  amount  to  about  a  third  of  that 
number  (mostly  from  c.  1260  to  c.  1400).  Some  15  Platonic  manu¬ 
scripts  can  be  assigned  with  certainty  to  the  century  after  1260,^^ 
though  more  could  doubtless  be  added  if  we  could  date  them  pre¬ 
cisely.  Clearly,  a  modest  revival  of  Platonic  scholarship  was  under 
way  for  the  first  time  since  1082. 

The  strongest  piece  of  evidence  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Plato  as 
an  acceptable  philosopher  are  two  speeches  delivered  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Andronikos  II  by  Nikephoros  Gregoras,  an  erudite  assistant 
of  the  emperor’s  chief  minister,  Theodore  Metochites.  They  date 
from  the  last  decade  of  his  reign  (1318—28).  The  emperor  was  praised 
as  an  ideal  incarnation  of  Plato’s  philosopher-ruler.  Gregoras  has 
been  reading  Plato’s  Republic  and  his  seventh  letter.^^  He  also  expressly 
referred  to  the  emperor’s  love  of  Plato. Erudite  Byzantines  recog- 


A.  H.  Coxon,  “The  manuscript  tradition  of  Simplicius’  commentary  on  Aristotle’s 
Physics  I-IV”,  Classical  Quarterly,  new.  ser.,  18  (1968),  pp.  70-75. 

Harlfinger  in  Hadot  (1987),  ref.  1.5,  pp.  278-79. 

Ibid.,  pp.  267-69.  For  her  life  see  D.  M.  Nicol,  ITie  Byzantine  Lady.  Ten  Portraits 
1250-1500  (Cambridge,  1994),  chapter  3. 

M.  Sicherl  in  Gnomon,  51  (1979),  p.  635. 

D.  Harbinger  (1980),  ref.  II. 7,  p.  449. 

L.  Minio-Paluello,  “Aristotle”,  Dictionary  of  Scientific  Biography,  I  (1970),  p.  268. 
My  calculations  from  the  list  in  N.  G.  Wilson  (1960),  ref.  1. 10,  pp.  386-93. 
J.  Souilhe  (ed.),  Platon,  Oeuvres  Completes  (Lettres),  XIII,  1st  pt,  (Paris,  Bude  Coll., 
1977  reprint),  p.  30  and  n.  1. 

P.  A.  M.  Leone,  “Nicephori  Gregorae  ad  Imperatorem  Andronicum  II  Palaeo- 
logum  orationes”,  Byzantion,  41  (1971),  pp.  497-519. 
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nized  that  not  everything  in  Plato  was  acceptable  to  Christians,  but 
the  unchristian  features  could  be  clearly  separated  from  the  rest. 
Thus,  Demetrios  Kydones,  in  a  letter  of  c.  1371-74  to  his  friend, 
the  reigning  Empress  Helena,  enclosing  some  of  his  translations  of 
the  works  of  St.  Augustine,  stressed  that  this  great  Church  Father 
knew  perfectly  well  which  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  com¬ 
patible  with  Christian  faith. 

In  his  two  speeches  Gregoras  was  referring  specially  to  Plato’s 
political  writings,  the  Republic  and  the  most  important  ‘Letters’.  But 
the  revived  appeal  of  Plato  to  this  generation  of  Byzantines  lay  also 
in  the  perfection  of  his  Greek.  Dionysios  of  Halicarnassos,  writing 
under  Emperor  Augustus,  had  said  that  if  Zeus  spoke  Greek,  he 
would  talk  like  Plato.  Planudes,  whose  two  Platonic  codices  still  sur¬ 
vive,  must  have  known  an  almost  identical  comment  of  Plutarch  in 
his  Life  of  Cicero}^  Plato’s  marvellous  artistic  achivement  as  a  writer 
is  conveyed  by  Gilbert  Murray; 

for  the  first  time  a  treatise  on  philosophy  became  recognised  as  .  .  .  a 
thing  which  might  aim  at  literary  charm  .  .  .  Plato’s  style  is  something 
quite  extraordinary;  ancient  judges  as  well  as  modern  have  considered 
it  absolutely  the  finest  prose  style  known  to  human  literature.^' 

We  have  two  main  kinds  of  Platonic  codices.  A  collection  was  formed 
at  some  date  not  later  than  the  third  centry  B.C.^®  But  in  addition 
to  25  dialogues  generally  accepted  as  authentic,^®  it  included  ten 
other  items  of  disputed  provenance,  as  well  as  letters,  only  some  of 
which  are  authentic,  though  the  Byzantines  do  not  appear  to  have 
questioned  the  authenticity  of  any  works  ascribed  to  Plato.  From  this 
collection  descended  what  appear  to  have  been  two  independent 
transliterations.  Probably  they  occurred  in  the  ninth  century,  each 
consisting  of  two  volumes. The  majority  of  the  Platonic  manuscripts 


F.  Kianka,  “The  letters  of  Demetrios  Kydones  to  Empress  Helena  Kantakuzene 
Palaialogina”,  Dumbarton  Oaks  Papers,  46  (1992),  pp.  157-58. 

Helen  F.  North  in  Illinois  Classical  Studies,  VI,  part  2  (1981),  p.  242  and  n.  2 
(on  p.  267);  D.  Magnino  (ed.),  Plutarchi  Vita  Ciceronis  (Firenze,  1963),  pp.  80,  197 
(no.  24). 

In  his  Greek  Studies  (Oxford,  1946),  pp.  39-40. 

™  F.  Solmsen  (1981),  ref  1.8. 

A.  Dies,  Autour  de  Platon.  .  .  (Paris,  Bude  Coll.,  1972  reprint),  p.  249. 

H.  Alline,  Histoire  du  Texte  de  Platon  (Paris,  1915);  A.  Diller  (1983),  ref  1.2, 
no.  23. 
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used  during  the  early  Palaeologan  Renaissance  stemmed  from  these 
two  transliterations,  including  two  codices  available  to  Planudes  (see 
below). 

There  were  circulating  in  antiquity  other  partial  collections  of 
Plato’s  dialogues,  perhaps  intended  for  educated  readers  who  were 
not  professional  scholars.  They  have  a  number  of  peculiarities  diver¬ 
gent  from  the  more  scholarly  collection.  R.  S.  Brumbaugh  compared 
them  to  our  “paperback  editions”.  Many  of  the  citations  in  writers 
of  the  Roman  Empire  derived  from  these  collections,  which  suggests 
that  they  were  more  generally  available.  An  old  codex  with  Platonic 
texts  of  this  sort  appears  to  have  been  rediscovered  during  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  (probably  in  capital  letters)  and  was  belatedly  translit¬ 
erated  then  (Viennese  ms. suppl.Philos.gr. 39).^' 

Treatises  devoted  to  philosophical  controversies  testify  to  the  revival 
of  widespread  familiarity  with  Plato’s  dialogues.  Thus,  the  writings 
on  the  nature  of  the  human  soul  (c.  1315)  by  Nikephoros  Chumnos, 
a  leading  statesman  with  scholarly  interests,  reveal  his  acquaintance 
with  at  least  seven  dialogues.^^ 

Four  Platonic  codices  can  be  connected  with  two  great  scholars, 
George  Pachymeres  (1242— c.  1310)  and  Maximos  Planudes  (1255—1305). 
Ms.Par.gr.  1810  and  ms. Neapol.gr. 339  are  both  autographs  of  Pachy¬ 
meres  (section  VI,  below).  Besides  some  commentaries  on  Platonic 
dialogues,  he  copied  Plato’s  Crito  and  Phaedo  in  the  Parisian  codex  and 
the  Phaedo  again  in  the  Neopolitan  one. 

Those  two  dialogues  also  mattered  to  Planudes.  They  formed  part 
of  his  principal  Platonic  codex  containing  the  bulk  of  the  authentic 
dialogues  (Paris,  Bibl.Nat.,  ms.gr.  1808).  That  manuscript  is  derived 
from  two  codices  of  the  same  main  textual  tradition  (ms.Par.gr.  1807 
of  late  ninth  century  and  Tubingen  ms. Mb  14  of  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury).  Ms.Par.gr.  1808  is  the  source  of  a  collection  of  excerpts  copied 
for  Planudes  in  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  texts  known  as  his 
Collectanea.  They  appear  there  in  the  same  order  as  in  ms.  1808  and 
the  versions  are  the  same.^^ 

His  other  Platonic  codex  ws.?,  the  Viennese  ms.Philos.gr.21.  Planudes 


E.  R.  Dodds  (1959),  ref.  1.3,  pp.  41-7;  R.  S.  Brumbaugh  (1976),  ref.  I.l,  pp. 
69,  71. 

J.  Verpeaux,  Mcephore  Choumnos,  Homme  d’Etat  el  Humaniste  Byzentin  (Paris,  1959), 
p.  141,  n.  6  and  p.  142,  n.  5. 

E.  Piccolomini,  “Intorno  ai  Collectanea  di  Massimo  Planude”,  Revista  di  Fitotogia 
e  d’hlruzione  Classica,  2  (1874),  pp.  162-63;  A  Diller  (1983),  ref.  1.2,  no.  23,  p.  255. 
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himself  wrote  in  it  the  end  of  the  Crito  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Phaedo?'^  Those  two  dialogues  recall  the  conversations  of  Socrates 
with  his  friends  during  the  last  two  days  before  his  execution.  The 
dominant  themes  are  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  the  need 
to  obey  the  laws  of  one’s  state,  whatever  they  may  be,  and,  above 
all,  the  resolve  of  Socrates  to  maintain  in  the  face  of  his  imminent 
death  the  principles  of  conduct  that  had  guided  him  throughout  his 
life.^^  With  some  poetic  adjustment  of  the  facts,  Plato  narrates  here 
the  last  moments  of  a  friend  who  had  been  “the  best  and  wisest 
man  he  had  ever  known”. That  Planudes  should  have  chosen  to 
transcribe  parts  of  those  two  dialogues  lights  up  for  us  the  admirable 
values  that  had  mattered  to  him.  The  rest  of  the  dialogues  was 
copied  by  a  number  of  his  associates. 

One  interesting  possibility  that  arises  from  those  two  codices  and 
the  Planudean  Collectanea  (which  also  includes  the  Lawsf^  absent  from 
his  two  Platonic  manuscripts),  is  that  Planudes  may  have  lacked  a 
complete  collection  of  authentic  Platonic  texts.  The  earliest  manuscript 
containing  the  entire  Plato  that  we  have  today  dates  from  the  very 
late  fourteenth  century  (Florentine  ms.Laur.59.1).^® 


Ill 

Gregory  of  Cyprus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  between  1283  and 
1289,  reminiscing  about  his  early  career  in  a  kind  of  autobiography, 
recalled  his  education  when  he  came  to  Constantinople  soon  after 
1261.  He  attended  the  school  of  higher  education  organized  by 
George  Akropolites,  the  most  important  teacher  there.  His  courses 
began  with  the  logical  treatises  of  Aristotle.  He  then  moved  to  instruc¬ 
tion  in  rhetoric,  apparently  using  the  traditional  Byzantine  textbooks 
(which  did  not  include  Aristotle’s  Rhetoric)  but  then  returned  to  the 


A.  Turyn,  Dated  Greek  Manuscripts  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries  in  the 
Libraries  of  Itaty  (Urbana,  1972),  I,  p.  214;  H.  Hunger  (ed.),  Katalog  der  griechuchen 
Handschrifien  der  Osterreichischen  Nationalbibliothek,  pt.  1  (Vienna,  1961),  pp.  151-52 
(no.  21). 

M.  Croiset  (ed.),  Platon,  I  (Paris,  Bude  Coll.,  1985  reprint),  pp.  209-13. 

W.  K.  C.  Guthrie,  A  History  of  Greek  Philosophy,  IV,  Plato,  pt.  1  (Cambridge, 
1989  reprint),  p.  326. 

Piccolomini,  toe.  cit.  (1874),  p.  149. 

“  A.  Diller  (1983),  ref.  1.2,  no.  23,  p.  257. 
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Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  one  of  his  longest  treatises.^®  A  generation 
later,  Theodore  Metochites,  the  former  chief  minister  of  Andronikos 
n,  in  a  poem  written  near  the  end  of  his  life,  summed  up  his  long 
career  of  scholarly  pursuits  by  stressing  that  no  one  deserved  more 
praise  from  mankind  than  Aristotle.  These  are  two  representative 
glimpses  of  the  central  place  of  Aristotle  in  Byzantine  studies  of 
philosophy.'^'’ 

The  philosophical  writings  of  Aristotle  fall  into  two  main  groups. 
His  early  works  consisted  of  dialogues,  modelled  on  the  Platonic 
ones.  No  complete  texts  of  any  of  them  seem  to  have  survived  beyond 
the  third  century  A.D.  A  few  Byzantines  may  have  noticed  refer¬ 
ences  to  some  of  them,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  by  medieval  Byzantine  scholars.  However,  fragments,  or  even 
substantial  portions  of  some  of  them,  are  preserved  within  other 
works.  Manuscripts  copied  after  1261  included  some  of  the  most 
instructive  of  those  fragments. 

Andronikos  of  Rhodes,  in  assembling  in  the  first  century  B.C.  a 
collection  of  Aristotelian  writings,  omitted  these  dialogues  and  included 
only  what  we  call  the  school-treatises.  He  was,  probably,  largely 
responsible  for  the  subsequent  neglect  and  loss  of  the  dialogues. 
However,  Aristotle  had  regarded  the  dialogues  as  an  essential  part 
of  his  writings.  Sections  of  his  school-treatises  were  concise  sum¬ 
maries  of  these  earlier  discussions  and  only  made  full  sense  if  these 
earlier  writings  were  also  consulted  {e.g.  book  1  of  the  Metaphysics). 
The  dialogues,  while  imitating  Plato’s  arrangement  of  several  dis¬ 
putants  expressing  divergent  views,  also  included  lengthy  ‘lectures’, 
anticipating  Aristotle’s  future  ‘school-treatises’.  Some  of  the  dialogues, 
though  perhaps  not  all  of  them,  had  special  prefaces."" 

It  is  often  uncertain  to  which  dialogue  one  should  assign  the  par¬ 
ticular  fragments,  but  I  am  only  concerned  here  with  their  sources. 
Fragments  of  only  four  will  be  mentioned  here,  the  Protreptikos,  the 
Eudemos,  On  Ideas  (Plato’s)  and  On  Philosophy. 

The  Protreptikos,  dating  probably  from  c.  353—51  B.C.,  has  as  its 
main  subject  the  value  of  a  life  devoted  to  philosophical  study.  Its 


A.  Garzya,  “Observations  sur  ‘1’ Autobiographic’  de  Gregoire  de  Chypre”  in 
his  Storia  e  Interpretazione  di  Testi  Bizantini  (London,  1974),  no.  XIII,  p.  35. 

R.  Guilland  in  Eludes  Byzantines  (Paris,  1959),  p.  181. 

A.  H.  Chroust  (1963),  ref.  II. 1,  pp.  28-29.  There  is  a  summary  of  what  is 
known  about  several  dialogues  on  pp.  29-31. 
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contents  can  be  recovered  to  a  considerable  extent  (including  its 
beginning  and  end)  from  a  treatise  of  the  same  name  by  the  Neo- 
platonist  lamblichos  (d.  c.  325  A.D.).  Our  entire  textual  tradition  of 
his  treatise  goes  back  to  the  Florentine  ms.Laur.86.3.  The  part  of 
that  codex  which  cites  large  sections  of  the  Aristotelian  dialogue  dates 
from  the  hrst  half  of  the  fourteenth  century."*^ 

The  Eudemos,  connected  with  Plato’s  Phaedo,  about  the  immortal¬ 
ity  of  the  soul,  probably  dates  from  the  same  time  as  the  Protreptikos 
and  some  of  its  text  likewise  may  have  been  cited  in  the  treatise  of 
the  same  name  by  lamblichos.*^ 

Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  the  most  profound  of  the  ancient  com¬ 
mentators  of  Aristotle  (active  c.  200  A.D.),  was  probably  the  last 
ancient  philosopher  who  had  read  many  of  Aristotle’s  dialogues,  “if 
not  all”.**  We  owe  to  him  important  fragments  of  the  dialogue  On 
the  Ideas,  cited  in  his  commentary  on  the  hrst  book  of  the  Aristotelian 
Metaphysics  (see  below).  The  dialogue  On  Philosophy  can  be  partly 
reconstructed  from  the  school-treatises  of  Aristotle,  but  Alexander 
also  supplied  a  valuable  comment  on  it.*^ 

Both  these  dialogues  dated  from  around  347  B.G.  The  matters 
covered  by  them  included  Aristotle’s  criticisms  of  the  central  Platonic 
doctrine  of  the  ‘Ideas’.  They  may  have  been  the  hrst  two  writings 
in  which  he  explicitly  formulated  his  doubts.*®  To  the  same  period 
of  his  activity  belonged  book  one  (A)  of  his  Metaphysics^  Aristotle’s 
discussion  there  presupposes  acquaintance  with  the  dialogue  On  the 
Ideas  and  there  are  parts  of  Metaphysics  A  which  cannot  be  readily 
followed  otherwise.  Alexander  is  the  only  known  ancient  commen¬ 
tator  who  had  grasped  this  and  he  supplied  the  necessary  clarihcarions.*® 


■*2  I.  During  (1961),  ref.  II.2,  pp.  37-8;  During  (1976),  ref.  II.3,  pp.  454-89; 
P.  Moraux  (1976),  ref.  11.12,  pp.  282-85. 

O.  Gigon  (1960),  ref.  II. 5.  See  also  E.  Berti,  La  Filosofia  del  Primo  Aristotele 
(Florence,  1962),  chapter  5. 

Gigon,  ibid.,  p.  33. 

On  that  dialogue  see  P.  Wilpert  (1940),  ref  11.18,  pp.  369-71,  395-96  and  in 
Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  77  (1957),  pp.  156-57  (a  suggested  summary  of  its  sources); 
Berti,  op.  cit.  (1962);  M.  Untersteiner  (1971),  ref.  11.15,  especially  pp.  612-13  (list 
of  identifiable  excerpts);  H.  D.  Saffrey  (1971),  ref  11.14,  pp.  14-15. 

C.  J.  de  Vogel,  “The  legend  of  the  Platonizing  Aristotle”  in  During  and  Owen 
(1960),  ref  II. 5  (cited  under  Gigon),  p.  254. 

On  book  1  of  the  Metaphysics  and  its  connection  with  some  of  the  dialogues 
see  I.  During  (1976),  ref  II.3,  pp.  301-12. 

“  Ibid.,  pp.  283-84. 
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He  provided  an  extensive  paraphrase  of  that  dialogue,  which  has 
allowed  modern  scholars  to  reconstruct  much  of  its  arguments."*® 

Only  Alexander’s  commentary  on  books  1-4  (A-D)  of  the  Metaphysics 
survives  now  (the  authorship  of  a  commentary  on  later  books  is  by 
someone  else,  and  of  uncertain  date).  D.  Harlfinger  regards  the  ver¬ 
sion  of  Alexander’s  commentary  in  ms. 85.1  as  probably  forming  the 
origin  of  all  our  copies  of  it,  and  he  has  based  on  it  a  reconstructed 
edition  of  On  Ideas?° 

The  vigorous  revival  of  Aristotelian  scholarship  during  the  century 
after  1261  has  left  us  valuable  texts  of  Aristotelian  school-treatises. 
The  ones  on  logic  are  particularly  numerous,  as  was  to  be  expected. 
The  only  treatises  that  continued  to  be  neglected  (either  completely, 
or  almost  so)  were  the  Poetics  (chapter  9,  section  V),  the  Rhetoric 
(section  IV  below),  the  Eudemian  Ethics  (only  rescued  in  the  fifteenth 
century)®'  and  lastly  the  Politics,  a  text  which  aroused  widespread 
interest  in  the  Latin  versions  of  it  which  reached  western  Europe 
(chapter  7). 

In  Byzantine  there  was  a  lively  revival  of  interest  in  commentaries 
on  Aristotle,  both  ancient  and  earlier  Byzantine  ones.®^  The  ones 
surviving  from  antiquity  (2nd  to  6th  centuries  A.D.)  are  particularly 
valuable  as  they  contain  citations  from  Aristotle’s  writings  in  manu¬ 
scripts  older  by  several  centuries  than  any  of  the  codices  of  Aristotle 
available  to  us.®® 

To  return  to  the  collection  of  Aristotelian  commentaries  in 
ms.Laur.85.1 .  I  have  already  indicated  the  value  of  its  text  of 
Alexander’s  commentary  on  books  1-4  of  the  Metaphysics  for  the 
recovery  of  parts  of  Aristotle’s  lost  dialogues.®"*  But  its  importance 
goes  far  beyond  that.  Alexander  was  profoundly  respectful  of  Aristotle’s 
writings  and  avoided  comments  that  he  regarded  as  alien  to  his 
authentic  teachings.  He  tried  to  clarify  Aristotle’s  thought  in  it,  but 


For  a  reconstruction  of  On  Ideas  see  ibid.,  pp.  284-93. 

“  W.  Leszl  and  D.  Harlfinger  (1975),  ref.  II.8.  On  ms.Laur.85.1,  ibid.,  pp.  19-20. 
D.  Harlfinger,  “Die  Uberlieferungsgeschichte  der  Eudemischen  Ethik”,  in 
P.  Moraux  and  D.  Harlfinger  (eds.),  Untersuchungen  zm  Eudemischen  Ethik .  .  .  (Berlin, 
1971). 

“  The  most  recent,  excellent  surveys  of  the  commentaries  are  in  R.  Sorabji  (ed.), 
Aristotle  Transformed.  The  Ancient  Commentators  and  their  Influence  (London,  1990). 

P.  Moraux,  “Notes  sur  la  tradition  indirecte  du  De  Caelo  d’Aristote”,  Hermes, 
82  (1954),  pp.  146-48. 

Their  fragments  are  published  by  P.  Wdpert  (1940),  ref.  11.18,  pp.  387-96. 
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never  dogmatically.  He  mentioned  difficulties,  made  suggestions,  but 
avoided  imposing  any  solutions 

Many  of  the  other  texts  in  ms.Laur.85.1  require  further  study,  as 
the  German  collection  of  published  commentaries,  the  Commentaiia 
in  Aiistotelem  Graeca  (1882—1907),^®  is  very  uneven  in  quality,  often 
capricious  in  its  choice  of  sources,  and  very  misleading  about  the 
dates  of  many  of  the  codices  cited. 

The  earliest  commentaries  in  ms.Laur.85.1  date  from  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  two  before  Alexander’s  time.  These  are  the  remarkable  com¬ 
mentaries  by  Aspasios  on  books  1-4  and  7-8  of  the  Aristotelian 
Ethics.  The  ‘Oceanus’  contains  the  fullest  and  best  versions  of  them.®® 

Apparently  there  exist  two  authentic  treatises  of  Aristotle  on  the 
Ethics.^^  The  Eudemian  Ethics  appear  to  have  been  the  earlier  collec¬ 
tion.  Aspasios  seems  to  have  been  the  first  scholar  to  use  and  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  second  collection,  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  (absent  from 
the  Aristotelian  edition  of  Andronikos  in  the  1st  century  B.C.).®° 
Thereafter  the  Nichomachean  Ethics  became  the  ethical  treatise  most 
often  used  (books  4—6  of  the  Eudemian  Ethics  are  identical  with  books 
5-7  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics).  Throughout  the  Byzantine  period  down 
to  the  fifteenth  century  only  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  were  commonly 
copied  and  cited. 

The  largest  collection  of  commentaries  in  ms.Laur.85.1  concerns 
logical  texts.®'  Alexander  probably  wrote  commentaries  on  most  of 
them.  The  first  part  of  his  monumental  commentary  on  the  Topics 
(the  longest  of  the  Aristotelian  logical  treatises)  is  in  that  codex,  pro¬ 
viding  one  of  its  better  versions  (commentary  on  books  1-4,  on 
fos.  269-302).  The  other  four  manuscripts  on  which  the  edition 
by  M.  Wallies  (1891)  is  chiefly  based  also  seem  to  belong  to  the 
period  studied  here.®^  Much  of  Alexander’s  commentary  consists  of 


Ibid.,  pp.  369—7 1 . 

Listed  in  a  review  by  K.  Praechter  in  his  Kleine  Schriften  (Hildesheim  and  New, 
York,  1973),  pp.  282-83. 

Cf.  the  harsh  but  justifiable  criticisms  of  G.  Mercati  (1937),  ref.  II. 9. 

“  E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref  1.4,  Vol.  I,  pp.  284-85. 

A.  Kenny,  The  Aristotelian  Ethics.  A  Study  of  the  Relationship  between  the  ‘Eudemian’ 
and  ‘Nicomachean’  Ethics  of  Aristotle  (Oxford,  1978);  P.  Moraux,  ref  II.  11,  vof  II  (1984), 
pp.  249-70. 

“  Kenny,  ibid.  (1978),  p.  18. 

E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref  1.4,  vols.  I,  pp.  245-46,  and  II,  pp.  805-6. 

“  J.  Brunschwig  (eA.),  Aristote.  Topiques,  I  (Paris,  Bude  Coll,  1967),  p.  CXV,  n.  1. 
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a  meticulous  paraphrase,  often  of  remarkable  subtlety.  He  had  at 
his  disposal  several  versions  of  the  Topics  and  took  note  of  diver¬ 
gences  between  them.®^ 

Ms.Laur.85.1  contains  a  good  text  of  the  invaluable  commentary 
of  Simplicius  on  Aristotle’s  Physics,  copied  from  a  codex  of  Gregory 
of  Cyprus  (section  II,  above).  Simplicius,  writing  over  three  hundred 
years  after  Alexander,  was  less  well-equipped  to  understand  Aristotle’s 
authentic  outlook,  as  he  was  hampered  by  adherence  to  the  dogmas 
of  his  Neoplatonic  school.  But  he  did  write  very  careful  and  sys¬ 
tematic  commentaries. 

The  two  connected  commentaries  on  Aristotle’s  ‘physical’  treatises 
owe  the  preservation  of  their  best  texts  to  the  early  Palaeologan 
Renaissance  [De  Caelo  and  the  Physics).^  They  were  written  after  532, 
the  Physics  being  the  later  of  the  two. 

Simplician  commentary  on  the  Physics  is  by  far  the  best  extant 
treatment  of  that  treatise.  In  section  II  I  have  recalled  his  preserv¬ 
ation  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  known  citations  from  the  Presocratic 
philosophers.  He  cited  also  an  invaluable  collection  of  excerpts  from 
many  later  writers  of  antiquity  and  from  lost  Aristotelian  commen¬ 
taries,  including  the  one  by  Alexander.  “Its  intrinsic  high  quality 
makes  it  the  best  commentary  on  the  Physics  even  today”. 

John  Philoponos  (r.  490-<7.  570)  was  a  contemporary  of  Simplicius. 
While  Simplicius  was  a  pagan  Neoplatonist  active  at  Athens  until 
529  and,  from  532  onwards,  probably  at  Haran  in  Syria,  Philoponos 
was  a  Christian  who  taught  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  They  engaged 
in  bitter  controversies.  Philoponos  was  a  less  systematic  commenta¬ 
tor  than  Simplicius,  but  he  had  a  very  penetrating  and  original  mind. 
Out  of  the  eight  surviving  commentaries  that  can  be  attributed  to 
him  three  were  on  Aristotle’s  logical  treatises.  Two  of  his  textually 
most  valuable  versions  of  these  were  included  in  ms.Laur.85.1  (on 
the  Prior  and  Posterior  Analytics),  the  most  difficult  and  mature  of  the 
logical  treatises. “ 


Ibid.,  pp.  CXV-CXXII.  See  also  his  article,  “Observations  sur  les  manuscrits 
parisiens  des  Topiques”  in  G.E.L.  Owen  (ed.),  Aristotle  on  Dialectic:  the  Topics  (Oxford, 
1968),  pp.  3-21. 

For  De  Caelo  see  P.  Moraux,  “Notes  sur  la  tradition  indirecte  du  De  Caelo 
d’Aristote”,  Hermes,  82  (1954),  p.  151,  n.  1. 

L.  Taran  in  Hadot  (1987),  ref.  1.5,  pp.  246-48.  However  his  adherence  to  the 
tenets  of  his  Neoplatonic  school  made  him,  at  times,  unfair  to  his  predecessors.  Cf 
M.  Rashed,  “A  ‘new’  text  of  Alexander’s  on  the  Soul’s  Motion”,  in  R.  Sorabji  (ed.), 
Aristotle  and  After  (London,  1997),  pp.  181-95. 

E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  1.4,  I,  pp.  217,  262;  I.  Hadot  (1987),  ref  1.5  (I.  Hadot, 
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IV 

The  students  of  Aristotle  active  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen¬ 
turies  in  western  Europe  were  at  one  grave  disadvantage  in  com¬ 
parison  with  their  Byzantine  contemporaries.  Most  of  them  used  only 
Latin  translations  and  they  usually  knew  little  or  no  Greek.  But  the 
best  of  them  (St.  Albert  the  Great,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Marsiglio 
of  Padua)  wrote  impressively  thoughtful  and  original  commentaries 
on  Aristotelian  texts,  rethinking  basic  philosophical  and  religious  prob¬ 
lems.  They  highly  prized  treatises  ignored  by  Byzantines,  like  the 
Politics,  or  not  used  much  in  Byzantium  like  the  Nichomachean  Ethics.^^ 

Their  Byzantine  contemporaries  worked  within  quite  a  different 
tradition,  aiming  merely  at  the  preservation  of  Aristotelian  texts,  or, 
at  most,  presenting  them  in  a  clearer  and  more  readily  intelligible 
manner.  Modern  scholars  often  deal  with  them  harshly,  pointing  out 
their  lack  of  philosophical,  original  speculation;  but  such  comments 
ignore  their  traditional  priorities,  so  different  from  the  western 
Aristotelians,  who  were  trying  enthusiastically  to  interpret  what  was 
for  them  a  novel  mass  of  learning.'^® 

There  is,  therefore,  no  need  to  criticize  the  Byzantines  for  tend¬ 
ing  merely  to  follow  the  earlier  Greek  commentators,  ancient  and 
Byzantine.  They  did  not  aim  to  formulate  new  philosophical  ap¬ 
proaches.  Unlike  the  Westerners,  they  did  not  need,  therefore,  to 
devise  any  new  terminology,  except  when  belatedly  they  started  trans¬ 
lating  into  the  Greek  language  Western  commentaries  of  St.  Thomas 
Aqhinas.®® 

The  modest  tasks  pursued  by  Byzantine  Aristotelian  scholars  meant 
that  some  of  their  writings  could  be  the  works  of  mediocre  men. 
Such  a  one  was  Leo  Magentinos,  bishop  of  Mytilene  on  Lesbos, 
active  probably  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  Aristotelian  logical  treatises,  the  ones  most  in 
demand.  Lour  of  these  were  included  in  ms.Laur.85. 1 .  He  was  a 


“La  vie  et  I’oeuvre  de  Simplicius  .  .  .”  pp.  3-39);  S.  Sambursky,  The  Physical  World 
of  Late  Antiquiy  (London,  1962),  pp.  154-56;  R.  Sorabji  (ed.),  Philoponus  and  the 
Rejection  of  Aristotelian  Science  (London,  1987),  with  a  complete  list  of  his  writings  on 
pp.  230-35;  R.  Sorabji,  op.  cil.  (1990,  Aristotle  Transformed.  .  .),  chapter  11,  by  Ch. 
Verrycken. 

Above,  chapter  7. 

“  Ibid. 

“  S.  Ebbesen  (1981),  ref.  IIL2,  vol.  I,  p.  V  and,  with  J.  Pinborg  (1982),  ref  IIL3, 
pp.  264-65,  270-72. 
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mediocre  philosopher,  but  a  typically  Byzantine  one,  mainly  just  pil¬ 
ing  up  excerpts  from  his  predecessors.’®  A  few  of  his  contemporaries, 
like  George  Pachymeres,  Joseph  the  Philosopher  and  Theodore 
Metochites  were  much  more  eminent  men,  but  their  Aristotelian 
studies  followed  a  not  dissimilar  pattern.  However,  because  they  were 
using  original  Greek  texts,  occasionally  they  preserved  for  us  rare  parts 
of  ancient  Aristotelian  literature  or  of  ancient  commentaries  on  it. 

Aristotelian  scholars  writing  in  the  reign  of  Andronikos  II  were 
particularly  beholden  to  the  commentaries  by  Michael  of  Ephesus, 
the  outstanding  commentator  in  the  service  of  Anna  Komnena,  writ¬ 
ten  probably  between  1118  and  1138  (section  VI  of  chapter  3).  Like 
other  Byzantine  commentators,  he  largely  followed  earlier  writers, 
but  he  was  a  very  well-informed  and  objective  student  of  Aristotle.’' 

Sophonias,  under  Andronikos  II,  used  Michael’s  writings  abun¬ 
dantly  in  his  paraphrases  of  the  series  of  treatises  known  collectively 
as  the  Parva  Natumlia  and  of  the  logical  Sophistici  Elenchi  (“Refutations 
of  the  Sophists”).’^  Michael  was  the  principal  source  for  parts  of  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Joseph  the  Philosopher  (r.  1323).’^  The  paraphrases  of 
Aristotelian  treatises  by  Theodore  Metochites,  the  chief  minister  of 
Andronikos  II,  are  little  more  than  summaries  of  Michael’s  com- 
mentaries.’"'  Most  of  Michael’s  surviving  commentaries  are  to  be 
found  in  the  comprehensive  collection  of  Aristotelian  materials  in 
ms.Laur.85.1.’^  His  commentaries  are  also  to  be  found  in  several 
other  codices  copied  at  that  time.’® 

Paraphrases  of  Aristotelian  treatises,  instead  of  commentaries  on 
them,  were  an  innovation  of  Themistios  (317“C.  388  A.D.),  during 
his  early  years  as  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  Constantinople 
[c.  348—55).”  At  least,  he  claimed  to  be  the  inventor  of  this  practice. 


™  Ibid.  (1982),  p.  264.  For  his  probable  dates  cf.  D.  Harlfinger  (1980),  ref.  II.7, 
p.  450. 

''  Ebbesen  (1981),  ref.  III.2,  vol.  I,  p.  284. 

”  P.  Wendland  (ed.).  Com.  A.  G.,  V,  pt.  VI  (Berlin,  1903,  the  Parva  Naturalia), 
pp.  V-X;  S.  Ebbesen  (1981),  ref.  III.3,  vol.  1,  p.  335. 

R.  Criscuolo  (1974),  ref.  V.l,  pp.  256^57. 

H.  J.  Drossaart  Lulofs  (ed.),  Arutotelis  de  Insomniu  el  de  Divinatione  per  Somnum 
(Leiden,  1947),  p.  LXXVII.  The  only  text  of  the  paraphrase  of  the  Physics  is  in 
ms.Laur.85.4. 

“  E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref  II. 4,  vol.  II,  index  under  ms.Laur.85.1. 

Cf  G.  Mercati  (1937),  ref  II.9. 

”  There  is  an  excellent  account  in  G.  Dagron  “L’Empire  romain  d’Orient  au 
rV'  siecle  et  les  traditions  politiques  de  I’hellenisme.  Le  temoignage  de  Themistios”, 
Travaux  el  Memoires  3  (Paris,  1968),  pp.  3-8. 
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In  the  preface  to  his  paraphrase  of  Aristotle’s  De  Anima  (“On  the 
Soul”)  he  defined  his  aim  as  an  attempt  “to  clarify  Aristotle  and,  if 
necessary,  to  expand  him”,  on  difficult  or  controversial  points  that 
called  for  discussions  that  went  considerably  beyond  a  mere  para¬ 
phrased®  Themistios  appears  to  have  used  his  paraphrases  as  texts 
that  should  be  expanded  in  his  oral  teaching. 

The  Aristotelian  scholar  Sophonias  was  probably  identical  with  a 
monk  of  that  name  sent  in  1295  by  Andronikos  II  on  a  diplomatic 
mission.  The  earliest  known  manuscript  of  one  of  his  paraphrases 
dates  from  1309-10.^®  In  the  preface  to  his  paraphrase  of  the  De 
Anima  he  expressly  stated  that  he  was  imitating  Themistios.®®  His 
paraphrases  are  careful  and  provide  clearer  and  simpler  statements 
of  Aristotle’s  arguments.  He  gave  the  standard  interpretations  with¬ 
out  adopting  any  personal  standpoint. 

The  most  valuable  contribution  of  Sophonias  to  our  collections  of 
Aristotelian  texts  was  his  preservation  in  his  paraphrase  of  the  De 
Anima  of  substantial  portions  of  book  3  (chapters  4-9)  of  Philoponos’ 
commentary  on  that  treatise  (portions  now  lost  in  Greek,  except  as 
cited  by  Sophonias).  This  usefully  supplements  and  clarifies  William 
of  Moerbeke’s  literal  Latin  translation  of  the  same  text.®‘ 

George  Pachymeres  and  Joseph  the  Philosopher  were  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  men.  I  want  to  look  here  at  Pachymeres  as  an  Aristotelian 
scholar,  while  his  more  original  contribution  to  the  revival  of  Neopla¬ 
tonic  doctrines  will  be  discussed  in  section  VI.  This  chapter  will  end 
with  the  encyclopaedia  of  Byzantine  learning  compiled  by  Joseph 
(section  VII). 

Pachymeres  (1242— c.  1310)  was  an  influential  official  of  the  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople  and  of  the  imperial  government,  as  well  as  the  most 
important  historian  of  his  age.®^  He  was  also  at  one  time  [c.  1275) 
professor  at  one  of  the  schools  controlled  by  the  patriarch.  The  philo¬ 
sophical  and  scientific  writings  grew,  apparently,  out  of  his  teaching.®® 


™  E.  B.  Fryde,  “The  ‘Paraphrase’  by  Themistios  of  Aristotle’s  De  Anima  and  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas”,  Engluh  Historical  Rev.,  109  (1994),  pp.  956—57. 

S.  Ebbesen  (1981),  ref.  in.2,  I,  p.  333.  He  provides  the  best  account  of 
Sophonias’  manner  of  paraphrasing. 

H.  Hunger  (1978),  ref  III. 5,  I,  pp.  25-6;  M.  Hayduck  (ed.),  ComA.G.,  XXIII, 
pt.  1  (Berlin,  1883),  p.  1. 

S.  Van  Riet  (1965),  ref  III.6,  especiaUy  pp.  5-7. 

Ref  III.  1  (Arnakis,  Constantinides,  Failler). 

P.  Tannery  and  E.  Stephanou  (eds.),  Quadrivium  de  Georges  Pachymhe .  .  .  [Studi  e 
Testi,  94,  Citta  del  Vaticano,  1940,  preface  by  V.  Laurent),  pp.  XXVIII-EX. 
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He  composed  a  summary  of  many  of  Aristotle’s  treatises  in  12 
books  (known  as  his  Philosophia).  It  includes  lengthy  citations  on  para¬ 
phrases  of  the  contents.®*  He  even  covered  treatises  outside  the  habit¬ 
ual  Byzantine  interests,  like  the  Mcomachean  Ethics.  Ideas  about  the 
proper  conduct  of  good  rulers,  based  on  it,  reappear  in  his  histori¬ 
cal  narrative.®®  An  encylopaedia  of  Byzantine  rhetorical  and  scientific 
knowledge,  composed  around  1323  by  Joseph  the  Philosopher,  largely 
drew  for  its  Aristotelian  materials  on  Pachymeres  (section  VII). 

The  treatise  on  Indivisible  Lines,  that  Byzantines  accepted  mistak¬ 
enly  as  a  work  of  Aristotle,  is  the  only  known  mathematical  work 
composed  by  some  follower  of  his.  Its  authorship  and  date  are  un¬ 
certain  (possibly  as  late  as  3rd  century  B.C.).  Pachymeres  in  his 
paraphrase  of  it  preserves  about  a  half  of  its  text  and  his  citations 
form  an  important  part  of  modern  editions.  He  is  also  a  witness  to 
the  text  of  the  Mechanica,  another  treatise  mistakenly  attributed  by 
Byzantines  to  Aristotle®®  (possibly  the  work  of  Straton,  an  Aristotelian 
scholar  active  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.).®^ 


V 

Scepticism,  as  documented  mainly  by  the  writings  of  Sextus  Empiricus 
(Plate  2nd  c.  A.D.),  constituted  one  of  the  most  coherent,  ancient 
philosophical  attitudes.  Sextus  is  the  only  member  of  his  philosoph¬ 
ical  school  whose  writings  have  largely  survived  and  he  “provides 
us  with  our  fullest  and  most  detailed  account”  of  this  philosophical 
tendency.  It  was  his  “custom  to  expound  the  views  of  rival  schools 
before  subjecting  them  to  skeptical  scrutiny”.  Therefore,  he  also 
preserves 

an  enormous  amount  of  valuable  information  about  the  doctrines  of 
the  Hellenistic,  philosophical  schools  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
lost.®® 


“■*  A.  Failler  (1984),  in  ref.  III.l,  p.  XXI. 

G.  G.  Arnakis  (1966—67),  ref.  III.l,  pp.  162,  164. 

®®  D.  Harlfinger  (1971),  ref  III.4,  pp.  12,  97-100,  350-60.  See  also  M.  Timpanaro 
Cardini  (ed.),  Pseudo-Aristotele.  De  Lineis  Insecalibus  (Milano-Varese,  1970),  p.  38  and 
P.  M.  Fraser,  Ptolemaic  Alexandria  [OxiorA,  1972),  I,  p.  385;  P.  Moraux  (1951),  ref. 
II.  10,  p.  120  (the  Meclianica). 

E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref  1.4,  vol.  I,  p.  224. 

®®  J.  Allen  (1990),  ref  IV.  1,  p.  2582. 
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Our  oldest  and  best  version  of  a  portion  of  his  writings  in  preserved 
in  a  manuscript  dating  from  the  late  thirteenth  or  early  fourteenth 
centuries  (fos.  107—348  of  Florentine  ms.Laur.85. 19).  It  contains  the 
first  part  of  book  1  (against  grammarians)  and  books  7—1 1  (against 
dogmatic  philosophers)  of  a  larger  work,  usually  referred  to  as  “Against 
the  Mathematicians”  (or  ‘Professors’),  consisting  of  refutations  of  those 
branches  of  learning.®® 

Sextus  also  wrote  an  exposition,  in  three  books,  of  the  doctrines 
of  Pyrrho  {c.  360-c.  270  B.C.),  now  referred  to  as  the  Outlines  of 
Pyrrhonism.  Pyrrho  was  the  founder  of  the  ancient  scepticism.®®  The 
Outlines  contain  “the  fullest  statement  that  we  possess  of  the  Pyrrhonists’ 
aims  and  methods”.®'  What  may  be  the  oldest  text  of  these  Outlines 
of  Pyrrhonism  exists  in  a  Munchen  ms.,  the  Monacensis  gr.439,  (fos. 
l-58v),  belonging  to  a  distinguished  Byzantine  diplomat,  Nicholas 
Sigeros  (?d.  1357),®'^  of  whom  more  hereafter.  Lastly,  Sextus  wrote 
five  more  books  of  “Against  the  Mathematicians”  (now  called  books 
2  to  6),  preserved  now  only  in  texts  that  may  be  later  than  1360. 

The  writings  of  Sextus,  involving  rational  doubt  about  all  religious 
beliefs,  were  naturally  viewed  with  horror  by  leading  Byzantine 
churchmen.  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  denounced  them  in  the  late 
fourth  century  as  “some  sort  of  fearful  and  malignant  disease”.®® 
Miraculously,  they  escaped  total  oblivion.  The  early  Palaeologan 
Renaissance  witnessed  a  revival  of  interest  in  Sextus.  Officially  his 
writings  were  still  regarded  as  detestable.  Theodore  Metochites,  the 
leading  statesman  and  scholar,  attacked  them,  and  so  did  his  assis¬ 
tant,  Nikephoros  Gregoras,  who  repeated  word  for  word  the  denun¬ 
ciations  of  St.  Gregory.  This  horror  of  Sextus’  writings  was  the  only 
thing  that  Gregoras  had  in  common  with  his  greatest  monastic  oppo¬ 
nent,  St.  Gregory  Palamas.®*  However,  Sextus’  works  were  circulat¬ 
ing  privately.  Sigeros,  a  leading  Byzantine  diplomat,  who  gave  Homer’s 


Ibid.,  p.  2583.  Edition  in  H.  Mutschmann,  Sexli  Empirici  Opera,  II,  Adversus 
Dogrnaticos  Libri  Quinque:  Adversus  Mathematicos  VII-XI  (Leipzig,  1914).  Cf.  P.  Viti  (ed.), 
Pico,  Poliziano  e  I’Umanesimo  di  Fine  Quatlrocenlo  (Florence,  1994),  no.  84  on  pp.  234-35. 
Last  part  of  book  1 1  added  in  a  later  hand. 

P.  O.  Kristeller,  Greek  Philosophers  of  the  Hellenistic  Age  (New  York  and  Oxford, 
1991),  chapter  3. 

D.  Sedley  in  M.  Schofield  (and  others,  eds.),  Doubt  and  Dogmatism,  Studies  in 
Hellenistic  Epistemologf  (Oxford,  1980),  p.  17. 

A.  Pertusi,  Leonzio  Pilato  tra  Petrarca  e  Boccaccio.  .  .  (Venice,  1964),  p.  62,  n.  1. 
C.  B.  Schmitt  (1983),  ref.  IV,7,  p.  234. 

'>■'  Ibid.,  p.  235. 
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Iliad  to  Francesco  Petrarca,  copied  the  Pynhonian  Outlines  into  a  man¬ 
uscript  containing  various  learned  studies.®^ 

There  is  enthusiastic  praise  of  Sextus’  writings  in  the  Lives  and 
Opinions  of  Eminent  Philosophers  by  Diogenes  Laertius,®®  composed  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  first  half  of  the  3rd  century  A.D.  He  was,  apparently,  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  certainly  not  a  philosopher.®’  He  was  nei¬ 
ther  an  acute  nor  a  critical  writer.  Generations  of  scholars  concerned 
with  the  content  of  Greek  philosophy  have  been  exasperated  by  what 
he  fails  to  give  us,  as  expressed  in  J.  Mejer’s  damning  comment  that 
it  is  “appalling  to  imagine  what  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy 
would  look  like  if  Diogenes  was  our  primary  source”.®®  But  he  had 
preserved  a  vast  amount  of  information  that  we  would  otherwise 
lack,  such  as  our  oldest  known  lists  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and 
of  his  early  successors  as  heads  of  the  Aristotelian  Lyceum.  Under 
Aristotle  it  enumerates  146  items,  sometimes  consisting  of  several 
works  (e.g.  constitutions  of  158  cities),  and  dates  probably  from  the 
3rd  century  B.G.®® 

All  our  texts  of  Diogenes  descend  from  a  single  codex  in  capital 
letters,  but  the  texual  tradition  is  very  confused  and  nobody  has  been 
able,  hitherto,  to  produce  a  completely  satisfactory  edition.  One  man¬ 
uscript  is  earlier  than  1200,  but  it  contains  gaps  (partly  filled  in  a 
later  Parisian  ms.gr.  1759).  The  earliest  codex  (Neapolitan  ms.IIIB  29) 
also  contains  many  errors  due  to  misreadings  of  its  predecessor  in 
capital  letters.  There  survive  two  codices  copied  in  the  late  thirteenth 
century  (Parisian  ms.gr.  1759  and  Florentine  ms.Laur.69. 13)  which 
offer  better  texts,  but  their  improvements  may  be  due,  in  part  at 
least,  to  conjectural  emendations  by  Byzantine  scholars.  We  have  also 
two  other  early  codices  copied  in  the  thirteenth  or  very  early  four¬ 
teenth  centuries.  In  ms. Par.  1759  there  is  a  list  of  twenty  Stoic  philoso¬ 
phers  lacking  in  other  manuscripts  (though  their  lives  are  missing).'®® 


Pertusi,  op.  cit.  (1964),  pp.  53-62. 

M.  Gigante  (1987),  ref.  IV.4,  II,  p.  399  (no.  1 16). 

The  most  balanced  recent  introduction  to  him  is  in  M.  Gigante  (1987),  ref. 
IV.4,  Introduction  to  vol.  I,  pp.  IX-LX. 

J.  Mejer,  Diogenes  Laertius  and  his  Hellenistic  Background  (Hermes  Einzelschriften,  no. 
40,  Wiesbaden,  1978),  p.  1. 

P.  Moraux  (1951),  ref  II.IO.  The  list  is  on  pp.  22-7.  For  the  possible  date 
see  Moraux  in  Elenchos,  1  (1986),  pp.  251-52  and  in  G.  Cambiano  (ed.),  Storiografia 
e  Dossografa  nella  Filosofia  Antica  (Turin,  1986),  pp.  128-31. 

I.  During  in  Gnomon,  28  (1956),  p.  280  and  in  his  Aristotle  in  the  Ancient  Biograph¬ 
ical  Tradition  (Gdteborg,  1957),  pp.  25-27;  M.  Gigante  in  Gnomon,  45  (1973),  pp. 
546-50  and  ref  IV.4  (1987),  pp.  LVI-VII;  E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref  1.4,  vol.  I,  p.  297. 
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The  leading  scholars  of  the  early  fourteenth  century  appear  to 
have  been  familiar  with  Diogenes.  Theodore  Metochites  (d.  1332) 
used  some  of  the  information  derived  from  him  in  his  poetry.'°' 


VI 

In  earlier  chapters  I  have  discussed  the  transliteration,  probably  at 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  of  a  number  of  Neoplatonic  writings, 
as  part  of  what  we  call  the  “Philosophical  collection”  (chapter  2)  and 
of  the  preservation  of  some  of  the  rest  by  Michael  Psellos  in  the 
eleventh  century  (chapter  3).  Then  followed  a  long  eclipse  of  this  lit¬ 
erature,  suspect  alike  to  the  Komnenian  emperors  and  the  Byzantine 
churchmen.  However,  during  the  century  after  1261  a  number  of 
these  treatises  began  again  to  attract  interest,  though  some  only  resur¬ 
faced  in  the  hfteenth  century.  They  had  been  preserved  in  what  may 
often  have  been  single  copies  and  their  descendants  are  often  partly 
damaged  texts. 

The  beginnings  of  this  ‘Neoplatonic’  revival  may  have  owed  much 
to  George  Akropolites  (d.  1282).  He  had  been  an  important  teacher 
at  Nicaea  and  became  head  of  the  restored  imperial  university  at 
Constantinople,  soon  after  1261.  In  his  ‘History’  he  said  that  he  had 
studied  Plotinus,  lamblichos  and  Proclus.  His  son,  Constantine,  owned 
a  copy  of  Plotinus.'®^ 

Plotinus  was  the  last  of  the  outstanding  ancient  Greek  philoso¬ 
phers  (205-270  A.D.)  and  the  Neoplatonic  school  of  late  Antiquity 
stems,  above  all,  from  his  teaching.  The  earliest  complete  codices  of 
Plotinus  all  date  from  the  thirteenth  and  the  fourteenth  centuries: 
this  was  the  most  important  contribution  of  the  early  Palaeologan 
Renaissance  to  our  knowledge  of  Neoplatonism.  The  texts  appear  to 
descend  from  a  single  manuscript  tradition  of  a  very  confused  sort. 
The  Florentine  ms.Laur.87.3  is  regarded  as  the  least  bad  of  the  early 
key  codices  (two  more  mss.,  Par.gr.  1976  and  Laur.85.15  are  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries). Ms.Laur.87.3  contains  also  the 


M.  Gigante,  Scritti  sulla  Civiltd  Letteraria  Bizantina  (Naples,  1981),  pp.  235,  242. 
VVesterink  and  Saffrey  (1968),  ref.  IV.9,  p.  CLV. 

C.  N.  Constantinides  {op.  cit.,  1982),  p.  31,  n.  3,  and  p.  141. 

V.  Cilento,  “Storia  del  testo  delle  Enneadi”,  Rivuta  di  Filologia  e  Istruzione  Classica, 
93  (1965),  p.  370.  For  ms.Laur.87.3  see  also  P.  Moraux  (1976),  ref.  11.12,  pp. 
289-91. 
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“Life  of  Plotinus”  by  Porphyry  [c.  301-5  A.D.)  intended  mainly  as 
an  introduction  by  him  to  the  teachings  of  Plotinus.'®^  Around  1315 
Nikephoros  Chumnos,  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  employed  by 
Andronikos  II,  wrote  a  refutation  of  the  doctrines  of  Plotinus  about 
the  human  soul,  based  mainly  on  Aristotle’s  contrary  views.  Chumnos 
certainly  had  a  text  of  Plotinus.  His  contemporary,  and  opponent, 
Theodore  Metochites,  used  Plotinus,  as  did  Theodore’s  disciple, 
Gregoras,  and,  later  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  erudite  statesman 
Demetrios  Kydones.''"’ 

Neoplatonism  was  seriously  transformed  under  the  influence  of 
lamblichos  (d.  c.  325  A.D.)  who  merged  with  Plotinian  philosophy 
a  body  of  irrational  magical  beliefs  wholly  alien  to  Plotinus’  authen¬ 
tic  teaching.  The  most  ‘irrational’  of  lamblichus  surviving  writings, 
the  treatise  on  the  Egyptian  Mysteries,  descending  from  a  manuscript 
of  Psellos  (chapter  3),  surfaced  again  in  Italy  only  in  the  fifteenth 
century. But  his  other  surviving  treatises  all  descend  from  the 
Florentine  ms.Laur.86.3.  That  particular  ms.  was  used  by  Theodore 
Metochites  when  he  was  writing  his  vast  treatise  on  Ptolemaic  astron¬ 
omy  in  the  second  decade  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  cited  pro¬ 
fusely  two  mathematical  works  of  lamblichus  present  in  it.  Other 
contents  include  the  Protreptikos  preserving  much  of  Aristotle’s  trea¬ 
tise  of  the  same  name  (above,  section  III)  and  a  Life  of  Pythagoras, 
an  important  component  of  the  Neoplatonic  doctrinal  myths.'™ 

The  most  systematic  exponent  of  the  Neoplatonic  doctrines  was 
Proclus  (410-485).  His  two  theoretical  statements  about  them,  the 
hrst  arranged  on  a  model  of  mathematical  demonstrations,  must  be 
studied  together  with  his  commentaries  on  particular  dialogues  of 
Plato  and  a  commentary  on  Plato’s  Phaedrus  by  Proclus’  contempo¬ 
rary,  Hermias. 

The  writings  of  Proclus  have  survived  much  better  than  the  works 
of  several  other  Neoplatonists,  though  even  here  there  are  extensive 
losses,  because  his  reputation  as  a  foe  of  Christianity  put  his  writ- 


Cilento,  ibid.,  p.  369  and  J.  Bidez,  Vie  de  Porphjre,  le  Philosophe  Neo-plalonicien 
(reprinted  1980,  Hildesheim-New  York),  pp.  120-21. 

106  Verpeaux,  op.  cit.  (1959),  pp.  54-5,  141-45;  M.  Sicherl  in  D.  Harlfinger  (1980), 
ref.  II. 7,  p.  545. 

M.  Sicherl  (1955),  ref  IV.8,  p.  18. 

I.  Sevcenko,  Eludes  sur  la  Polemique  enlre  llieodore  Mitochite  el  Nicephore  Choumnos 
(Bruxelles,  1962),  pp.  77-87,  129;  P.  Moraux  (1976),  ref  11.12,  pp.  282-85; 
S.  Gentile  (and  others,  eds.),  Marsilio  Ficino  e  il  Rilomo  di  Plalone  (Florence,  1984), 
p.  33  (no.  24). 
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ings  in  jeopardy. His  works  are  distinguished  by  the  “logical  clar¬ 
ity  and  firmness  of  his  thought,  the  acuteness  of  his  analyses  ...  his 
readiness  to  present  the  views  of  his  predecessors  on  controversial 
issues,  the  sustained  coherence  of  his  lengthy  expositions”.  Our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  ancient  mathematics  and  astronomy  would  be  much  poorer 
without  his  scientific  writings. 

The  Elements  of  Theolog)),  a  fairly  early  work  of  Proclus,  “is  the  one 
genuine  exposition  of  Neoplatonic”  philosophical  doctrines,  as  none 
of  the  writings  of  Plotinus,  and  the  latter’s  main  disciple.  Porphyry, 
share  its  systematic  arrangement.  Our  earliest  partial  text  of  it  sur¬ 
vives  in  a  twelfth-century  refutation  of  it  by  Nicholas  of  Methone, 
but  we  have  to  wait  till  the  late  thirteenth  or  early  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  for  the  survival  of  separate  and  complete  versions.  Two  codices 
originated  in  that  period  (ms.Vat.gr.237  and  Venetian  ms.Marc.gr.678) 
and  a  third  must  have  existed,  from  which  in  1358  the  Oxford 
ms.Bodleianus,  Laud.gr.  18  was  copied.' 

The  other,  more  massive  exposition  of  Neoplatonic  ‘religion’  was 
written  by  Proclus  late  in  life  and  is  known  as  his  Platonic  Theologp. 
Two  of  the  manuscripts  preserving  it  completely,  or  in  part,  are  the 
same  as  our  versions  of  the  Elements  ofTlieologfi,  the  Vatican  ms.gr. 237 
and  the  Oxford  ms.Laud.gr.  18,  but  we  also  have  an  earlier  source 
of  the  latter  in  Parisian  ms.gr.  1813  of  the  thirteenth  century.'"^ 

The  commentaries  of  Proclus  and  Hermias  on  the  various  Platonic 
dialogues  clearly  originated  in  their  teaching  and  partly  reproduced 
what  they  had  learnt  from  their  own  masters.  They  are  highly  sophis¬ 
ticated  and  presuppose  an  audience  of  high  quality,  though  they 
are  apt  to  exasperate  modern  scholars  by  their  misrepresentations 
of  Plato’s  intentions  in  order  to  adjust  his  thought  to  Neoplatonic 
doctrines."^ 

The  Neoplatonic  scholars  of  the  fifth  century  “longed  for  dogma, 
they  wanted  to  be  told  what  was  true”."'^  Plato’s  Umaeus  and  Parmenides 
formed  the  core  of  the  Neoplatonic  attempts  to  create  a  coherent 


Pepin  and  Saffrey  (1987),  ref.  IV.5;  Westerink  and  Saffrey  (1968),  ref.  IV. 9, 
pp.  LV-LX  list  his  writings. 

G.  R.  Morrow,  ‘Proclus’,  Dictionmy  of  Scientific  Biography,  1  1  (1975),  p.  161. 

E.  R.  Dodds  (1963),  ref  IV.3.  For  the  manuscripts  here  cited  see  ibid.,  pp. 
XXXIII,  XXXV,  XXXVII. 

Westerink  and  Saffrey  (1968),  ref  IV.9,  pp.  XCVIII-CXIII. 

See  the  bibliography  to  section  IV  of  chapter  3  above,  and  M.  J.  B.  Allen 
(1995),  ref  IV.2. 

G.  Murray,  Greek  Studies  (Oxford,  1946),  p.  83. 
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system  of  religious  thought  derived  from  Plato’s  writings,  as  reinter¬ 
preted  by  Plotinus  and  his  successors.  Hence  the  importance  of 
Proclus’  commentaries  on  those  two  dialogues.  The  Neoplatonists 
were  completely  unaware  that  they  gave  them  a  meaning  that  totally 
departed  from  Plato’s  purpose.  The  commentary  by  Hermias  on  the 
Phaedrus  likewise  gave  a  strongly  theological  interpretation.''^ 

The  three  Proclian  commentaries  that  concern  me  here,  on  the 
First  Alcibiades,  the  Timaeus  and  the  Parmenides  are  all  damaged,  hav¬ 
ing  lost  their  final  portions."®  Parts  of  the  lost  Proclian  commentary 
on  the  Parmenides  can  fortunately  be  reconstructed  from  his  last  work, 
the  Platonic  TheologpP^  Only  the  commentary  on  the  Timaeus,  an 
immense  work,  is  certain  to  have  been  transliterated  into  minuscule 
in  the  late  9th  century"®  and  copies  survive  from  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  as  well  as  the  fourteenth  centuries."® 

We  owe  to  recent  discoveries  the  knowledge  that  the  three  Platonic 
commentaries  that  first  reappeared  in  the  second  half  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  that  of  Hermias  on  the  Phaedrus  and  those  of  Proclus 
on  the  Pamenides  and  the  First  Alcibiades,  were  all  copied  personally 
by  George  Pachymeres.  The  first  two  are  in  the  Parisian  ms.gr.  1810, 
and  the  last  is  in  the  Neapolitan  ms.gr. 339  (see  below). 

Pachymeres  was  also  the  author,  between  1278  and  1302,  of  an 
adaptation  of  the  commentary  of  St.  Maximus  the  Confessor  (7th 
c.  A.D.)  on  the  writings  of  Dionysius,  referred  to  erroneously  as  ‘the 
Areopagite’  (allegedly  a  contemporary  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  in  fact 
a  writer  of  the  late  fifth  or  early  sixth  century  A.D.).'^°  Pachymeres, 
of  course,  did  not  know  his  true  date,  but  his  commentary  is  an  intel¬ 
ligent  adaptation  of  St.  Maximus  and  he  must  have  been  struck  by 
the  similarity  of  its  contents  to  the  Neoplatonic  doctrines  (Dionysius 
in  fact  develops  parts  of  Proclus  in  a  Christian  guise).  This  might 
have  been  one  of  the  roots  of  his  attraction  to  the  Neoplatonic  com¬ 
mentators  on  Plato. 


A.  J.  Festugiere,  “L’ordre  de  lecture  des  dialogues  de  Platon  aux  V'-VF 
siecles”,  Museum  Helveticum,  26  (1969),  pp.  290-92. 

""  Westerink  and  SafFrey  (1968),  4.9,  pp.  LXIV-LXV,  CLV. 

Ibid.,  p.  XCI,  n.  1. 

L.  G.  Westerink  and  J.  Combes  (eds.),  Damascius,  Trade  des  Premiers  Principes,  I 
(Paris,  Bude  Coll,  1986),  p.  LXXFV. 

L.  G.  Westerink  (ed.),  Proclus  Diadochus.  Commentary  on  the  First  Alcibiades  of  Plato 
(Amsterdam,  1954),  p.  VII;  Westerink,  The  Greek  Commentaries  on  Plato’s  Phaedo,  I 
(Amsterdam,  1970),  p.  30;  Westerink  and  Saffrey  (1968),  ref.  IV. 9,  p.  CLIP 

V.  Laurent  in  Dictionnaire  de  Iheologie  Catholique,  11,  pt.  2  (1932),  coll.  1715-16. 
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Ms.Par.gr.  1810  is  a  very  ornate  manuscript,  copied  very  carefully 
by  Pachymeres.'^'  As  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  besides  commentaries 
on  Plato’s  dialogues,  Pachymeres  copied  into  it  seven  authentic 
Platonic  dialogues:  the  Phaedo  (copied  by  him  a  second  time  in  ms. 
Neap.gr. 339),  the  Cnto,  the  Eutyphro,  the  Apology  of  Soa'otes,  the  Symposium, 
the  Parmenides  and  the  Republic.  The  last  may  have  held  special  inter¬ 
est  for  the  historian  in  Pachymeres,  with  his  chronicle  of  the  fail¬ 
ings  of  the  Byzantine  rulers.  The  Pannenides  was  a  natural  companion 
to  the  Proclian  commentary  on  it.  There  is  also  another  anonymous 
commentary  on  a  part  of  Pannenides,  not  covered  by  Proclus.  It  was 
suggested  in  1989  that  this  may  have  been  composed  by  Pachymeres 
himself 

Ms.Par.gr.  1810,  copied  by  Pachymeres,  is  the  ancestor  of  all  our 
versions  of  the  partial  commentaries  of  Proclus  on  the  Pannenides  of 
Plato  and  of  Hermias  on  the  Platonic  Phaedrus.  The  Proclian  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Parmenides  was  a  huge  work,  possibly  never  finished 
by  him.'^^  We  know  nothing  about  the  fortunes  of  this  work  during 
earlier  Byzantine  centuries.  The  commentary  by  Hermias  on  the 
Phaedrus  is  known  to  have  descended  from  one  of  the  codices  of  the 
“Philosophical  Collection”  of  the  late  ninth  century  (above,  chap¬ 
ter  2).'^“*  Both  the  commentaries  were  copied  in  1358  for  a  John 
Kontostephanos.'^^ 

The  other  Platonic  codex  copied  by  Pachymeres  was  the  Neapolitan 
ms.gr. 339  (III.E.l?).'^®  The  writing  is  sure  and  distinctive,  the  orthog¬ 
raphy  very  good.  It  contains  three  Platonic  dialogues,  the  Phaedo,  the 
Charmides  and  the  Laches,  as  well  as  Proclus’  commentary  on  the  First 
Alcibiades.''^^  The  attribution  of  this  dialogue  to  Plato  has  been  doubted 
by  many  modern  scholars.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  generally  accepted 
as  genuine  in  antiquity.  When  the  young  Cicero  was  being  taught 
philosophy  by  Antiochos  of  Ascalon,  it  was  regarded  by  that  teacher 


M.  Sicherl  in  D.  Harlfiiiger  (1980),  ref.  II. 7,  p.  545;  A.  Failler,  “Pachymeriana 
Nova”,  Revue  des  Eludes  Byzantines,  49  (1991),  p.  193. 

Ibid.,  pp.  193-95. 

H.  D.  Saffrey  (1961),  ref  IV.6,  pp.  320-21. 

Westerink  and  Combes,  I  (1986,  cil.  supra),  p.  LXXVI. 

M.  Sicherl  (1955),  ref.  IV.8,  p.  400. 

A.  P.  Segonds  (ed.),  Proclus.  Sur  le  Premier  Alcibiade  de  Platon,  I  (Paris,  Coll.  Bude, 
1985),  p.  CXV  and  n.  1. 

™  L.  G.  Westerink  (ed.),  Proclus  Diadochus.  Commentary  on  the  First  Alcibiades  of  Plato 
(Amsterdam,  1954),  p.  VII. 
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as  one  of  the  best  introductions  to  a  course  on  Plato. Its  theme 
is  the  Socratic  precept  that  one  must  know  oneself  To  Plotinus  this 
exploration  was  the  start  of  all  understanding:  “the  sum  of  things  is 
within  us”.'^®  A  commentary  on  the  First  Alcibiades  was  an  obvious 
task  for  Proclus.‘^°  Pachymeres  is  the  only  Byzantine  known  to  have 
used  it  during  the  early  Palaeologan  Renaissance.'^' 


VII 

The  Encyclopaedia  of  Joseph  the  Philosopher  (c.  1280-c.  1330),'^^  pro¬ 
vides  an  instructive  text  for  the  assessment  of  Aristotelian  Byzantine 
learning  at  the  time  of  its  compilation  around  1323.  Of  course,  it 
also  contains  branches  of  knowledge  independent  of  Aristotle.  Joseph 
had  a  reputation  for  being  very  familiar  with  Plato  as  well  as  Aristotle 
and  there  are  sections  (e.g.  “on  contemplation”)  which  reproduce  a 
Neoplatonic  outlook.'^^  But  the  philosophical  doctrines  are  chiefly 
Aristotelian.  Although  Joseph  was  a  saintly  monk,  in  the  section  on 
‘virtue’  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle  are  cited  more  often  than 
the  Bible. 

Joseph  came  from  the  island  of  Ithaca,  no  longer  under  Byzantine 
rule.  Its  Italian  (Orsini)  rulers  offered  him  a  high  post  in  govern¬ 
ment,  but  Joseph  preferred  the  life  of  a  monk  and  much  of  his  career 
was  spent  in  the  region  of  Thessalonica.  The  majority  of  Byzantine 
monks  had  no  use  for  secular  learning  and  many  were  fanatically 
hostile  to  it.  It  is  a  warning  against  over-simple  ideas  about  Byzan¬ 
tine  society  that  Joseph,  universally  admired  as  a  model,  monastic 
saint,  and  for  this  reason  offered  by  Andronikos  II  on  four  occa¬ 
sions  the  dignity  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,'^^  should  have 


P.  Boyance,  “Ciceron  et  le  Premier  Alcibiade”  in  Etudes  sur  I’humanisme  dcexonien 
(Bruxelles,  1970). 

E.  R.  Dodds,  “Tradition  and  personal  achievement  in  the  philosophy  of 
Plotinus”,  Journal  of  Roman  Studies,  60  (1950),  p.  5. 

Boyance,  op.  cit.  (1970),  pp.  270-71. 

A.  P.  Segonds  (ed.),  Proclus.  Sur  le  Premier  Alcibiade  de  Platon,  I  (Paris,  Coll.  Bude, 
1985),  pp.  CXI-XII  and  CXV,  n.  1. 

The  main  sources  are  listed  in  section  V  of  the  bibliography  to  this  chapter. 
The  best  short  account  is  by  D.  Stiernon  (1974),  ref  V.2. 

Stiernon,  ibid.,  coll.  1390-91. 

'3*  Ibid,  col.  1390. 

Statement  of  Metochites,  ibid.,  col.  1389. 
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also  been  one  of  the  most  erudite  Byzantines  of  his  time,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  attractive  personalities  in  Byzantine  intellectual  his¬ 
tory.  Theodore  Metochites,  who  wrote  a  memoir  of  him  after  his 
death,  spoke  of  Joseph  with  sincere  emotion  and  great  admiration. 

Joseph’s  Summary  of  Various  Disciplines'^^  aimed  to  discuss  all  the 
important  kinds  of  knowledge.  It  opened  with  an  autobiographical 
preface  (“On  his  Life”),  followed  by  a  list  of  contents  in  140  verses. 

It  describes  his  survey  of  all  learning  as  culminating  in  theology, 
which  defined  the  summit  of  all  human  life  as  consisting  in  con¬ 
templation  of  God. 

Joseph’s  Encyclopaedia  was  intended  as  a  synthesis  of  the  “inner  wis¬ 
dom”  of  Christians  with  the  “outer  wisdom”  of  secular  learning, 
rooted  in  the  ancient  Greek  classics. 

Joseph  admitted  that  it  might  be  thought  strange  that  a  monk  .  .  .  should 
devote  his  time  to  natural  science.  But  the  real  object  of  all  scholarship 
was  the  true  wisdom  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  If  by  studying  natural 
philosophy  one  comes  to  a  greater  awareness  of  the  wondrous  works 
of  the  Creator, 

then  it  was  time  well  spent.'^®  However,  he  made  it  clear  that  on 
some  matters  the  ancient  philosophers  were  dangerously  wrong.  Thus, 
after  summarizing  what  Aristotle  had  said  about  the  soul,  he  remarked 
that  “our  ideas  of  the  soul  derive  from  the  truth  manifest  in  Christ .  .  . 
For  what  the  Hellenes  had  philosophized  about  the  soul  had  been 
shown  to  be  vain”.'^^ 

Joseph  did  not  aspire  to  any  originality.  He  was  merely  selecting 
the  best  statements  on  each  subject  by  his  predecessors  and  contem¬ 
poraries,  citing  them  often  exactly.  His  sources  include  eminent 
Byzantine  theologians,  like  St.  Maximus  the  Confessor,  the  greatest 
religious  thinker  of  the  seventh  century  and  the  commentator  on  the 
Pseudo-Dionysius.  He  was  also  using  a  shrewd  selection  of  com¬ 
mentators  on  Aristotle,  especially  the  separate  work  “On  the  Soul” 
of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  (c.  200  A.D.)  and  the  remarkable  Byzantine 
commentaries  of  Michael  of  Ephesus  (second  quarter  of  the  twelfth 


Translation  of  the  title  in  the  Florentine  ms.  Riccardianus  gr.31.  Cf  G.  Vitelli 
(1894),  ref.  V.5,  p.  490. 

M.  Treu  (1899),  ref.  V.4,  p,  46. 

D.  M.  Nicol,  Church  and  Society  in  the  Last  Centuries  of  Byzantium  (Cambridge, 
1979),  p.  57. 

D.  M.  Nicol,  “The  Byzantine  church  and  Hellenic  learning  in  the  fourteenth 
century”  in  Studies  in  Church  History,  5  (1969),  p.  36. 
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century).  His  greatest  debt  was  to  the  authors  of  similar  Byzantine 
compendia  of  all  knowledge,  Blemmydes  (section  II  of  chapter  4)  and 
Pachymeres  (above,  section  IV). 

Joseph  began  his  Encyclopaedia  with  a  chapter  on  rhetoric''*®  followed 
by  a  short  chapter  on  the  widespread  Byzantine  practice  of  treasur¬ 
ing  elaborate  rhetorical  letters  (below,  section  II  of  chapter  11).  There 
followed  physical  and  biological  sciences,  logical  treatises,  mathe¬ 
matics  divided  into  four  branches  of  geometry,  arithmetic,  music 
(‘harmonics’)  and  astronomy.  His  devoted  pupil,  John  Zacharias,  the 
distinguished  medical  writer  (below,  section  VI  of  chapter  17)  sup¬ 
plied  him  with  a  special  treatise  covering  hygiene  and  diet.  Joseph 
was  himself  a  medical  practitioner  of  repute. 

The  sections  using  Aristotelian  learning  covered,  in  the  first  place, 
logical  treatises.  Joseph  noted  the  omission  by  Blemmydes  of  the 
difficult  Posterior  Analytics  and  the  lengthy  Topics,  while  stressing  that 
he  himself  was  summarizing  all  the  logical  writings  of  Aristotle.'"" 
The  account  of  the  four  ‘physical’  treatises  owed  much  to  Pachymeres 
and  the  discussion  of  the  De  Anima  (“On  the  Soul”)  was  based  mainly 
on  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias.  There  was  also  an  extensive  account 
of  the  psychological  works  (the  Parva  Naturalia),  especially  the  trea¬ 
tise  De  Memoria,  using  the  Commentary  of  Michael  of  Ephesus,  and 
of  the  biological  treatises,  using  Michael  for  the  treatise  on  the  De 
Motu  AnimaliumD'^  Various  earlier  Byzantine  works,  including  some 
otherwise  very  little  known  ones,  were  also  cited  repeatedly. 

The  reappearance  in  Byzantium  of  the  principal  philosophical 
movements  of  antiquity  created  a  novel  situation  among  Byzantine 
students  of  ancient  philosophy.  They  were  perplexed  about  how  to 
reconcile  conflicting  doctrines.  Metochites,  though  more  partial  to 
Plato  and  to  some  Neoplatonic  writings,  did  try  to  accommodate 
admiration  for  Aristotle.  But  his  ablest  pupil,  Gregoras,  became 
impressed  by  the  presence  in  Plato  of  passages  more  reconcilable 
with  Christianity  than  some  of  Aristotle’s  arguments  (section  IV  of 
chapter  18).  These  divisions  will  persist  henceforth,  and  intensify, 
among  Byzantine  scholars.'"*^ 


Detailed  discussion  of  the  section  on  rhetoric  in  N.  Terzaeihi  (1902),  ref.  V.3, 
pp.  121-27. 

'■*'  S.  Ebbesen,  Commentators  and  Commentaries  on  Aristotle’s  "Sopliistici  Elenc hi”  {heiden, 
1981),  I,  pp.  342-43. 

R.  Criscuolo  (1974),  ref  V.  1,  pp.  255-58. 

Cf  J.  Monfasani,  Geoige  of  Trebizond .  .  .  (Leiden,  1976),  chapter  7  (“The  Plato- 
Aristotle  controversy”). 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  AND  RHETORIC 


I 

In  chapter  9  I  discussed  the  consequences  of  some  of  the  peculiar 
features  of  Byzantine  society,  very  different  from  the  societies  of 
Western  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  Byzantium  there  was 
a  small  elite  of  educated  laymen  whose  standing  in  society  was 
enhanced  by  their  literary  education  and  acquaintance  with  Hellenic 
learning.  Some  of  the  higher  clergy  shared  this  advanced  secular  edu¬ 
cation.  The  Byzantine  state  needed  a  largish  bureaucracy  of  fairly 
well-educated  laymen  and  so  did  the  legal  system.  A  prosperous  and 
enterprising  class  of  merchants  was  much  less  developed  than  in  the 
cities  of  western  Europe,  which  meant  that  a  practical  business  edu¬ 
cation  would  not  trespass  on  the  Hellenic  literary  educational  system. 
I  also  outlined  the  successive  stages  of  Byzantine  school  education, 
leading  to  higher  studies  of  rhetoric  and  Hellenic  literature. 

Chapters  8,  10,  12—14  are  devoted  to  the  achievements  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Byzantine  scholars  in  the  reigns  of  Michael  VIII  and  Andronikos  II. 
This  involved  a  revival  of  interest  in  ancient  Greek  philosophy  (chap¬ 
ter  10),  the  rediscovering  of  many  ancient  manuscripts,  literary  as 
well  as  philosophical  and  scientihc,  and  the  production  of  better 
editions  of  Hellenic  literary  texts. 

Behind  these  distinguished  activities  lay  a  huge  amount  of  hum¬ 
drum  teaching  of  Attic  Greek  language  and  of  the  techniques  of 
rhetoric.  These  are  the  subjects  of  the  present  chapter.  In  separat¬ 
ing  this  chapter  on  education  from  the  chapters  on  the  rediscovery 
and  editing  of  classical  authors  there  is  no  suggestion  that  these  two 
kinds  of  activities  were  unconnected.  The  opposite  is  true  and  some 
of  the  new  editions  of  poets  and  dramatists  were  actually  used  directly 
in  teaching.  For  example,  this  is  the  case  with  the  Moschopulean 
selection  of  texts  from  Homer  to  Theocritos  (section  II  of  chapter 
14).  As  far  as  our  evidence  goes,  all  the  scholars  responsible  for  new 
editions  of  classical  texts  were  also  at  the  same  time  active  teachers. 

In  the  teaching  of  ancient  Greek,  the  first  stage  of  the  literary 
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education,  the  main  aim  was  to  build  up  a  wide  and  precise  vocab¬ 
ulary  essential  for  masterful  rhetoric.  The  acquisition  of  accomplished 
rhetorical  techniques  crowned  the  education  of  the  elite  of  well-trained 
Byzantines.' 

Concentration  on  vocabulary  meant  that  the  literary  content  of  the 
texts  used  for  the  training  need  not  be  of  a  high  quality.  Traditional 
classical  texts  were  used,  of  course,  but,  alongside  them  the  Byzantine 
teachers  used  writers  of  mediocre  quality,  like,  for  example,  PhUostratos 
(early  3rd  century  A.D.)  whose  main  merit  was  a  rich  vocabulary 
(below,  section  III). 

The  leading  Byzantine  teachers,  as  well  as  their  numerous  hum¬ 
bler  colleagues,  spent  much  of  their  time  producing  aids  to  all  this 
linguistic  and  rhetorical  instruction,  devising  manuals,  collections  of 
selected  texts  with  commentaries  (‘schedographies’)  and  a  variety  of 
dictionaries.  A  very  large  number  of  manuscripts  still  survive  con¬ 
taining  this  educational  lore,  though  their  provenance  and  precise 
dates  are  often  difficult  to  establish.  This  is  a  very  technical  body 
of  materials.  I  shall  avoid  discussing  this  in  much  detail,  as  only  spe¬ 
cialized  scholars,  familiar  with  Greek,  would  be  likely  to  appreciate 
such  an  account  properly.  On  most  of  these  topics  I  shall  try  merely 
to  offer  a  few  concrete  examples.  Thus,  I  shall  illustrate  the  linguistic 
and  grammatical  training  from  the  Florentine  mss.Laur.55.7  and 
59.44,  as  they  contain  much  of  the  relevant  materials  connected  with 
Planudes  and  Moschopulos  (section  III). 


II 

Byzantine  teaching  of  rhetorical  techniques  virtually  ignored  the  the¬ 
oretical  philosophy  of  this  subject  as  set  out  in  Aristotle’s  Rhetoric. 
F.  Solmsen  described  it  as  one  of  Aristotle’s  greatest  achievements. 
He  had  a  dehnite  logical  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  rhetorical 
argument  and  described  a  distinguished,  highly  intellectual  rhetori¬ 
cal  system.  In  antiquity  this  greatly  influenced  Cicero  and  Quintilian. 
But  it  was,  apparently,  regarded  as  of  no  practical  use  by  Byzantine 
teachers.  Hence  our  Greek  text  of  the  Rhetoric  has  been  preserved 
in  only  a  tiny  group  of  manuscripts.^ 


‘  For  sources  on  Byzantine  rhetoric  see  sections  1  and  2  of  the  references  to  this 
chapter. 

^  Fryde  (1996),  ref  F2,  vol.  I,  pp.  220,  262-63.  The  discussion  of  the  Aristotelian 
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Aristotle  elevated  clarity  to  be  the  “very  touchstone  of  a  success¬ 
ful  art  of  discourse”.^  This  was  far  removed  from  what  most  Byzantine 
practitioners  of  rhetoric  regarded  as  essential.  The  technical  manu¬ 
als  used  by  Byzantine  teachers 

were  very  much  concerned  with  classification  of  types  of  speech,  of 
the  occasions  for  which  each  was  appropriate  and  of  the  rhetorical 
procedures  best  suited  to  each. 

The  most  influential  was  the  treatise  of  Hermogenes  (late  second 
century  A.D.),  often  combined  with  his  principal  ancient  commen¬ 
tator,  Aphthonios  of  Alexandria  (r.  400  A.D.),  who  furnished  a  set 
of  model  preliminary  exercises  {progymnasmata).  His  commentary  and 
a  long  succession  of  medieval  Byzantine  followers  elaborated  further 
definitions  and  distinctions,  “often  with  excessive  finickiness.  The  result 
was  that  many  Byzantine  prose  writers  display  an  almost  paranoiac 
obsession  with  the  rules  for  each  particular  rhetorical  genre”.*  As 
Moses  Hadas  has  justly  pointed  out,  it  is  symptomatic  of  the  pre¬ 
occupation  of  Byzantine  schools  with  form  rather  than  substance  that 
Hermogenes 

who  is  negligible  as  a  thinker,  and  less  than  negligible  as  a  guide  to 
literary  creativity,  could  have  retained  so  dominating  an  influence  for 
so  long.^ 

In  1913  H.  Rabe,  the  editor  of  Hermogenes,  listed  132  manuscripts 
used  for  his  edition.® 

There  is  no  doubt  that  immersion  in  this  type  of  rhetorical  instruc¬ 
tion  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  capacity  of  many  Byzantine  intel¬ 
lectuals  to  write  clearly  and,  more  regrettably  still,  to  think  clearly 
about  essentials.  It  all  gave  them  an  unfortunate  proficiency  in  the  art 
of  casuistical  arguments.  But  that  was  their  inheritance  from  the  educa¬ 
tional  practices  of  antiquity  and  no  viable  alternative  was  available. 

As  author  of  his  scholastic  manual  Hermogenes  did  have  some 
merits  much  appreciated  by  Byzantines.  Psellos  pointed  out  in  the 


Rhetoric  by  F.  Solmsen  is  in  Die  Entwicklmg  der  Aristotelischen  Logik  imd  Rhetorik  (Berlin, 
1929),  especially  pp.  196-229. 

^  G.  L.  Kustas,  “Rhetoric  and  the  Holy  Spirit”,  in  A.  R.  Littlewood  (ed.,  1995), 
ref.  1.4,  p.  33. 

R.  Browning,  “Tradition  and  originality  in  literary  criticism  and  scholarship”, 
ibid.,  p.  21. 

'  ^  Fryde  (1996),  ref  1.2,  vol.  I,  pp.  126-27,  citing  M.  Hadas,  “Hellenistic  litera¬ 
ture”,  Dumbarton  Oaks  Papers,  17  (1963),  pp.  32-33. 

^  H.  Rabe  (ed.  1913),  ref  II.5a,  pp.  xvi-xix. 
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eleventh  century  that,  “he  is  the  only  author  to  deal  with  the  whole 
of  rhetoric.”  There  is  simplicity  in  his  basic  scheme  of  presentation. 
Some  Byzantine  commentators  stressed  that  his  treatises  were  easier 
to  understand  than  the  other  manuals.^ 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  rhetorical  codices,  produced  probably 
in  the  late  thirteenth  century,  is  the  Florentine  ms.Laur.57.5.  It  is 
much  larger  in  format  than  is  usual  among  collections  on  grammar 
and  rhetoric.  It  contains  most  of  the  writings  attributed  to  Hermogenes 
(though  only  two  are  authentic).  There  are  also  copious  commen¬ 
taries  on  Hermogenes  and  Aphthonios.  Four  of  these,  composed 
between  the  ninth  and  twelfth  centuries,  contain  unique  or  the  best 
surviving  versions.® 

Planudes  assembled  a  special  rhetorical  collection  for  the  use  of 
his  pupils.  It  consists  of  eleven  items.®  It  starts  with  an  “Introduction 
to  Rhetoric”  (an  anonymous  collection)  containing  two  authentic  writ¬ 
ings  of  Hermogenes  and  two  others  attributed  to  him  and  the  ‘exer¬ 
cises’  of  Aphthonios,  all  with  their  introductions. 

Planudes  owned  ms.Par.gr.  1983  of  the  tenth  or  early  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury  containing  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  valuable  versions  of  parts 
of  Hermogenes  and  commentaries  connected  with  them.  He  also 
possessed  the  later  ms. Par.gr. 2977,  related  to  ms. 1983.'°  We  do  not 
know  when  he  acquired  these  codices,  but  he  may  have  been  using 
them  in  his  own  rhetorical  collection,  which  contains  shorter,  handy 
versions,  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  his  students. 

The  Planudean  collection  contains  an  appendix  of  four  other  works. 
The  first  fifteen  ‘examples’  from  the  Characters  of  Theophrastos  (suc¬ 
cessor  of  Aristotle  as  head  of  his  Athenian  Lyceum)  were  apparently 
first  introduced  into  the  rhetorical  curriculum  by  Planudes  (cf  below, 
section  III  of  chapter  12).  Of  comparable  interest  is  the  Epitome  of 
“On  the  Composition  of  Words”  by  Dionysios  of  Halicarnassos. 
Planudes  was  probably  the  rediscoverer  of  this  shortened  version,  prob¬ 
ably  composed  some  centuries  before  his  time."  Dionysios  was  one 
of  the  few  outstanding  ancient  Greek  writers  on  literary  and  rhetor¬ 
ical  criticism.  The  treatise  of  which  this  was  an  abbreviated  version 
is  concerned  with  the  methods  and  the  desirable  qualities  of  a  lit- 


’  Fryde  (1996),  ref.  1.2,  vol.  I,  pp.  358-59. 
®  Ibid.,  pp.  126-27,  165,  359,  403. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  360. 

G.  Aujac  (1974),  ref  II.  1,  pp.  32,  36. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  36,  39. 
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erary  composition.  Planudes  was  introducing  fresh  materials  for 
instruction  in  rhetoric,  including  writings  (like  Dionysios)  of  greater 
intellectual  value  than  the  scholastic  teachings  of  Hermogenes. 

It  was  symptomatic  of  the  high  estimation  of  rhetoric  among  the 
Byzantines  that  Joseph  the  Philosopher,  should  have  made  it  the  hrst 
topic  in  his  Encychpaedia,  completed  around  1323.  Of  course,  his  account 
of  it  was  based  chiefly  on  Hermogenes  and,  despite  his  mastery  of 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  Joseph  did  not  discuss  Aristode’s  Rhetoric}'^ 

In  a  civilization  where  classical  learning  was  a  hallmark  of  social 
status,  the  correspondence  of  scholars  and  other  members  of  the 
educated  elite  was  bound  to  be  full  of  erudite  allusions  and  to  form 
a  special  kind  of  rhetorical  display  of  learning.  People  assembled  and 
edited  selections  of  their  own  letters.  The  surviving  collections  of  the 
letters  of  Patriarch  Gregory  of  Cyprus,  Maximos  Planudes,  George 
Lakapenos  and  Demetrios  Kydones  (to  cite  the  ones  used  in  this  book) 
are  probably  based  on  such  deliberate  selections.  Furthermore,  there 
were  also  collections  of  letters  assembled  in  the  early  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era  by  professional  rhetoricians.  They  were  eagerly 
recopied  by  Byzantine  scholars  as  models  and  contained  much  that 
was  spurious.  In  R.  Pfeiffer’s  words  “they  should  not  be  called  forg¬ 
eries,  because  nobody  in  Antiquity  would  have  been  deceived  by 
them”.'^  Some  of  the  most  astute  Byzantines,  too,  doubted  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  some  of  these  rhetorical  phantasies,  as  Photios  did,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  so-called  letters  of  Phalaris.''*  To  these  products  of  school 
exercises  were  added  in  Byzantine  manuscripts  genuine  letters  of  out¬ 
standing  stylists  like  Libanios  (fourth  century  A.D.)  and  Synesios  (early 
fifth  century  A.D.). 

These  last  two,  like  the  great  Cappadocian  Church  Fathers  of  the 
late  fourth  century,  were  prized  as  wonderful  models.  In  the  ninth 
century  Photios  devoted  a  letter  to  explaining  what  examples  should 
be  followed,  extolling  particularly  St.  Basil. The  book  on  rhetoric 
in  the  encyclopaedia  of  Joseph  the  Philosopher,  of  c.  1323,  contained 
a  chapter  on  epistolography.  He  listed  as  models  the  rhetoricians  of 
the  late  antiquity,  Libanios  and  Synesios,  but  especially  the  leading 
Church  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century,  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  and 


N.  Terzaghi  (1902),  ref.  II. 6,  pp.  121-27. 

R.  Pfeiffer,  Histmy  of  Classical  Scholarship  from  1300  to  1850  (Oxford,  1976), 
p.  152,  n.  1 . 

'■*  R.  Henry,  ed.,  Photius,  Bibliotheque  (Bude  ed.,  Paris,  1959),  p.  xvii  and  n.  3. 
Ibid. 
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St.  Basil.  Simplicity  was  recommended,  but  also  ornament  in  the 
form  of  citations  of  ancient  writers  and  of  myths.  But  concision  was 
not  a  virtue.'® 

The  main  core  of  the  Byzantine  epistolary  collections,  preserving 
very  ancient  models  (largely  spurious),  can  be  traced  to  translitera¬ 
tions  into  minuscule  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  The  most 
important  of  the  codices  descending  from  these  transliterations  (ms.S) 
was  largely  destroyed  in  the  fire  in  the  Spanish  Escorial  library  in 
1671.  Fortunately  there  survive  several  copies  of  it,  made  in  Byzantine 
scriptoria  before  that  disaster,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the 
Florentine  ms.Faur.57.12.  It  was  the  distinctive  feature  of  ms.S  and 
its  progeny  that,  with  one  exception,  perhaps  due  to  genuine  igno¬ 
rance,  all  the  letters  are  attributed  to  authors  who  were  believed  to 
have  flourished  not  later  than  the  first  century  A.D.'^ 

Of  course,  most  of  the  letters  for  which  ms.Faur.57.12  is  a  pri¬ 
mary  source  are  not  authentic.  But  the  seventeen  letters  purporting 
to  have  been  written  by  Chion  of  Heraclea  (d.  352  B.C.)  form  a 
case  apart.  They  are  a  work  of  hction  clothed  in  epistolary  form, 
but  attempting  to  retell  events  that  really  happened.'® 

Among  the  codices  of  epistolary  collections  dating  from  the  reign 
of  Andronikos  II  should  be  singled  out  the  264  letters  of  Libanios 
edited  by  George  Fakapenos  (below,  chapter  14)  and  the  Florentine 
ms.Faur.32.33,  copied  in  the  last  decade  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
containing  1 15  letters  of  Synesios  (fos.  1-38)."’ 


Ill 

In  section  II  of  chapter  3  I  have  discussed  the  elaboration  of  sche- 
dography  (use  of  selected  texts  for  a  minute  exposition  of  every  aspect 
of  language)  as  a  method  of  commenting  on  ancient  Attic  Greek.  I 
mentioned  the  progress  in  applying  it  by  some  of  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  and  learned  teachers  in  the  twelfth  century,  notably  by  Nikephoros 


R.  Guilland,  Essai  sur  Mcephore  Gregoias,  t’Homme  et  I’Oeiwre  (Paris,  1926),  pp. 
84,  259-60. 

There  is  an  authoritative  account  of  these  collections  in  A.  Diller  (1983),  ref.  II.2. 
Ibid.,  p.  254.  For  further  details  see  Fryde  (1996),  ref  L2,  vol.  I,  p.  404,  n.  254. 
Fryde,  ibid.,  vol.  I,  p.  365. 
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Basiliakes.^°  The  heyday  of  the  use  of  this  educational  device  came 
during  the  Early  Palaeologan  Renaissance. 

We  are  illustrating  the  problems  involved  in  teaching  a  dead  lan¬ 
guage,  unintelligible  to  Byzantine  pupils  (ancient  Attic  Greek). The 
Byzantine  teachers  were  forced  to  use  an  elaborate  array  of  teach¬ 
ing  devices,  often  complicating  them  excessively.  Two  categories  of 
improvements  were  introduced  by  the  ablest  scholars.  They  can  be 
best  illustrated  from  the  practice  of  Planudes  and  Moschopulos.  As 
in  their  teaching  of  rhetoric,  in  their  instruction  of  pupils  in  lan¬ 
guage  they  introduced  a  number  of  fresh  literary  texts.  Secondly, 
they  tried  to  bring  their  teaching  methods  up  to  date,  cutting  out 
obsolete  features  and  improving  the  range  and  the  authenticity  of 
the  information  that  could  be  used.  They  were  deliberate  innovators. 

My  selection  of  examples  of  the  teaching  practices  of  Planudes 
and  Moschopulos  comes  from  the  combination  of  texts  connected 
with  both  of  them  in  some  of  the  extant  manuscripts.  Moschopulos 
may  have  reworked  and  amplified  some  of  the  educational  writings 
of  Planudes  and  there  is  much  controversy  (often  inconclusive)  about 
their  respective  contributions.^^  Planudes  stands  out  in  this  field  of 
his  activities  as  a  scholar  of  much  greater  originality  than  Moschopulos. 
His  collections  of  information  assembled  for  use  in  more  formal  works 
testify  to  his  wide  curiosity.  An  alphabetically  arranged  list  of  notes 
in  ms.Laur.  57.47,  for  instance,  shows  a  very  learned  man.  He  was 
jotting  down  unusual  information,  various  meanings  of  words,  irreg¬ 
ular  syntactical  and  grammatical  forms,  etc.^"*  Besides  instruction  in 
the  vocabulary  and  orthography  of  ancient  Attic  Greek,  Planudes 
was  also  trying  to  formulate  the  underlying  structure  of  its  grammar 
and  syntax.  This  he  did  in  a  couple  of  theoretical  treatises  of  marked 
originality  and  fascinating  sophistication  (see  below  in  this  section 
and  in  section  V  of  chapter  12). 

Moschopulos  mainly  tended  to  concentrate  on  illustrating  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  words  and  liked  to  provide  numerous  examples  from  many 
ancient  authors.  His  ‘schedographies’  are  not  intended  to  provide  an 


A.  Garzya,  Storia  e  Interpretazione  di  Testi  Bizanlini .  .  .  {Variorum  reprints,  London, 
1974),  especially  no.  XII,  pp.  59—63. 

This  section  is  largely  based  on  sources  listed  in  section  3  of  bibliography. 
Cf.  R.  Webb  (1994),  ref.  1.6,  p.  88. 

E.g.  J.  J.  Keaney  (1971),  ref  III.5. 

Fryde  (1996),  ref  1.2,  vol.  I,  p.  377  and  n.  343  on  p.  408. 
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appreciation  of  the  literary  substance  of  the  authors  dissected  by  him. 
Preparing  pupils  for  a  rich  range  of  verbal  expression  is  the  domi¬ 
nant  aim.  It  is  all  a  preparation  for  training  in  rhetoric.  His  sur¬ 
viving  ‘schedographies’  often  consist  of  short  texts,  a  few  lines  in 
length,  followed  by  pages  of  commentaries  on  every  aspect  of  each 
word.  Thus  a  text  in  the  Parisian  edition  (1545)  of  his  Peri  Schedon 
starts  with  a  prayer  to  God  for  Christ’s  blessing  on  the  students.  Its 
initial  words  (“O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  God”),  and  what  follows, 
give  rise  to  discussions  of  the  vocative  case,  of  the  etymology  of  Theos 
(God)  as  well  as  a  general  treatise  on  all  personal  pronouns. 

In  his  commentary  on  the  Images  of  Philostratos  he  does  nothing 
to  explain  the  selected  texts,  but  only  piles  up  observations  on  indi¬ 
vidual  words.  “Nowhere  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  elucidated.” 
The  meaning  of  individual  words  might  be  explained,  “but  this  proves 
simply  to  be  a  starting  point  for  a  discussion  of  related  terms’’.^® 

Moschopulos  also  composed  a  general  manual  on  grammar  arranged 
by  question  and  answer  [Erotemata).  In  the  eyes  of  many  Byzantine 
grammarians,  in  its  practical  arrangement  it  superseded  all  other 
grammatical  manuals.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Constantine  Laskaris, 
a  distinguished  scholar  active  in  Italy  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.^’ 

A  good  example  of  the  huge  grammatical  and  ‘schedographic’  col¬ 
lections  commissioned  by  teachers  of  that  age  is  offered  by  the 
Florentine  ms.Laur.55.7.^®  It  contains  447  folios  and  includes  many  of 
the  grammatical  manuals  and  ‘schedographies’  attributed  to  Planudes 
and  Moschopulos,  as  well  as  a  number  of  important  texts  by  other 
authors.  There  are  at  least  hfty  separate  items.  The  hrst  part,  com¬ 
pleted  in  December  1314,  starts  with  the  Erotemata  of  Moschopulos. 
As  he  probably  did  not  die  until  1316,^®  this  may  be  the  earliest 
known  version  of  his  useful  treatise,  copied  in  his  lifetime. 

The  bulk  of  this  codex  was  written  somewhat  later.  It  contains  sev¬ 
eral  very  ancient  and  rare  grammatical  treatises  or  excerpts  from 


“  R.  Webb  (1994),  ref.  1.6,  p.  86. 

“  Ibid.,  p.  89. 

Fryde  (1996),  ref  1.2,  vol.  I,  p.  376.  For  Constantine  Laskaris  see  H,  Rabe, 
Zenlralblatt  Jur  Bibliothekswesen,  45  (1928),  pp.  1-7. 

Bandini’s  list  of  its  contents  is  incomplete  (Calalogus  Codicum  Manuscriptorum 
Bibliothecae  Medicae-Laurentianae,  vol.  II,  Florence,  1764,  coll.  244-68).  See  for  my  dis¬ 
cussion  of  its  more  important  contents  ref  1.2  (1996),  vol.  I,  pp.  374-79,  407-8. 
H.  Flunger,  Byzanlitische  Grmdlagenforschung  (1973),  no.  XX,  p.  142. 
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them.  Some  were  inherited  from  the  Alexandrian  scholarship  of  the 
imperial  period,  including  writings  of  Herodian  (second  half  of  the 
second  century  A.D.)  and  a  brief  Etwhiridion  on  poetic  metres  by  his 
contemporary,  Hephaestion.^°  There  are  also  some  writings  of  the 
early  Byzantine  grammarians.  They  include  Choiroboskos,  a  prolihc 
writer  of  grammatical  works,  active  between  c.  750  and  c.  825,  as 
well  as  the  oldest  Byzantine  treatise  on  syntax,  by  Michael  Synkellos 
(810-813). 

The  items  attributable  to  Planudes  and  Moschopulos  include  their 
commentaries  on  selected  writings  of  Philostratos,  which  I  shall  be 
discussing  below.  There  is  also  a  Planudean  commentary  on  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  ancient  epigrams,  some  of  which  Planudes  edited  as  early  as 
1280—83  (in  ms.Laur.32. 16).  In  the  same  manuscript  he  edited  a  col¬ 
lection  of  pagan  oracles  of  interest  to  Christians  from  a  work  known 
as  the  Theosophia  {c.  500  A.D.)  and  they  recur,  with  his  commentary, 
in  ms.Laur.55.7.  The  two  principal  grammatical  treatises  of  Planudes 
on  grammar  and  syntax  are  on  fos.  378—415  and  the  collection  closes 
with  a  treatise  on  selected  problems  of  syntax  written  by  Joannes 
Glykys,  probably  dating  from  the  years  1315-19,  when  he  was  patri¬ 
arch  of  Constantinople. 

A  similar  codex,  of  313  folios,  is  ms.Laur.59.44,  dating  probably 
from  the  late  fourteenth  century.  It  was  probably  copied  from  a  codex 
put  together  by  somebody  with  access  to  materials  assembled  by 
Manuel  Moschopulos.  It  contains  most  of  his  known  grammatical 
materials  and  ‘schedographic’  collections,  including  some  unique  texts. 
One  of  the  items  which  presumably  came  from  his  own  collections 
is  a  glossary  of  terms  derived  from  the  historian  Herodotus.  Planudean 
materials  include  the  two  treatises  on  grammar  and  syntax.^' 

Some  of  the  authors  edited  by  Planudes  and  Moschopulos  inter¬ 
ested  them  chiefly  as  sources  of  texts  for  instructing  their  pupils.  I 
have  discussed  the  most  important  of  those  editions  in  the  chapters 
devoted  to  them  (12  and  14).  It  remains  to  examine  selections  from 
two  other  authors  specially  valued  as  texts  for  teaching.  These  were 
the  Fables  of  Aesop  and  two  works  by  Philostratos,  his  Heroikos  and 
his  Images. 

The  Aesopian  Fables  were  regarded  by  Byzantine  teachers  as  ideal 


™  See  on  him  below,  section  II  of  chapter  13. 

Fryde  (1996),  ref.  1.2,  vol.  I,  p.  379;  G.  Bolognesi,  “Antici  document!  di  dialet- 
tologia  greca  e  di  lessicografia  erodotea”,  Bolletino  del  Comitato  per  la  Preparazione  dell’ 
Edizione  Nazionale  del  Classici  Greet  e  Latini,  8  (1960),  pp.  73-80. 
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texts  for  the  instruction  of  younger  pupils.  Their  contents  were  amus¬ 
ing  and  they  had  an  edifying  moral  purpose.  They  were  written  in 
a  simple  and  yet  elegant  language.  The  hrst  printed  edition,  in  1479, 
of  a  selection  of  144  tales,  is  based  on  the  school-edition  by  Planudes 
and  includes  his  reworking  of  an  ancient  “Life  of  Aesop”. The 
Planudean  version  of  the  Fables  is  attractively  simple.  It  is  often  not 
an  exact  version  of  them  but  a  paraphrase  by  Planudes. In  section 
IV  of  ms.Laur.55.7,  with  a  heading  describing  it  as  the  “first  sche- 
dos”,  there  is  a  selection  of  Aesop’s  tales  by  Moschopulos  with  his 
commentary.  This  heading  suggests  that  it  may  have  formed  the  hrst 
elementary  stage  of  Moschopulos’  grammatical  teaching.^"* 

Philostratos  (c.  170-r.  244/249  A.D.)  was  one  of  the  most  bizarre 
ancient  writers  and  a  literary  charlatan. His  longest  work  was  the 
largely  hctitious  “Life  of  Apollonios  of  Tyana”.  Aldo  Manuzio,  the  pio¬ 
neer  publisher  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  described  it  as  the  worst 
book  he  had  ever  read.^®  Philostratos  was  a  sophist,  enjoying  the 
patronage  of  the  emperor  Caracalla  and  of  his  mother,  Julia  Domna 
(d.  217). 

Planudes  and  Moschopulos  valued  selections  from  Philostratos  for 
the  reputed  perfection  of  his  Attic  Greek.  Also  there  was  a  “wealth 
of  recherche  vocabulary”.  In  both  the  Heroikos  and  the  Images  there 
was  plenty  of  varied  descriptions  of  violent  happenings,  battles,  sieges, 
hunts. Not  all  their  contemporaries  shared  this  predilection  for 
Philostratos.  John  Glykys,  patriarch  of  Gonstantinople  (1315—19),  in 
his  treatise  on  Coirect  Syntax,  criticised  Philostratos  for  “linguistic  inno¬ 
vations”  from  which  had  resulted  “a  host  of  absurdities”.  As  he  was 
discussing  syntax  he  was  not  satisfied  with  discussing  individual  words 
in  isolation  from  each  other.  His  comments  about  Philostratos  may 
have  been  a  veiled  attack  on  Planudes  and  Moschopulos.®® 

The  Heroikos  {c.  219  A.D.)  tells  the  stories  of  the  Greek  warriors 
who  fought  in  the  Trojan  War.®®  The  Images  are  descriptions  of 
paintings  which  Philostratos  allegedly  saw  at  Naples,  though  it  is 


A.  Hausrath,  “Die  Asopstudien  des  Maximus  Planudes”,  Byzantinische  ^eitsclwijt, 
10  (1901),  p.  91;  B.  E.  Perry  (1936),  ref.  III.7,  pp.  204,  227-28. 

Perry,  ibid.,  pp.  218-27. 

Fryde  (1996),  ref  1.2,  vol.  I,  p.  377. 

“  F.  Solmsen  (1941),  ref  III. 10,  coll.  122-27;  B.  P.  Reardon  (1971),  ref  III.9, 
pp.  185-98. 

Cited  by  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  1.7,  p.  26. 

R.  Webb  (1994),  ref  1.6,  p.  87. 

R.  H.  Robins  (1993),  ref.  1.5,  pp.  197-99;  Webb  (1994),  ref  1.6,  p.  95. 

F.  Solmsen  in  his  Heine  Schrijien,  II  (Hildesheim  1968),  p.  89. 
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probable  that  they  were  imaginary  inventions  of  his  own.* 

The  Planudean  commentary  on  a  portion  of  the  Heroikos  is  item  no. 
VIII  in  ms.Laur.55.7,  as  one  of  its  ‘schedographies’.  Planudes  pre¬ 
served  the  best  versions  of  this  work.  A  selection  of  3 1  Images  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  same  manuscript  as  parts  of  two  separate  ‘schedographies’ 
and  26  Images  form  a  part  of  a  Moschopulean  ‘schedography’."** 

Planudes  was  the  author  of  the  two  most  sophisticated  linguistic 
treatises  written  during  the  reign  of  Andronikos  II.  His  “Dialogue 
on  Grammar”  between  a  master  and  a  pupil  (modelled  on  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  dialogues)  and  his  work  on  ‘Syntax’  covered  partly  the  same 
topics  and  assembled  a  very  intelligent  body  of  reflections  on  classical 
Greek  language.  I  have  given  more  detailed  attention  to  the  treatise 
on  ‘Syntax’  in  section  V  of  chapter  12,  in  order  to  highlight  its  orig¬ 
inal  treatment  of  the  localistic  use  of  cases  in  nouns  and  his  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Latin  Q'ammatical  Institutes  of  Priscian  (early  6th  century  A.D.). 

These  two  works,  and  especially  the  treatise  on  ‘Syntax’,  went 
beyond  anything  previously  written  by  a  Byzantine  scholar.  The 
‘Dialogue’  is  very  readable  and  skilfully  composed.'*^  The  work  on 
‘Syntax’  is  the  first  known  attempt  by  a  Byzantine  author  at  a  sys¬ 
tematic  exposition  of  this  subject  in  a  single  volume.  Slightly  later, 
John  Glykys  (patriarch  of  Gonstantinople)  produced  another  treatise 
on  the  same  subject.  It  is  narrower  in  scope  than  the  Planudean 
work,  as  it  is  only  concerned  with  nouns,  while  Planudes  also  cov¬ 
ered  verbs  and  other  parts  of  speech,  but,  like  the  Planudean  trea¬ 
tise,  it  is  one  of  the  most  original  pieces  of  thinking  about  the  Greek 
language  since  antiquity."*^ 

The  various  Byzantine  dictionaries  form  too  miscellaneous  a  group 
to  be  discussed  profitably  here.  One  piece  of  statistical  information 
might  be  instructive.  The  private  Medici  library  possessed  by  1494 
at  least  seven  codices  which  contained  dictionaries  or  treatises  on 
Greek  dialects;  these  dated  from  the  later  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.'*'*  They  included  etymological  dictionaries  which  Byzantines 
greatly  valued,  though  much  of  the  information  in  them  was,  in  real¬ 
ity,  quite  misguided. 


F.  Solmsen  (1941),  ref.  III.  10,  coll.  167-69. 

■*'  L.  de  Lannoy  (1978),  ref  III. 6b,  pp.  155-56;  Fryde  (1996),  ref.  1.2,  vol.  I,  pp. 
377-78. 

Portions  of  it  are  edited  in  R.  H.  Robins  (1993),  ref  1.5,  pp.  203-09  (with  an 
English  translation). 

R.  Webb  (1994),  ref  1.6,  pp.  94-5. 

Fryde  (1996),  ref.  1.2,  vol.  I,  pp.  381-87. 
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Three  out  of  these  seven  codices  can  be  connected  with  leading 
scholars.  A  dictionary  still  awaiting  study  compiled  by  Planudes  is 
now  in  ms. Par.gr. 2667.  It  is  described  in  the  Medici  inventory  as 
arranged  alphabetically  and  as  derived  both  from  old  books  and  new 
ones."*^ 

The  most  important  glossary  of  Attic  words  was  produced  by 
Thomas  Magistros  at  Thessalonica  (title  in  the  1832  edition  of 
F.  Ritschl:  Ecloga  Vocum  Atticarum).'^^  He  used  a  very  wide  range  of  ear¬ 
lier  lexica  and  added  numerous  citations  from  leading  Greek  writers, 
often  giving  not  only  the  author’s  name  but  also  the  title  of  the  work 
cited.  Some  of  the  citations  from  poets  quote  entire  lines.  The 
Athenian  historian  Thucydides  was  his  favourite  source  and  the  comic 
dramatist  Aristophanes  was  well  represented.  His  lexicon  became 
immensely  popular  and  survives  in  a  large  number  of  manuscripts."*’ 

A  short  treatise  on  Ionic  and  Doric  dialects  has  been  attributed 
to  Moschopulos.  The  Ionic  section  mainly  reproduces  similar  ear¬ 
lier  works,  but  the  section  on  the  Doric  dialect  is  different  from  any¬ 
thing  else  known  to  us  and  may  have  been  an  original  creation  of 
Moschopulos.  Among  manuscripts  cited  earlier,  the  Florentine  ms.Laur. 
59.44  contains  it.  Significantly,  this  codex  appears  to  be  a  copy  of  a 
manuscript  written  by  somebody  who  had  access  to  Moschopulean 
materials  (cf  above  in  this  section).  As  sources  of  his  Doric  lexicon 
Moschopulos  used  both  citations  from  ancient  writers  and  old  scho¬ 
lia  to  various  Greek  works."*® 
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MAXIMOS  PLANUDES 


I 

In  the  previous  chapter  I  referred  to  the  conventional  activities  of 
Planudes  as  a  teacher  of  traditional  Byzantine  scholastic  disciplines.' 
It  is  his  other,  more  original  studies  which  made  him  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  Byzantine  scholar  of  his  time.  Though  he  only  lived  some  fifty 
years,  his  scholarly  achievements  were  prodigious.  “Most  of  the  extant 
classical  literature  passed  through  his  hands,  or,  at  least,  beneath  his 
eyes,  and  still  bears  traces  of  him.”^ 

The  exceptionally  wide  range  of  Planudes’  interests  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  speculate  about  his  inmost  views.  The  high  quality  of  the 
Latin  texts  that  he  chose  to  translate  is  particularly  illuminating, 
including  Cicero’s  Somnium  Scipionis,  some  Ovid  and  the  Consolation  of 
Philosophy  by  Boethius.  In  most  cases  we  know  too  little  about  the 
most  eminent  Byzantine  writers  to  explore  what  are  otherwise  vir¬ 
tually  unexplored  aspects  of  their  personalities  but  in  the  case  of 
Planudes  one  can,  at  least,  think  aloud  about  this.  My  chapter  on 
him  is  an  attempt  in  this  direction. 

Under  Michael  VTH,  and  in  die  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Andronikos 
II,  Planudes  became  involved  in  the  religious  controversies  of  that 
time.  The  experience  was  dangerous  and  might  have  ended  his  career 
disastrously  (see  below,  section  IX).  Thereafter  Planudes  avoided  reli¬ 
gious  polemics  and  conhned  himself  to  his  favourite  activities;  teach¬ 
ing  and  editing  of  ancient  Greek  texts. 

Planudes  was  certainly  appreciated  by  Emperor  Andronikos  II. 
We  have  one  of  his  letters  to  the  emperor,  at  least  one  formal  pan¬ 
egyric  of  Andronikos  II  and  his  son,  and  the  text  of  an  Easter  ser¬ 
mon  preached  at  the  imperial  court.^  During  some  part  of  his  career 


'  Sections  II-IV  of  chapter  11. 

^  A.  DiUer  (1975),  ref.  II.8,  p.  89. 

^  A.  Laiou  (1978),  ref.  1.8;  L.  G.  Westerink  (1966),  ref  1.15;  P.  A.  M.  Leone 
(1991),  ref  1.10,  letter  1,  pp.  1-5  (in  1299).  See  also  sections  VII  and  EX,  below. 
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he  resided  at  the  monastery  of  Chora,  fairly  near  to  the  principal 
imperial  palace  of  Blachernai,  and,  at  least  one  of  his  manuscripts 
(Vat.gr.  177)  was  written  there.'*  By  c.  1299  he  had  moved  to  another 
Constantinopolitan  monastery,  Tou  Apokaleptou,  but  at  least  some  of 
the  manuscripts  he  used  at  Chora  remained  there  and  were  avail¬ 
able  later  to  Metochites  and  Gregoras  (below,  chapters  16  and  18). 

Planudes  thought  of  himself  as  a  poet.  Much  of  his  poetic  output 
consisted  of  short  poems,  often  to  celebrate  some  notable  event.^ 
Altogether  we  have  several  hundred  lines  of  his  hexametric  poetry. 
They  display  a  good  technical  imitation  of  this  type  of  ancient  verse 
but  he  was  really  an  outstanding  textual  scholar  rather  than  an 
inspired  poet.®  He  had  a  hrst-rate  analytical  mind;  his  commentary 
on  the  first  two  books  of  the  Arithmetica  of  Diophantos,  one  of  the 
ablest  ancient  mathematicians,  suffices  to  prove  that  (section  II  of 
chapter  1 7).  He  loved  books  and  was  an  expert  binder  of  them.  He 
sought  the  best  parchment  for  his  own  manuscripts.’  Like  many 
dedicated  students  of  the  past,  he  was  a  historical  romantic.  He  was 
fascinated  by  the  temple  to  Zeus  built  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  at 
Cyzicus  on  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  which  because  of  its  gigantic  size 
was  regarded  in  antiquity  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  He 
recalled  his  enthusiasm  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  with  whom  he  had 
visited  it  some  years  earlier.®  At  that  time  it  was  still  fairly  intact, 
as  it  was  even  two  centuries  later,  when  Ciriaco  of  Ancona  described 
and  drew  it  in  1431.® 

The  only  recent,  fairly  systematic  review  of  the  scholarly  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Planudes  was  published  in  1983  by  N.  G.  Wilson.'®  He 
stressed  the  unusually  wide  range  of  the  literary  and  scientific  inter¬ 
ests  of  Planudes.  However,  Dr.  Wilson  is  justifiably  critical  about 
Planudes’  limitations  as  a  textual  critic  and  an  emendator  of  the 


■*  C.  N.  Constantinides  (1982),  ref.  1.2,  p.  69.  For  die  proximity  of  Chora  to 
Blachernai  see  P.  A.  Underwood,  IJie  Kariye  Djami,  I  (New  York,  1966),  p.  13. 

5  K^Wendel  (1950),  ref  1.14,  coll.  2215-20. 

®  I.  Sevcenko,  “The  Palaeologan  Renaissance”  in  W.  Treadgold  (ed.),  Renausances 
before  the  Renaissance.  Cultural  Revivals  of  Late  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages  (Stanford, 
1984),  pp.  202-3. 

^  K.  Wendel  (1941),  ref  1.13,  pp.  79-80. 

®  K.  Wendel  (1940),  ref  f  12,  pp.  432-38. 

®  B.  Ashmole,  “Cyriac  of  Ancona  and  the  Temple  of  Hadrian  at  Cyzicus”, 
Journal  of  the  iVarburg  and  Courtauld  Institutes,  19  (1956). 

">  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  1.16,  pp.  230-41. 
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more  unusual  classical  authors,  though  he  is  unduly  harsh  about  the 
recurrent  failure  to  produce  radical  innovations. 

Dr.  Wilson  criticized  Planudes  for  omitting  texts  that  he  regarded 
as  indecent.  Some  very  puerile  renderings  of  Ovid’s  amatory  poetry 
were  attributed  to  Planudes,  though  Dr.  Wilson  rightly  suspended 
judgement  about  Planudes’  authorship  of  them,  as  there  is  no  assured 
textual  evidence  about  this.“  That  he  had  avoided  classical  texts  that 
were  plainly  immoral  is  intelligible  in  a  sincerely  pious  monk  and  a 
teacher  of  young  pupils.  His  Byzantine  contemporaries  clearly  regarded 
him  as  a  wonderful  model  scholar  and  an  admirable  man. 

In  discussing  the  probable  contribution  of  Planudes  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  classical  texts  I  have  to  follow  the  comments  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  editors  on  each  of  them.  There  is  a  general  pattern  in  these. 
The  older  editors  tended  to  minimize  the  value  of  his  emendations. 
They  become  more  appreciative  as  they  approach  the  present  day. 

In  1299,  under  his  direction,  was  copied  at  the  monastery  of 
Apokaleptos  at  Constantinople  a  very  rare  work,  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  probably  by  the  Egyptian  poet  Nonnos  (5th  cen¬ 
tury  A.D.).  Twenty  .years  earlier  Planudes  had  preserved  our  only 
text  of  his  much  longer  epic.  The  Dionysiaca  (see  below).  Planudes 
conjectured  that  the  same  man  may  have  written  both  those  poems. 
The  paraphrase  of  the  Gospel  is  written  in  good  classical  hexame¬ 
ters  (as  is  the  Dionysiaca)  and  in  the  Homericising  language  of  the 
late  Greek  epic  poetry.  Planudes  inserted  in  the  Venetian  ms.Marcianus 
481  an  autograph  comment: 

We  should  note  that  the  reading  of  Hellenic  [i.e.  pagan]  literature  has 
always  been  an  object  of  longing  and  delight  for  lovers  of  learning, 
and  particularly  the  reading  of  the  poems  of  Homer,  because  of  the 
grace  and  variety  of  the  language.  That  is  why  the  present  metrical 
paraphrase  has  been  written  in  heroic  metre,  to  give  pleasure  to  lovers 
of  learning  and  literature.'^ 

This  blend  of  Christian  content  and  classical  form  was  a  perfect 
example  of  Byzantine  Christian  humanism,  though  it  is  notable  that 
Planudes  stressed  here  form,  not  content. 


"  Ibid.,  pp.  17-18,  230-31. 

R.  Browning  (1995),  ref.  I.l,  p.  21. 
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II 

The  earliest  classical  enterprise  that  can  be  securely  attributed  to 
Planudes  is  preserved  in  the  Florentine  ms.Laur.32. 16.'^  It  consists 
of  a  large  selection  of  choice  Greek  hexametric  verse,  mostly  pagan, 
though  including  some  poems  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  whom 
the  Byzantines  regarded  as  the  greatest  Christian  poet.  That  manu¬ 
script  contains  some  unique  texts  and  valuable,  distinctive  versions 
of  some  others.  They  may  have  been  assembled  for  use  in  his  teaching. 

The  manuscript  was  partly  written  by  Planudes  and  partly  by  eight 
different  scribes,  whose  copies  were  later  checked  and  annotated  by 
him.  It  was  begun  in  1280  when  he  was  still  a  layman  (Manuel), 
but  was  completed  after  he  had  become  the  monk  Maximos  c.  1283. 
As  a  special  favour  I  was  permitted  to  inspect  it. 

It  is  now  in  a  confused  state  caused  by  rebinding  and  its  original 
order  has  been  disturbed.  It  seems  best,  therefore  to  discuss  its  con¬ 
tents  in  the  chronological  order  of  the  authors,  confining  myself  to 
the  more  important  ones. 

The  quality  of  his  unusual  readings  and  obvious  emendations  un¬ 
avoidably  varied,  but  they  should  be  treated,  in  many  cases,  as  inter¬ 
esting,  or  even  valuable.'"*  At  least,  they  should  be  accorded  the  same 
attention  as  innovations  and  good  emendations  by  modern  editors. 

This  issue  arises  sharply  over  his  version  of  the  Theogonia  by  Hesiod 
(late  8th  century  B.C.).  Hesiod  was,  alongside  Homer,  one  of  the 
oldest  Greek  poets,  and  almost  as  highly  prized.  His  Theogonia  spoke 
of  the  gods,  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  of  the  events  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  ending  in  the  establishment  of  the  present  order.  These  myths 
were  transmuted  into  some  of  the  later  Greek  dramas,  most  mov¬ 
ingly  in  some  of  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  the  effective  pioneer  of 
the  Athenian  tragic  theatre.  The  profound  ethical  and  religious  con¬ 
tent  of  the  Aeschylean  dramas  breathed  the  spirit  of  Hesiod’s  poetry.'^ 


There  is  a  description  of  it  in  A.  Turyn  (1972),  ref.  11.32,  vol.  I,  pp.  28-39, 
with  plates  16-23  in  vol.  II. 

'■*  Cf  K.  Wendel  (1940),  ref.  1.12,  pp.  421-22  (emendations);  C.  F.  Russo  (ed.). 
Scutum  Hesiodi  (2nd  ed.,  Florence,  1965),  p.  41  and  J.  Irigoin  (1963),  ref  11.22, 
p.  423  (unique  readings  and  probable  improvements). 

M.  Untersteiner,  Le  origini  della  tragedia.  Dalla  preistoria  a  Eschilo  (Turin,  2nd  ed., 
1955),  pp.  297,  333-34. 
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Hesiod  is  the  “first  individuality  in  Greek  literature”.'®  Unlike  the 
Theogonia,  his  Works  and  Days  was  largely  autobiographical,  but  it, 
too,  has  a  religious  message,  that  Zeus,  the  supreme  god,  is  the  main- 
tainer  of  justice.'^ 

Planudes  made  some  emendations  to  the  metres  and  syntax  of  The 
Works  and  Days,^^  but  his  version  of  the  Theogonia  is  much  more  impor¬ 
tant.  Unlike  the  Works  and  Days,  the  Theogonia  is  not  preserved  in 
any  manuscript  earlier  than  the  time  of  Planudes  and  his  version  in 
ms.Laur.32. 16  may  be  our  earliest  complete  text.  Some  of  its  read¬ 
ings  agree  with  ancient  papyri  or  with  citations  by  several  ancient 
writers  and  were  probably  derived  from  collations  with  older  codices, 
now  lost.'® 

Planudes  prefaced  his  versions  of  Hesiod  by  a  “Life  of  Hesiod” 
derived  from  Joannes  Tzetzes,  an  erudite,  but  very  eccentric  Byzantine 
scholar,  active  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  Planudes 
omitted  some  unreliable  lore  included  by  Tzetzes  and  reduced  his 
text  to  essentials.^®  This  was  Planudes  at  his  best. 

Ms.Laur.32. 16  does  not  include  any  poems  of  Pindar,  one  of  the 
most  important  Greek  poets  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  Only  four  out 
of  seventeen  collections  of  his  poems  survived  into  the  thirteenth 
century,  celebrating  victories  at  the  great  Panhellenic  sportive  con¬ 
tests.  J.  Irigoin  believes  that  the  texts  of  12  (out  of  the  known  14) 
‘Olympian’  poems  in  the  Milanese  ms.Ambr.C.222  inf.  contain  a 
Planudean  edition  that  preserves  many  uniquely  good  readings,  derived 
from  one  of  the  three  identifiable  transliterations  of  Pindar.  There 
is  no  absolute  proof  that  Planudes  was  responsible  for  it,  but  a  per¬ 
suasive  case  can  be  made  out.  Some  of  the  textual  improvements 
are  due  to  correction  of  the  metre.  The  Milanese  manuscript  has  a 
hand  similar  to  some  of  the  writing  in  ms.Laur.32. 16,  and  this  would 
date  it  to  an  early  stage  of  Planudes’  activities.'^' 


Review  of  M.  L.  West  (1966)  by  F.  Solmsen  in  Gnomon,  40  (1968),  ref.  11.34, 
pp.  22,  n.  1. 

''  M.  L.  West  (1978),  ref  11.35. 

Ibid.,  p.  82. 

M.  L.  West  (1966),  ref  11.34,  pp.  56-57;  F.  Solmsen  (1983),  ref.  11.31,  p.  xi. 
A.  Colonna,  “I  prolegomeni  al  Esiode  e  la  Esiodea  di  Giovanni  Tzetzes”  Bol. 
Com.EdJIaZ;  new  ser.  II  (1953),  p.  33.  The  text  of  Tzetzes’  “Life  of  Hesiod”  is  on 
pp.  36-39. 

J.  Irigoin  (1952),  ref.  11.21  pp.  240-69;  R.  Browning  (1977),  ref.  II.4,  pp. 
15-16. 
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Planudes  was  clearly  fascinated  by  Hellenistic  poetry  and  ms.Laur. 
32.16  contains  an  anthology  of  Hellenistic  poets. Particularly  valu¬ 
able  is  the  Planudean  text  of  the  Argonautica  by  Apollonios  of  Rhodes. 
This  is  the  only  surviving  large-scale  Hellenistic  epic.  It  was  “one  of 
the  most  important  poems  written  in  third-century  Alexandria”.  Its 
sophisticated  and  heroic  story  was  one  of  the  major  influences  on 
the  greatest  of  the  Latin  epics,  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil. 

Planudes  offered  a  version  that  contained  numerous  readings  (often 
attractive)  different  from  all  the  other  codices.  The  probable  expla¬ 
nation  is  that  he  collated  the  tenth-century  minuscule  ms.Laur.32.9 
(discussed  in  chapter  2),  or  some  copy  of  it,  with  one,  or  more,  ancient 
manuscripts  rediscovered  by  him.  They  may  have  included  untrans¬ 
literated  codices  in  capital  letters.^"* 

Theokritos  of  Syracuse  was  a  contemporary  of  Apollonios  at 
Alexandria. Theokritos  often  used  the  Doric  dialect  of  his  native 
Sicily,  though  it  was  a  Doric  artificially  adapted  to  his  poetic  pur¬ 
poses.^®  One  of  the  autograph  Planudean  passages  in  ms.Laur.32. 16 
is  a  short  tract  by  Planudes  “On  the  dialect  of  Theokritos”  (fo.  174r). 

That  Sicilian  poet,  though  not  a  creator  of  the  ancient  tradition 
of  pastoral  poetry,  raised  it  to  a  new  level  of  beauty.  It  consisted  of 
usually  fairly  short  works,  the  opposite  of  heroic  epics,  and  it  spoke 
chiefly  of  guardians  of  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  and  of  herds  of 
cattle,  of  the  love  of  those  men  for  girls,  of  music  and  songs,  of 
peaceful  rural  landscapes.^’  In  the  writings  ascribed  to  Theokritos 
(30  so-called  ‘Idylls’,  though  not  all  certainly  authentic)  we  are  trans¬ 
ported 

into  an  unreal  world  .  .  .  but  everything  is  nevertheless  full  of  scintil¬ 
lating  life,  full  of  sincere  feeling  and  subtle  psychology,  through  which 
they  are  of  eternal  value.’® 

Especially  through  his  influence  on  Virgil’s  bucolic  poetry,  Theokritos 
has  shaped  the  whole  European  tradition  of  this  kind  of  literature. 


”  There  is  a  valuable  account  of  Hellenistic  poetry  by  A.  W.  Bulloch  (1985), 
ref.  II. 6. 

Ibid.,  p.  598. 

M.  Haslam  (1978),  ref.  11.20,  pp.  70-72. 

There  is  a  good  account  by  A.  VV.  Bulloch  (1985),  ref  II. 6,  pp.  570-86. 

A.  S.  F.  Gow  (1952),  ref  11.17,  vol.  I,  p.  lxxiii. 

B.  A.  Van  Groningen,  “Quelques  problemes  de  la  poesie  bucolique  grecque”, 
Mnemosyne,  4th  sen,  11  (1958). 

™  B.  A.  Van  Groningen  in  ibid.,  18  (1965),  p.  48. 
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No  extant  manuscripts  of  Theokritos  seem  to  be  earlier  than  the 
thirteenth  century.  Carlo  Gallavotti,  his  most  thorough  editor,  knew 
of  178  codices?'^  Many  of  them  can  be  directly  connected  with  Planudes 
or  his  leading  disciples.  One  attraction  of  the  literary  editions  of  the 
early  Palaeologan  Renaissance  was  their  provision  of  detailed  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  text.  In  the  case  of  Theokritos  we  have  commentaries 
on  the  first  eight  ‘Idylls’  by  Planudes  and  a  further  elaboration  of 
them  by  his  pupil  Moschopulos.  They  were  based  in  part  on  Ancient 
collections  of  scholia  supplemented  by  paraphrases  of  these  Byzantine 
editors.^® 

The  versions  of  the  first  eighteen  ‘Idylls’  of  Theokritos  in  ms. 
Laur.32.16  (fos.  174v— 189v)  is  often  different  from  those  in  all  other 
early  codices?'  Texts  of  thirteen  of  them  are  in  Planudes’  own  hand. 
Some  twenty  years  later  he  again  copied  three  ‘Idylls’,  textually 
similar  to  the  versions  in  ms.32.16,  though  with  some  variants  (in 
ms. Par.gr. 2722).^^ 

The  treatment  of  these  Planudean  versions  by  modern  editors  has 
been  unduly  dismissive.  Gallavotti,  in  particular,  while  recognizing 
their  great  interest  for  illustrating  Planudes’  textual  scholarship  in 
restoring  correct  poetic  metres  and  dialectical  forms,^^  has  disregarded 
his  readings  in  ms.32.16.  He  viewed  them  as  hopelessly  contami¬ 
nated  by  conjectures.^'*  Yet  a  number  of  his  readings  are  identical 
with  ancient  papyri,  while  differing  from  all  other  Theokritean  man¬ 
uscripts  of  the  thirteenth  century  (e.g.  in  ‘Idyll’  18).^^  Perhaps  future 
scholars  will  be  more  prepared  to  accept  that  Planudes  may  have 
collated  older  codices  now  lost,  and  that  many  of  his  unusual  read¬ 
ings  derive  from  these  and  not  from  conjectures. 

Moschos  of  Syracuse  appears  to  have  been  writing  in  Alexandria 
around  the  middle  of  the  second  century  Planudes  attributed 


A.  S.  F.  Gow  (1952),  ref.  11.17,  vol.  I,  pp.  xxxiii,  liv. 

“  K.  Wendel  (ed.).  Scholia  in  Theocrilum  Vetera  (Leipzig,  1914);  Gallavotti  (1934), 
ref  11.12,  p.  350  and  Gallavotti  (1936),  ref.  11.14,  pp.  46  and  50,  n.  1. 

Gallavotti  (1934),  ref  11.13,  p.  291. 

N.  G.  Wilson  (1978),  ref  11.36,  pp.  390-91. 

Gallavotti  (1934),  ref.  11.12,  pp.  360,  363  and  ref.  11.13  (1934),  pp.  291,  311. 
Ibid.,  ref.  11.12,  p.  360  and  ref  11.13,  pp.  300,  312.  Cf.  Gow  (1952),  ref.  11.17, 

vol.  I,  p.  XLVII. 

Gow  (1952),  ibid.,  vol.  I,  p.  lv  and  n.  4;  Gallavotti  (1955  ed.),  ref  11.15, 
p.  265;  N.  G.  Wilson  (1978),  ref  11.36,  p.  392. 

Pli.  E.  Legrand  (ed.  1967),  ref  11.27,  pp.  134-75;  W.  Btihler  (1960),  ref  II.5 
and  review  by  H.  Lloyd-Tones  (1961),  ibid.',}.  Irigoin  (1963),  ref  11.22;  A.  W.  Bulloch 
(1985),  ref  II.6,  pp.  610-11. 
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to  him  (correctly)  in  ms.Laur.32. 16  his  two  best-known  poems,  the 
Europa,  in  166  hexameters,  and  the  brief  Fugitive  Eros.  He  followed 
these  by  the  Megava  (wife  of  Heracles),  without  attribution,  and  its 
ascription  to  Moschos  is,  indeed,  uncertain. 

The  Eros  and  the  Europa  are  charming  poems,  amusing  and  play¬ 
ful,  though  Aphrodite’s  description  of  the  fugitive  Eros  touches  on 
the  terrible  erotic  potential  of  his  activities.  Moschos’  art  anticipated 
Ovid.  Echoes  of  it  are  scattered  in  later  ancient  poetry,  Greek  and 
Latin. 

All  those  poems  were  copied  personally  by  Planudes  and  his  ver¬ 
sions  may  provide  our  oldest  extant  texts.  Planudes  introduced  numer¬ 
ous  emendations.  Some  are  excellent,  but  much  more  often  they  are 
erroneous  because  of  Planudes’  ignorance  of  the  original  versions,^’ 
now  better  known  to  us.^® 

Nikander  was,  perhaps,  a  contemporary  of  Moschos  at  Alexan¬ 
dria.®®  His  llmiaka  z.nd  Alexipharmaka  follow  Moschos  in  ms.Laur.32.16, 
likewise  in  Planudes’  own  hand.  They  comprise  medical  and  phar¬ 
macological  lore  put  into  verse.  One  much  earlier  (and  the  best)  ver¬ 
sion  exists  in  a  manuscript  of  the  tenth  or  the  eleventh  century 
(ms. Par. suppl.gr. 247),  but  there  are  now  many  gaps  in  it  and  the 
Planudean  version  in  ms.Laur.32.16  provides  one  of  the  best  sources 
for  reconstructing  the  missing  passages.*® 

The  two  works  attributed  to  an  Oppian  cannot  possibly  have  been 
written  by  the  same  author.*'  The  poem  in  five  books  (some  3500 
verses)  “On  Fishing”  (the  Halieutikd),  written  by  Oppian  of  Cilicia  in 
177-80  A.D.,  is  a  witty  and  learned  piece.  It  is  one  of  the  rare 
Greek  poems  of  that  century  that  survives  and  is  written  in  Hellenistic 
hexameters.*^  The  other  work,  “On  Hunting”  (the  Kynegetikd)  was 
written  by  a  namesake,  Oppian  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  and  dates  from 
211—17  A.D.  Its  author  was  a  much  more  ignorant  and  credulous 
man.  In  ms.Laur.32.16  Planudes  copied,  partly  in  his  own  hand,  the 


Irigoin  (1963),  ibid.,  p.  423. 

Some  later  manuscripts,  using  better  sources,  provide  superior  texts.  Cf.  Lloyd- 
Jones  (1961),  ref.  II.  5,  p.  36. 

Gow  and  Schofield  (1953),  ref  11.18,  p.  8. 

*°  Ibid.,  pp.  10-13. 

*'  There  is  a  good  summary  of  the  evidence  in  M.  Hadas,  A  History  of  Greek 
Literature  (New  York,  1962),  pp.  221-22. 

F.  Fajen,  “Zur  Uberlieferungsgeschichte  der  Halieutica  des  Oppian”,  Hermes,  107 
(1979);  D.  Robin,  “The  manuscript  tradition  of  Oppian’s  Halieutica”,  Bol.Com.EdJiaz., 
3rd  ser.,  2  (1981). 
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Kynegetika,  followed,  entirely  as  his  autograph,  by  the  Halieutika  (fos. 
270-96). 

In  405  A.D.  Eunapios  remarked  that  “the  Egyptians  are  mad  on 
poetry”.'*^  Planudes  included  two  of  their  epics  in  ms.Laur.32. 16 
(Tryphiodoros  and  Nonnos).  Tryphiodoros  probably  wrote  in  the 
fourth  century  A.D.'*^  The  version  of  his  only  surviving  poem,  The 
Fall  of  Troy,  preserved  by  Planudes  is  our  earliest  and,  probably, 
the  best  texP^  (for  Nonnos  see  below). 

St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  (c.  330— c.  389  A.D.)  was  the  only  Christian 
poet  used  routinely  for  teaching  Attic  Greek  in  Byzantine  schools.*® 
Planudes  copied  in  his  own  hand  a  selection  of  his  poetry  in  ms. 32. 16. 
He  was  not  interested  in  Gregory’s  ‘theological’  poems,  but  only  in 
autobiographical  and  devotional  ones  and  in  poetry  with  a  moral 
message. 

For  Planudes,  as  for  Gregory,  there  was  no  conflict  between  admi¬ 
ration  for  all  that  was  best  in  ancient  Greek  literature  and  the  use 
of  Hellenic  culture  in  the  service  of  Christianity.  Gregory’s  Chris¬ 
tian  humanism  was  bound  to  appeal  strongly  to  Planudes.  Hence  his 
inclusion  of  fifty-six  poems  of  St.  Gregory*^  in  what  was  otherwise 
almost  entirely  a  collection  of  pagan  poetry. 

We  have  some  180  poems  of  varying  length  attributed  to  St. 
Gregory,  comprising  on  R.  Keydell’s  estimate  over  16,000  verses.*® 
Gregory  was  the  first  outstanding  Christian  poet.  Like  his  Greek 
pagan  predecessors,  he  experimented  with  a  rich  variety  of  metres 
and  poetic  devices.  But  in  content  much  of  his  poetry  had  no  prece¬ 
dents  and,  as  he  said  in  one  of  his  poems,  Christian  poetry  excelled 
by  its  contents,  though  form  also  mattered,  but  less.*® 

There  was  a  personal,  autobiographical  note  in  several  of  his 
poems.  Their  main  theme  was  the  search  for  God  and  the  spiritual 


F.  Vian  (1976),  ref.  11.33,  p.  xvi. 

A.  Cameron,  “Wandering  poets;  a  literary  movement  in  Byzantine  Egypt”  in 
his  Literature  and  Society  in  the  Early  Byzantine  World  (London,  1985),  no.  Ill,  p.  218, 
n.  5  and  his  Claudian  (Oxford,  1970),  pp.  18,  478-82. 

«  K.  Wendel  (1950),  ref  1.14,  coif  2223,  2251. 

W.  Jaeger,  Early  Christianity  and  Greek  Paideia  (Cambridge,  Mass,  and  London, 
1962),  pp.  78-79;  N.  G.  Wilson,  “The  church  and  classical  studies  in  Byzantium”, 
Antike  und  Abendland,  16  (1970),  p.  70. 

They  are  listed  in  Bandini  (Greek),  II,  coll  143-45. 

R.  Keydell  in  Studi  Bizantini  e  Meoellenici,  1  (1953),  p.  134;  M.  Wittich  (ed.), 
Gregoy  von  Mzianz,  Briefe  (Stuttgart,  1981),  p.  64. 

S.  Salaville  (1931),  ref  VIL5,  p.  32  and  n.  2. 
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sustenance  that  Gregory  had  found  through  his  quest.  In  these  per¬ 
sonal  poems  Gregory  created  an  entirely  new  type  of  spiritual  auto- 
biography.^°  It  was  in  keeping  with  Planudes’  love  of  “classical  good 
letters”  that  he  should  have  begun  his  selection  with  one  of  these 
autobiographical  poems,  in  which  Gregory  spoke  of  his  youthful 
“love  for  the  glory  of  literature  which  had  been  assembled  by  the 
East  and  the  West  at  Athens,  the  ornament  of  Hellas”,  though  he 
went  on  to  say  “that  the  knowledge  of  letters  thus  acquired  should 
be  devoted  solely  to  the  pursuit  of  the  inhnitely  wise  divine  Word”.^' 
Planudes  included  also  five  more  of  Gregory’s  similar  poems. 

The  longest  single  item  in  ms.32.16  is  the  Dionysiaka  by  Nonnos 
of  Panopolis  (fos.  9r-173r).^^  His  name  is  now  missing  in  the  man¬ 
uscript,  but  was  probably  there  as  late  as  the  time  of  Poliziano,  who 
annotated  it  (after  1481).^*  The  Planudean  copy  preserves  the  only 
complete  text  of  this  epic  in  48  books,  full  of  Ancient  mythological 
lore  and  composed  by  a  very  learned  man.  It  was  copied  by  one 
of  the  scribes  employed  by  Planudes,  but  was  corrected  by  himself. 
He  supplied  some  verses  that  seemed  missing,  as  be  admitted.  “  The 
text  from  which  the  copy  was  made  is  described  as  an  old  manu¬ 
script;  it  was  evidently  a  transliterated  Greek  codex.  The  copy  seems 
carefully  executed,  but  the  text  is  less  good  than  a  version  in  a 
papyrus  fragment. 

A  poet  of  the  same  name  produced  an  adaptation,  in  hexameters, 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  In  an  autograph  copy  (ms. Marc. 481)  that 
Planudes  made  of  it  some  twenty  years  after  the  writing  of  ms.Laur. 
32.16,  he  remarked  that  some  attributed  it  to  the  author  of  the 
Dionysiac  poem.^®  He  seems  to  have  been  right.  The  problem  which 
has  engaged  all  the  students  of  Nonnos  is  the  ascription  to  the  same 
man  of  a  blatantly  pagan  epic  and  of  a  Ghristian  work.  The  Paraphrase 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  seems  to  be  the  earlier  of  the  two,  while  the 


“  E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref.  1.5,  II,  pp.  481,  483-84. 

Bandini  (Greek),  II,  col.  143;  S.  Salaville  (1931),  ref.  VII.5,  p.  31  and  notes 

2-4. 

Bandini,  ibid.,  nos.  2-3.  Cf.  R.  Keydell  in  Byzanlinisclie  ^eitsclirift,  43  (1950),  pp. 
334-37. 

My  discussion  of  Nonnos  is  based  mainly  on  R.  Keydell’s  (ref  11.24)  and 
F.  Vian’s  (ref  11.33)  editions  and  my  book  (ref  1.5),  I,  pp.  327-29. 

Fryde,  ibid.,  p.  328. 

F.  Vian  (1976),  ref  11.33,  p.  lxiii;  R.  Browning  (1977),  ref  II.4,  p.  12. 

Vian,  ibid.,  p.  xi. 
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Dionysiaka  may  have  been  written  between  c.  450  and  c.  470  A.Dd’ 

The  apparent  problem  is  created  by  modern  scholars  and  origi¬ 
nates  in  the  misunderstanding  of  the  rhetorical  education  (common 
to  cultivated  pagans  and  Christians)  and  of  the  complex  outlook  of 
the  learned  elites  of  the  hfth  century.  Whilst  it  is  true  that  the 
Dionysiaka  is  an  epic  about  one  of  the  principal  pagan  gods  of  the 
Greek  East,  and  so  regarded  there  in  late  antiquity,  there  is  in  it  no 
trace  of  any  anti-Christian  polemics.^®  It  is  probable  that  Nonnos 
was  always  a  Christian,^®  but  also  a  man  in  love  with  ancient  learn¬ 
ing,  as  were  many  of  his  cultivated  contemporaries. 

On  fos.  381v-382r  Planudes  himself  copied  thirteen  oracles  from 
what  he  called  the  Theosophia.  This  was  “a  late  hfth-  or  early  sixth- 
century  Christian  work”  in  which  there  were  selected  from  a  col¬ 
lection  of  oracles  made  by  the  Neoplatonist  Porphyry  the  ones  possibly 
of  relevance  to  Christians.  Planudes  excerpted  from  it  a  selection 
that  particularly  interested  him.®°  Excerpts  from  the  Theosophia  were 
also  copied  into  two  later  codices  connected  with  him.®' 

On  fos.  3-6  (now  displaced  at  the  start,  but  probably  originally 
at  the  end  of  ms. 32. 16)  Planudes  copied  a  number  of  epigrams 
derived  from  a  collection  assembled  in  its  last  form  in  the  early  tenth 
century  (the  so-called  Greek  Anthologp).  Some  others  were  copied  on 
fos.  383r-384r.  This  is  the  first  evidence  of  his  interest  in  this  type 
of  poetry,  of  which  he  assembled  a  much  larger  collection  later  in 
his  life  (section  IV,  below). 

Closely  connected  with  the  Hellenistic  poetry  collected  in  ms. 
Laur.32.16  is  a  poem  in  270  hexameters  known  as  Planudes’  Idyll, 
modelled  on  the  ‘Idylls’  of  Theokritos  and  consisting  of  a  dialogue 
between  two  peasants.  It  is  preserved  in  the  Neapolitan  ms.Borbon.l65 
(II.F.9),  dating  from  c.  1325,  copied  in  a  scholarly  circle  connected 
with  Planudes.®'^ 


Ibid.,  p.  XVII. 

G.  W.  Bowersock,  L’Ellmismo  net  Mondo  Tardoantico  (Bari,  1992),  pp.  69-70,  73. 
Cf.  recently  E.  Livrea,  “B  poeta  e  il  vescovo.  La  questione  Nonniana  e  la 
storia”,  Prometheus,  13  (1987),  pp.  97-123. 

“  A.  Cameron  (1993),  ref.  II.7,  pp.  211  12. 

A.  Turyn  (1972),  ref  11.32,  I.  p.  39. 

Ibid.,  and  K.  VVendel  (1950),  ref.  1.14,  col.  2219. 
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III 

Planudes  studied,  and  sometimes  tried  to  improve,  a  number  of  writ¬ 
ings  of  other  major  authors.  In  some  of  these  he  made  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  preservation  of  good  texts  and  in  the  cases  of  Pausanias, 
and  of  some  of  the  writings  of  Plutarch,  may  have  been  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  saving  works  that  otherwise  might  have  become  lost. 

It  is  notoriously  difficult  to  differentiate  between  the  commentaries 
of  Planudes  and  of  his  leading  contemporaries  (Moschopulos,  Demetrios 
Triklinios,  Thomas  Magistros)  on  the  plays  of  the  Athenian  drama¬ 
tists.®^  “Attic  drama  does  seem  not  to  have  been  among  Planudes’ 
main  interests”;®'*  but  a  number  of  manuscripts  contain  marginal  scho¬ 
lia  showing  that  Planudes  commented  on  portions  of  the  three  plays 
of  Sophocles  {Ajax,  Electra,  Oedipus  Tyrannus)  and  the  three  plays  of 
Euripides  {Hecuba,  Orestes,  Phoenissae),  selected  for  use  in  the  schools. 
In  the  latter  case  he  chiefly  commented  on  the  Hecuba.  But,  appar¬ 
ently,  he  never  edited  these  Sophoclean  and  Euripidean  ‘triads’.®® 
Thucydides  is  generally  regarded  as  the  greatest  ancient  Greek 
historian  (second  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.)  and  a  succession  of 
Byzantine  historians  modelled  their  style  on  him.  We  still  have  two 
Thucydidean  manuscripts  which  belonged  to  Planudes.  One  had  been 
owned  previously  by  Theodora  Raulaina,  niece  of  Emperor  Michael 
VIII,  and  Planudes  wrote  in  it  a  notice  of  the  death  of  this  friend 
of  his  on  7  December  1 300.  This  manuscript,  ms.Monacensis  (Miin- 
chen)  gr.430,  dates  from  the  eleventh  century  and  appears  to  descend 
from  one  of  the  two  main  archetypes  of  Thucydides.  Planudes  wrote 
a  number  of  marginal  notes  in  it.  His  second  codex  (ms. Kassel. hist., 
fob  3)  began  to  be  annotated  by  him  in  1302.®® 

Theophrastus  {c.  372— c.  285  B.C.),  succeeded  Aristotle  in  322  as 
the  head  of  the  Athenian  Academy.  The  ‘Life’  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
attributed  to  him  over  two  hundred  works,  but  only  a  few  have  sur¬ 
vived  complete.  Theophrastus  was  a  teacher  of  philosophy  and  a 
scientific  inquirer  rather  than  an  original  philosopher.  His  Characters 


®  A  Garzya  (1974),  ref.  II.  10,  no.  XXIII,  p,  200. 

*’'*  H.  C.  Giinther,  The  Manuscripts  and  the  Transmission  of  the  Palaeologan  Scholia  on 
the  Euripidean  Triad  (Darmstadt,  1955),  p.  34. 

“  Ibid.,  pp.  25-34. 

“  S.  Kougeas  (1907),  ref.  11.25;  G.  B.  Alberti  (ed.),  ITmcydidis  Histoiiae,  I  (Rome, 
1972),  pp.  XVI,  XL-XLi;  B.  Hemmerdinger,  Essai  sur  I’Histoire  du  Texte  de  Ihucydide 
(Paris,  1955),  pp.  45-46. 
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(319  B.C.),  which  attracted  Planudes,  are  unlike  any  other  of  his 
works. They  may  have  reproduced  lectures  and  may  have  been 
intended  as  entertainment.  They  consist  of  30  brief  sketches  of  peo¬ 
ple,  each  of  whom  has  some  disagreeable  trait.  They  are  perfectly 
worded  and  hnely  observed.  It  is  his  one  work  that  produced  imi¬ 
tation  through  the  ages  and  continued  to  be  remembered. 

All  its  texts  have  been  preserved  exclusively  as  parts  of  rhetorical 
collections,®®  and  Planudes  so  treated  them  (above,  Chapter  11).  At 
some  early  stage  they  had  been  divided  into  two  books  (nos.  1  —  15, 
16-30).  Planudes  rediscovered  the  hrst  volume,  either  in  ms.Par.gr. 
1983  (lOth-1 1th  century)  or  some  copy  of  it.®®  Some  of  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  his  edition  actually  name  him  as  its  compiler  (e.g.  Florentine 
ms. San  Marco  294). 

As  with  the  works  of  Plutarch,  Planudes  sought  to  rediscover 
a  more  complete  set  of  the  Characters.  A  fuller  collection,  including 
character-sketches  16-23,  preserved  in  the  Miinchen  ms.Monacensis 
gr.327,  may  have  been  the  product  of  his  subsequent  discoveries.^® 
“The  text  offered  by  the  medieval  manuscripts  may  be  the  most  cor¬ 
rupt  of  any  major  work  of  Greek  Antiquity”  and  the  papyri  frag¬ 
ments  show  that  this  was  an  ancient  feature.^'  Planudes  possibly, 
emended  his  versions. 

Planudes  made  an  important  contribution  to  the  preservation  of 
good  texts  of  the  historical  geographer,  Strabo  and,  possibly,  Pausanias. 
Geography  does  not  seem  to  have  interested  most  Byzantine  schol¬ 
ars.  Hence  the  prolonged  neglect  of  Ptolemy’s  Geography  until  Planudes 
brought  it  back  into  circulation  (section  VII,  below).  But  Strabo’s 
Geography  is  a  historical  rather  than  a  scientihc  work. 

Strabo  (64/63  B.C. — after  20  A.D.)  wrote  his  Geography  late  in  life 
and  it  is  his  only  surviving  work.  He  came  from  an  ancient  aristo¬ 
cratic  family  from  Asia  Minor,  travelled  extensively  and  was  a  friend 
of  important  Romans. 


My  account  is  based  chiefly  on  the  latest  edition  by  J.  Rusten  (1993),  ref. 
11.29.  See  also,  G.  Pasquali,  “Sui  caratteri  di  Teofrasto”  in  his  Scritli  Filologici  (ed. 
F.  Bornmann  and  others,  Florence,  1986). 

“  N.  G.  Wilson,  “The  manuscripts  of  Theophrastus”,  Scriptorium,  16  (1962),  pp. 
96-99. 

P.  Steinmetz  (ed.),  Theophrast.  Charactere,  (Mitnchen,  1 960),  pp.  1 ,  39-40. 

™  Ibid.,  pp.  39-40. 

J.  Rusten  (1993),  ref  11.29,  p.  28. 

G.  Aujac,  Strabon  et  la  science  de  son  Temps  (Paris,  1966);  E.  B.  Fryde,  “The  his¬ 
torical  interests  of  Guarino  of  Verona  and  his  translation  of  Strabo’s  Geography” 
in  my  Humanism  and  Renaissance  Historiography  (London,  1983),  no.  3. 
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He  stressed  that  geography  was  a  Greek  science”  and  his  immense 
Geography  in  1 7  books  is  the  largest  work  of  historical  geography  left 
to  us  from  antiquity,  providing  a  “delightful  encyclopaedia  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  information”.  He  is  “still  a  Greek  author  whom  it  is  agree¬ 
able  to  read”.”  It  is  a  first-rate  source  of  information  for  countries 
he  knew  well  personally,  especially  Asia  Minor  (of  special  interest  to 
Planudes).  He  furnishes  much  of  what  is  known  about  the  geo¬ 
graphical  and  astronomical  researches  of  Eratosthenes,  perhaps  the 
most  original  of  the  Hellenistic  geographers  (3rd  century  B.G.).  For 
example,  he  preserved  the  marvellous  comment  of  Eratosthenes,  who 
was  a  complete  disbeliever  in  the  value  of  Homer  as  a  geographi¬ 
cal  source,  that  “You  will  find  the  scene  of  Odysseus’  wanderings  when 
you  find  the  cobbler  who  sewed  up  the  bag  of  winds”. Strabo  was 
a  great  admirer  of  his  fellow  Stoic,  Poseidonios  (c.  135-c.  50  B.G.), 
whom  he  extolled  as  “one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  philosophers 
of  our  time”.”  He  is  one  of  the  most  important  sources  for  what 
we  know  of  the  historical,  scientific  and  religious  writings  of  this  out¬ 
standing  Stoic  scholar. 

Strabo’s  Geography  could  never  have  become  a  manageable  school- 
text,  but  the  collection  of  excerpts  from  it  assembled  by  Planudes  in 
his  Collectanea  is  the  biggest  item  in  this  selection  of  miscellaneous 
texts.”  His  contribution  to  the  preservation  and  emendation  of  Strabo 
has  been  diversely  assessed  by  scholars.  Aubrey  Diller,  the  greatest 
authority  on  him  has  been  cautious  and  so  has  N.  G.  Wilson. 

The  Planudean  excerpts  were  certainly  copied  from  the  present 
Parisian  (Bibl.Nat.)  ms.gr.  1393.  Diller  cautiously  remarked  that  “though 
it  is  likely,  it  is  not  certain”  that  Planudes  produced  or  possessed 
this  codex.  N.  G.  Wilson  does  not  go  beyond  that.^®  I  think  it  prob¬ 
able  that  it  was  commissioned  by  Planudes,  especially  as  the  person 
who  wrote  it  was  also  responsible  for  writing  two  codices  of  Ptolemy’s 
Geography  with  maps,  which  points  to  a  Planudean  commission.^® 


A.  Momigliano,  “Polibio,  Posidonio  e  I’lmperialismo  Romano”,  Alii  della  Accademia 
delle  Scienze  di  Torino,  II,  107  (1972-73),  p.  694  (a  copy  given  to  me  by  my  late  friend). 

G.  C.  Richards,  “Strabo:  the  Anatolian  who  failed  of  Roman  recognition”, 
Greece  and  Rome,  10  (1941),  pp.  88,  90. 

P.  M.  Fraser,  “Eratosthenes  of  Gyrene”,  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy,  56 
(1971),  p.  18  and  n.  2. 

™  Aujac,  op.  cit.  (1966),  p.  75. 

”  A.  Diller  (1975),  ref  II.8,  p.  89. 

™  Ibid.,  p.  90;  Wilson  (1983),  ref  1.16,  p.  234. 

”  Diller,  ibid.,  p.  71. 
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Diller  regarded  ms. Par.  1393  as  the  second  best  codex  of  Strabo 
after  the  tenth  century  ms.Par.gr.  1397.®°  Ms.  1393  is  a  gigantic  folio 
from  the  time  of  Planudes  containing  the  whole  of  Strabo  except 
for  parts  of  book  VIII  and  book  IX,  missing  in  the  source  from 
which  it  was  copied.®'  For  books  I- VII  it  derives  from  the  same  tex¬ 
tual  tradition  as  ms.  1397. 

There  are  numerous  corrections  in  ms.  1393,  often  peculiar  to  it. 
Diller  regarded  them  as  possibly  due  to  Planudes.®^  He  certainly  pro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  further  novel  readings  in  the  excerpts  copied  by 
him  into  the  Collectanea.  They  have  mostly  been  accepted  as  proba¬ 
bly  correct  by  modern  editors  of  Strabo.®®  Excerpts  from  books  12-13 
are  particularly  prominent,  showing  Planudes’  special  interest  in  his 
native  region,  as  his  family  came  from  Nicomedia  on  the  north-west¬ 
ern  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

Speaking  of  these  excerpts  from  Strabo  and  the  ones  from  Pausanias, 
which  followed  next,  A.  Diller  commented  on  their  intelligent  and 
attentive  handling  by  Planudes.  “He  does  not  always  quote  verbatim, 
but  omits,  compresses,  smooths  over,  and  rounds  off  occasionally. 
He  does  not  introduce  foreign  matter  into  his  excerpts.”®"* 

The  Description  of  Greece  by  Pausanias  was  written  during  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180  A.D.).  We  do  not  know 
which  of  several  men  of  that  name  was  the  author.  It  was  based  on 
his  travels,  is  an  honest  account,  but  needs  to  be  checked  by  other 
sources.  It  has  been  an  indispensable  aid  to  all  the  modern  studies 
of  ancient  Greece.®® 

Pausanias  attracted  almost  no  notice  during  the  early  Byzantine 
period  until  Planudes  rescued  him.  There  are  168  excerpts  in  his 
Collectanea,  derived  from  all  the  extant  ten  books,  and,  in  extent,  they 
amount  to  about  half  as  much  as  the  excerpts  from  Strabo.  Planudes’ 
manuscript  was  probably  the  archetype  of  all  the  texts  we  have.®® 

The  ‘Meditations’  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  (ruled  161-180 
A.D.)  are  a  fascinating  text,  the  reflections  of  a  predominantly  Stoic 


Ibid.,  p.  72. 

Ibid.,  pp.  70-76. 

Ibid.,  p.  89  and  n.  2. 

Ibid.,  p.  90,  n.  3. 

A.  Diller  (1983),  ref.  1.3,  no.  17,  p.  156. 

Ibid.,  no.  16;  M.  Casevitz  and  others  (eds.),  Pausanias,  Description  de  la  Grece,  I 
(Paris,  Bude  Coll.,  1992),  pp.  ix-xxix. 

“  A.  Diller  (1983),  ref  1.3,  nos.  17,  18,  36.  On  p.  344  of  no.  36  Diller  suggests 
that  “the  archetype  was  probably  Planudes’  codex”. 
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philosopher  on  his  education  and  life  as  the  ruler  of  the  Roman 
world.  He  never  called  himself  a  Stoic  and  he  gives  much  attention 
also  to  Plato  and  other  thinkers.  He  wrote  for  himself,  probably  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.®’ 

The  extant  versions  may  contain  much  that  may  be  corrupt.  Hence 
old  manuscripts  containing  excerpts  deserve  attention  and  texts  copied 
by  Planudes  are  among  these.  Ms.Laur.55.7  (a  collection  of  gram¬ 
matical  works,  on  which  see  below,  section  V)  expressly  attributes 
some  such  excerpts  to  Planudes  on  fo.  251  and  there  are  others  on 
fos.  260  and  265—71  (only  from  books  4—12).  They  are  all  confined 
to  moral  precepts.  Modern  editors  do  not  regard  them  as  coming 
from  an  independent  codex  of  the  “Meditations”,  but  from  older  mis¬ 
cellaneous  collections  of  excerpts,  of  uncertain  provenance.®® 

Plutarch  (c.  46— c.  126  A.D.)®®  was  a  representative  member  of  provin¬ 
cial  Greek  aristocracies  who  had  come  to  accept  Roman  imperial 
rule  as  a  guarantee  of  their  properties  and  continued  prosperity.  He 
was  a  Roman  citizen  and  a  permanent  priest  at  Delphi.  Educated 
by  Platonist  teachers,  he  retained  a  life-long  devotion  to  Plato’s  writ¬ 
ings,  which  he  interpreted  personally  in  some  of  his  “moral  essays”. 
He  was  widely-read,  urbane  and  sincerely  pious.  He  wrote  in  the 
Doric  dialect  of  his  native  Boeotia,  but  his  style  was  quite  varied,  to 
suit  his  subject  matter.  “Of  all  the  Greeks  he  was  one  of  the  easi¬ 
est  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  as  a  writer”.  He  was  not  a  disciplined 
scholar,  nor  in  any  “strict  sense  a  learned  man”.  But  there  was  obvi¬ 
ous  sincerity  and  creative  originality  in  his  ethical  and  psychological 
interests  and  he  was  a  graceful  essayist,  kind  and  well-intentioned.®® 
In  1294,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  announcing  his  project  to  edit  all 


P.  A.  Brunt,  “Marcus  Aurelius  in  his  Meditations",  Journal  of  Roman  Studies,  64 
(1974);  E.  V.  Maltese,  “Postille  ai  Pensieri  di  Marco  Aurelio”,  Studi  Italiani  di  Filologia 
Classica,  76  (1986);  E.  Amis  “The  Stoicism  of  Marcus  Aurelius”  in  W.  Haase  (ed.), 
Aufstieg  und  Niedergang  der  Rdmischen  Welt,  Der  Prinzipat,  36,  pt.  3  (Berlin,  1989). 

A.  S.  L.  Farquharson  (ed.),  ITie  Meditations  o  f  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  I 
(Oxford,  1944),  pp.  xxii,  xxx-xxxiv.  J.  J.  Keaney  in  Byzantinische  Jeitschrift,  64 
(1971),  p.  313  has  called  the  source  of  these  excerpts  “a  scholastic  anthology”. 

“  One  of  the  best  biographies  is  by  D.  A.  Russell  (1972),  ref  11.28.  For  die  last¬ 
ing  influence  of  Plato  on  him  see  C.  Froidefrond,  “Plutarque  et  le  Platonisme”  in 
W.  Haase  (ed.),  Aufstieg  und  Niedergang  der  Rdmischen  Welt,  Der  Prinzipat,  36,  pt.  1 
(Berlin,  1987),  pp.  184-233. 

A.  W.  Gomme,  A  Historical  Commentaiy  on  Thucydides,  I  (Oxford,  1 945),  pp.  54-55; 
B.  A.  Van  Groningen,  “General  literary  tendencies  in  the  second  century  A.D.”, 
Adnemosyne,  4th  ser.,  18  (1965),  pp.  45-46,  48;  M.  I.  Finley  (ed.).  The  Portable  Greek 
Historians  (1959,  Pelican  reprint  1980),  p.  16. 
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the  works  of  Plutarch,  Planudes  explained  that  he  loved  him  dearly.®' 
Plutarch’s  high  moral  tone,  his  distaste  for  anything  improper  in 
literature,  as  well  as  the  ease  and  charm  of  his  style  were  bound 
to  appeal  to  Planudes.  Besides,  Plutarch  offered  an  encyclopedia 
of  Hellenic  knowledge  which  Planudes  was  most  eager  to  recover. 
Other  leading  members  of  the  court  circle,  like  Theodore  Metochites, 
the  favourite  adviser  of  Andronikos  II,  shared  this  predilection 
for  Plutarch.®^ 

We  possess  today  perhaps  about  half  of  the  treatises  written  by 
Plutarch.®®  They  might  be  divided  into  three  main  categories.  There 
are  the  Lives  of  the  Illustnous  Greeks  and  Romans.  Twenty-four  pairs  once 
existed,  each  pairing  a  Greek  with  a  Roman,  out  of  which  one  pair 
had  been  lost.  There  appear  to  have  been  two  separate  transliter¬ 
ations  of  them  into  minuscule.  These  resulted  in  a  two-volume  edi¬ 
tion  and  a  three-volume  edition,  Planudes  using  chiefly  the  latter. 
Plutarch  wrote  his  Lives  partly  to  provide  edifying  moral  lessons  and 
examples  of  conduct  that  should  be  imitated.  When  his  heroes  were 
not  only  statesmen  but  also  thinkers,  like  Cicero,  he  was  apt  to  treat 
that  intellectual  aspect  very  inadequately.®'* 

He  also  wrote  a  series  of  the  lives  of  Roman  emperors.  To  judge 
by  the  only  two  surviving  ones  (Galba  and  Otho,  in  69  A.D.),  he 
was  chiefly  concerned  with  providing  accounts  of  their  periods  as 
rulers.  Planudes  inserted  those  two  within  his  edition  of  the  so-called 
Moralia.  They  acquired  this  description  from  the  initial  twenty-one 
‘ethical’  treatises  in  medieval  Byzantine  collections,  but  it  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer  for  the  rest  and  “Diverse  essays”  would  be  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  title.  Some  are  deeply  moving  (e.g.  the  “Consolation  to  my 
wife”  on  the  death  of  their  daughter). 

“No  other  classical  author,  apart  from  those  occupying  a  central 
place  in  the  school  curriculum  was  so  frequently  transcribed”.  N.  G. 
Wilson  mentions  twenty-two  extant  codices  of  his  works  copied  during 
the  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.®®  Modern  editors  try  to 


P.  A.  M.  Leone  (1991),  ref.  1. 10,  letter  106,  on  p.  169. 

R.  ffirzel,  Plutarchos  (Leipzig,  1912),  p.  100. 

The  account  that  follows  of  the  editions  of  Plutarch  by  Planudes  and  his  cir¬ 
cle  is  based  mainly  on  R.  Flacelite  (1993),  ref  11.9;  J.  Irigoin  and  R.  Flaceliere 
(1987),  ref.  11.23;  A.  Garzya  (and  others,  1988),  ref,  11.11. 

E,  B.  Fryde,  “The  beginnings  of  Italian  humanist  historiography:  the  ‘New 
Cicero’  of  Leonardo  Bruni”  in  my  Humanism  and  Renaissance  Historiography  (London, 
1983),  pp.  50-51. 

N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  1.16,  p.  151. 
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separate  those  early  copies  from  the  Planudean  edition  of  1294—96 
and  its  descendants.  They  criticize  Planudes  for  creating  perplexing 
problems  by  his  emendations.  “For  those  who  seek  to  recover  the 
original  text  of  Plutarch,  the  Planudean  edition  represents  more 
an  obstacle  than  an  aid.‘^®  But  this  overlooks  the  possibility  that 
Planudes  may  have  rescued  some  texts  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
lost.  Also,  as  A.  Garzya  has  pointed  out,  not  all  his  new  readings 
were  merely  conjectures,  and  some,  probably,  derived  from  older 
manuscripts,  now  lost.®^ 

Although  the  Planudean  edition  has  provoked  these  grumbles  of 
modern  scholars,  it  is  in  many  ways  an  admirable  achievement.  The 
study  of  the  modern  editions  of  Plutarch’s  Moralia  increases  one’s 
appreciation  of  the  textual  minefield  that  Planudes  tried  to  traverse 
and  we  recognize  that  he  repeatedly  made  a  very  good  job  of  it. 

We  can  reconstruct  the  successive  stages  of  Planudes’  Plutarchian 
editions  of  both  the  Lives  and  the  69  Moralia  known  to  him®®  (“all 
that  I  had  found”,  as  he  put  it  in  his  autograph  fair  copy  of  1301).®® 
Of  the  Moralia  edited  by  him,  at  least  eight  may  not  be  works  of 
Plutarch. 

Probably  in  the  course  of  1294-95  the  first  draft  was  compiled, 
copied  by  Planudes  and  nine  collaborators  (the  Milanese  ms.  Ambro- 
sianus  C.126  inf).  As  we  still  have  the  manuscript  from  which  he 
derived  the  initial  twenty-one  Moralia,  corrected  and  annotated  by 
Planudes  (ms.  Mosquensis  gr.352),  his  editorial  methods  can  be  stud¬ 
ied  best  in  these  texts,  and  I  have  commented  on  this  in  section  III 
of  chapter  9.  Where  Planudes  lacked  a  portion  of  the  text,  he  noted 
the  fact.  Thus,  in  “The  Platonic  Questions”,  copied  by  Planudes 
personally,  he  recorded  that  he  “had  not  found  the  beginning” 
(discovered  only  later  in  the  fourteenth  century).  Each  of  the  four 
remaining  portions  of  the  Moralia  (nos.  22-34,  35-43,  44—50,  51-69), 
including  the  “Lives  of  the  Emperors  Galba  and  Otho”  (nos.  25-26), 
were  derived  by  Planudes  from  a  different  combination  of  sources. 

In  preparation  for  a  fair  copy  Planudes  carefully  revised  this  first 
draft,  which  was  then  recopied  by  a  single  scribe  as  our  Parisian 


Irigoin  and  Flaceliere  (1987),  ref.  11.23,  p,  CCLXXVI. 

A.  Garzya  (and  others,  1988),  ref  II.  11,  p.  27. 

They  are  listed  in  D.  A.  Russell  (1972),  ref  11.28,  pp.,  164-71. 
Irigoin  and  Flaceliere  (1987),  ref  11.23,  p.  ccLXXiii. 

Ibid.,  p.  CCLXXVII. 
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(Bibl.Nat.)  ms.gr.  1671.  Planudes  kept  it  by  him  and  continued  to 
revise  it.  In  1301  he  copied  it  himself  (Venetian  ms.Marcianus  gr.481) 
and  he  also  included  an  ancient  list  of  Plutarch’s  works,  probably  a 
catalogue  from  some  ancient  library,  usually  called  the  “List  of 
Lamprias”,  which  contained  many  treatises  not  available  to  Planudes. 
His  pupils  continued  to  amplify  this  Plutarchian  legacy.  Thus,  ms. 
Vat.gr.  139,  copied  in  the  early  fourteenth  century  from  the  ini¬ 
tial  draft  of  ms.  Ambrosianus,  included  also  the  newly  rediscovered 
nine  books  of  ITie  Table  Talk.  Lastly,  a  huge  codex  copied  around  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  (ms.Parisinus  gr.  1672),  besides 
incorporating  this  addition,  added  seven  more  items  rediscovered 
after  Planudes’  time  (not  all  authentic).  The  Planudean  codices  of 
Plutarch  became  parents  of  a  huge  family  of  manuscripts  copied  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 


IV 

One  of  the  special  interests  of  Planudes,  pursued  by  him  over  many 
years,  was  the  assemblage  of  selections  of  Greek  epigrams  which  we 
call  the  Greek  Anthology.'^"^  An  important  group  within  them,  of  excep¬ 
tional  freshness  and  formal  perfection,  were  the  Hellenistic  epigrams. 
It  was  in  this  genre  that  some  of  the  Hellenistic  poets  wrote  their 
best  lyric  poetry  and  created  their  most  accomplished  masterpieces. 

In  his  earliest  known  collection  of  hexametric  poetry,  ms.Laur.32. 16, 
containing  so  much  Hellenistic  (Alexandrian)  poetry,  Planudes  copied 
in  his  own  hand  a  selection  of  epigrams.  This  was  the  hrst  instal¬ 
ment  of  his  quest,  prelude  to  a  greatly  expanded  collection  put 
together  by  him  about  twenty  years  later,  including  many  Hellenistic 
epigrams.  The  epigrams  in  ms.32.16,  were  derived  from  the  “Garland 
of  Meleager”,  the  earliest  component  of  the  Anthology,  dating  from 
around  the  last  decade  of  the  1st  century  B.C.'”* 


A.  Garzya  (and  others,  1988),  ref.  II. 11,  pp.  11-12. 

This  section  is  based  chiefly  on  A.  S.  F.  Gow  (1958),  ref.  11.19;  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  R.  Aubreton  and  F.  Buffiere,  ref.II,  nos.  1-3;  A.  Cameron  (1993),  ref  II. 7. 

R.  Pfeiffer,  “The  future  of  studies  in  the  field  of  Hellenistic  poetry”,  Journal 
of  Hellenic  Studies,  75  (1955),  p.  73;  A.  S.  F.  Gow  and  D.  L.  Page  (eds.).  The  Greek 
Anthology.  Hellenistic  Epigrams,  I  (Cambridge,  1965). 

A.  Cameron,  “The  Garlands  of  Meleager  and  Philip”,  Greek,  Roman  and  Byzantine 
Studies,  9  (1968),  p.  323. 
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Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  modern  literature  on  that  “bewil¬ 
dering  book”  (A.  S.  F.  Gow’s  comment),  it  is  desirable  to  trace  the 
gradual  formation  of  the  selection.  The  final  stage  occurred  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  tenth  century,  when  an  imperial  official  named 
Kephalas,  of  whom  we  have  a  record  in  917,  transliterated  into 
minuscule  an  older  codex,  or  possibly  brought  together  several  hith¬ 
erto  separate  collections.  The  volume  created  by  him  is  the  ances¬ 
tor  of  our  surviving  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Anthologji.  None  of  them 
is  complete.  The  Planudean  selection,  preserved  in  his  autograph 
codex,  the  Venetian  ms.Marcianus  gr.481,  completed  in  1301,  con¬ 
tains  388  epigrams  that  are  missing  elsewhere.  He  was  careless  in 
recording  the  names  of  the  authors,  which  are  available  in  some 
older  manuscripts. Presumably  most  of  these  ancient  writers  meant 
nothing  to  him,  and  he  only  wanted  to  have  their  poetry.  This  is 
in  keeping  with  his  profound  ignorance  of  much  ancient  history 
(below,  section  VI). 

Besides  leaving  out  many  epigrams  which  he  considered  morally 
offensive  (above,  section  I),  Planudes  also  emended  some  of  the  texts. 
Some  of  these  emendations  were  probably  his  own  conjectures,  but 
they  are  often  superior  to  corrupt  readings  in  other  manuscripts. 
Where  he  alone  has  true  readings  it  is  “very  improbable  that  most 
are  conjectures”.'*  Presumably  Planudes  was  using  superior  older 
manuscripts. 

Furthermore,  he  appears  to  have  added  some  epigrams  from  a 
variety  of  sources  quite  unconnected  with  the  tenth-century  Anthology 
of  Kephalas.  One  such  admirable  addition  may  be  the  moving  epitaph 
on  Constantina,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  and  wife  of  his 
successor  Maurice,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  emperors,  put  to 
death  with  her  husband  and  eight  children  by  the  usurper  Phokas 
(after  November  602).  It  is  possible  that  he  derived  it  from  the  his¬ 
torian  Zonaras  or  another  writer  of  the  twelfth  century.'"^ 

Modern  editions  of  the  Anthobgy  are  based  on  much  fuller  collec¬ 
tions  which  were  rediscovered  only  in  the  seventeenth  century,  or 
even  later.  The  Planudean  selection  is  used  in  them  merely  as  a  sup¬ 
plementary  source,  where  it  offers  superior  readings,  or  contains  epi¬ 
grams  uniquely  preserved  or  added  by  Planudes. 


Ibid.,  p,  344. 

A.  S.  F.  Gow  and  D.  L.  Page  (eds.),  The  Greek  Anthology.  The  Garland  of  Philip 
and  Some  Contemporary  Epigrams  (Cambridge,  1968),  p.  Liii. 

A.  Cameron  (1993),  ref.  II. 7,  pp.  215-16. 
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To  return  to  Planudes’  own  interest  in  the  Anthology.  He  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  preoccupied  with  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  A  fair  copy  of 
the  ms.Marcianus  gr.481  was  transcribed  for  him,  which  he  then 
corrected  in  his  own  hand  (British  Library,  ms.Addit.  16.409).  Sub¬ 
sequently,  Planudes  reorganized  his  collection  in  order  to  regroup  epi¬ 
grams  on  the  same  topics.  A  fair  copy  of  this  survives  in  ms.Parisinus 
gr.  2744,  copied  by  a  scribe  who  is  known  to  have  worked  subse¬ 
quently  for  his  friend  (perhaps  former  pupil),  Demetrios  Triklinios. 


V 

Various  treatises  of  Planudes  arising  out  of  his  teaching  of  rhetoric 
and  grammar  have  been  surveyed  in  chapter  1 1 .  But  there  is  one 
work  by  him,  on  what  might  be  called  linguistic  theory,  so  personal 
to  him  that  it  seems  best  to  discuss  it  in  this  chapter,  devoted  to  his 
most  distinctive  achievements. 

This  is  his  treatise  on  syntax,  one  of  his  most  sophisticated  writ¬ 
ings.  One  of  the  best  versions  is  in  a  collection  of  fifty  grammatical 
writings  in  the  Florentine  ms.Laur.55.7  (above  section  III  of  chap¬ 
ter  11).  It  is  there  on  fos.406— 15,  copied  after  1314.'“ 

Such  fragmentary  glimpses  as  we  might  catch  of  the  grammatical 
and  linguistic  studies  of  the  Hellenistic  pioneers  of  these  disciplines 
we  owe  largely  to  their  Byzantine  successors,  and  especially  to  Planudes 
and  his  disciples  and  associates.  We  have  now  only  a  part  of  what 
was  available  to  them  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  sure  what  any  of 
them  may  have  used. 

In  antiquity  the  study  of  Greek  (and  Latin)  grammars  was  much 
influenced  by  Stoic  philosophers.  However,  for  the  Stoics  these  stud¬ 
ies  were  only  an  element  in  pursuit  of  wider  philosophical  inquiries. 
They  formed  part  of  their  concern  with  the  logic  of  truthful  thought 
and  discourse.  This  introduced  peculiar  limitations  and  distortions 
into  grammatical  studies.  The  Stoics  had  distinctive  doctrines  about 
the  origin  and  nature  of  words.  They  were  convinced  that  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  words  should  represent  the  nature  of  the  things  denoted  by 
them.  Furthermore,  the  right  use  of  words  was  essential  to  safeguard 
correct  ‘Hellenic’  usage.'® 


">®  E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref.  1.5,  vol.  I,  pp.  375-80,  408-9. 

G.  Murray,  “The  beginning  of  grammar  or  first  attempts  at  a  science  of  lan¬ 
guage  in  Greece”  in  his  Greek  Studies  (Oxvord,  1946);  M.  Frede,  “Principles  of  Stoic 
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This  preoccupation  with  individual  words  led  to  excessive  con¬ 
centration  on  the  grammar  of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  each 
studied  in  isolation  from  others,  and  a  comparative  neglect  of  the 
combined  use  of  words  in  sentences.  That  meant  that  syntax  had 
never  been  discussed  adequately  by  the  Stoics,  or  the  ancient  Greek 
grammarians  who  followed  them."” 

The  work  in  four  books  on  syntax  by  Apollonios  Dyskolos,  who 
was  active  at  Alexandria  in  the  second  century  A.D.,  was  regarded 
later  as  the  most  authoritative.'"  Apollonios  certainly  did  not  intend 
to  write  a  textbook.  The  length  and  style  of  his  grammatical  writ¬ 
ings  are  much  more  reminiscent  of  research  papers,"^  and  notori¬ 
ously  difficult  to  understand."”  Priscian,  writing  at  Constantinople  in 
the  sixth  century  A.D.,  was  a  more  lucid  and  masterful  scholar. 
While  Planudes  knew  the  writings  of  Apollonios,  he  was  much  more 
indebted  to  Priscian’s  Latin  Grammatical  Institutions}'*  This  was  one 
of  several  benefits  from  Planudes’  familiarity  with  Latin,  so  unusual 
among  Byzantines. 

Planudes  provided  the  first  really  systematic  exposition  of  Greek 
syntax  in  a  single  volume.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  pio¬ 
neering  features  of  it  (though  there  are  many  others)  is  his  discus¬ 
sion  of  what  modern  students  of  linguistics  call  the  ‘localist’  usage 
of  cases  in  declensions  (four  in  Greek)  with  three  different  cases  being 
used  to  indicate  movement  to  or  fiom  a  place  or  presence  in  a  place."” 
He  adapted  skilfully  Priscian’s  discussion  of  the  use  of  the  more 
numerous  Latin  cases  (six)  to  the  smaller  range  of  the  Greek  ones 
(four):  while  the  Latin  uses  the  ablative  to  convey  presence  in  a  place 
or  movement  away  from  it,  the  Greek,  which  lacks  the  ablative,  uses 
the  dative  in  the  first  instance  and  genitive  in  the  second.  Planudes 
also  illustrated  in  detail  the  alternative  possibilities  of  indicating 
location  through  prefacing  nouns  by  appropriate  prepositions  (the 


grammar”  in  J.  M.  Rist  (ed.),  ITie  Stoics  (Berkeley,  1978);  L.  Holtz,  Donat  el  la  tra¬ 
dition  de  1‘enseignement  grammatical .  .  .  (Paris,  1981),  pp.  3-9. 

D.  Bonnet,  “La  place  de  la  syntaxe  dans  les  traites  de  la  grammaire  grecque 
des  origines  an  XII'  sitele”,  LAntiquite  Classique,  36  (1967),  pp.  22-46;  M.  Frede, 
Essays  in  Ancient  Philosophy  (Oxford,  1987),  no.  17,  especially  pp.  351-56. 

Ed.  By  G.  Uhlig,  Apollonii  Dyscoli  “De  Constructione”  libri  quattuor  (Leipzig,  1910). 

R.  H.  Robins  (1993),  ref.  IIL5,  p.  29. 

L.  D.  Reynolds  and  N.  G.  Wilson,  Scribes  and  Scholars.  A  Glide  to  the  Transmission 
of  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  (2nd  ed.,  Oxford,  1974),  p.  39. 

R.  H.  Robins  (1993),  ref  IIL5,  pp.  209-11,  225-26. 

My  account  of  the  ‘localist’  usage  is  based  on  works  in  section  3  of  the  bib¬ 
liography  to  this  chapter. 
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Greek  equivalents  of  to,  from  and  in),  followed  by  the  right  case. 

For  Planudes  aU  this  was  exclusively  a  matter  for  inquiry  into  cor¬ 
rect  linguistic  usage  freed  from  any  connection  with  wider  logical  or 
philosophical  problems.  He  went  much  further  than  Priscian  in 
attempting  to  explain  what  cases  should  be  used  in  each  instance.''® 
He  reads  like  a  modern  linguistic  specialist. 

“No-one  would  suggest  that  a  localist  theory  sprang .  .  .  from  the 
head  of  Planudes.”  Earlier  Greek  grammarians  had  touched  upon 
it,  and  so  had  Priscian.  “But  it  received  its  first  recorded,  explicit 
presentation  at  the  hands  of  Planudes”."^  He  is  the  first  scholar  to 
use  the  verb  theorein  (“to  examine  theoretically”)  in  this  discussion  of 
the  correct  usage  of  locative  cases."®  Planudes  was  attempting  to 
provide  a  general  explanation  of  linguistic  phenomena  and  “to  find 
ways  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  underlying  principles  of  grammar”."® 

Planudes  did  not  translate  Priscian’s  Institutiones  Grammaticales  into 
Greek.  But  he  did  translate  the  second  best  thing,  the  much  shorter 
Latin  Ars  Minor  of  Aelius  Donatus,  the  leading  grammarian  at 
Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  A.D.  The  treatise  trans¬ 
lated  by  Planudes  was  the  shorter  and  more  elementary  of  the  two 
grammars  composed  by  Donatus,  distinguished  by  its  clarity  and 
judicious  selection  of  materials.  In  the  Latin  West  it  remained  for 
centuries  the  standard  textbook.'®" 


VI 

Several  manuscripts  containing  his  miscellaneous  writings  were  either 
assembled  by  Planudes  (or  are  copies  of  such  collections),  or  else 
were  put  together  by  people  who  had  access  to  his  surviving  papers. 
They  provide  further  evidence  about  his  interests.  Some  of  those 
manuscripts  contain  collections  of  his  excerpts  from  various  authors 
(the  Planudean  Collectanea],  but  they  share  some  of  their  contents  with 
other  miscellaneous  codices  and  it  is  best  to  look  at  them  all  together. 


R.  H.  Robins  (1993),  ref.  III. 5,  pp.  225-26. 

Ibid.,  p.  225. 

R  Murru  (1979),  ref  III.2a,  pp.  122-23  and  n.  8  on  p,  123. 

R.  Webb  in  Dialogos,  1  (1994),  pp.  94-95. 

R.  Browning  in  Cambridge  Histoiy  of  Classical  Literature,  U,  Latin  Literature  (Cambridge, 
1982),  pp.  767-68. 
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The  letters  of  Planudes  are  scattered  through  those  miscellaneous 
codices.  Scholars  and  other  educated  notables  assembled  selections  of 
letters  which  they  wished  to  circulate  among  their  contemporaries. 
The  1 2 1  letters  of  Planudes  most  probably  formed  such  a  selection 
made  by  him.'^'  They  include  letters  to  Andronikos  II  and  to  vari¬ 
ous  notables,  dating  mostly  after  1290-92.'^^  The  original  codex  con¬ 
taining  his  selection  is  lost,  but  almost  all  the  known  letters  seem  to 
descend  from  it.'^^  They  are  to  be  found  mostly  in  manuscripts  copied 
after  his  death. 

Aubrey  Diller  was  convinced  that  the  Florentine  ms.Laur.59.30 
was  Planudes’  master-copy  of  his  so-called  Collectanea}'^'^  It  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  excerpts  mainly  from  geographical,  historical,  philosophical 
and  religious  writers.'^®  I  can  only  discuss  here  a  selection  of  impor¬ 
tant  texts  (some  unique),  as  well  as  a  few  unusual  ones.  S.  Kougeas 
has  suggested  that  it  was  assembled  for  use  in  teaching'^^  and  this 
may  offer  a  partial  explanation.  There  are,  for  example,  selections 
from  Plato’s  dialogues  though  Planudes  had  full  texts  of  them  in 
ms.Par.gr.  1808  (above,  section  II  of  chapter  10).  The  source  from 
which  the  excerpts  are  derived  suggest  to  me  a  relatively  early  stage 
of  Planudes’  scholarly  activities. 

K.  Wendel,  without  offering  any  evidence,  has  rejected  Diller’s  as¬ 
sumption,'^®  accepted  by  me  after  careful  inspection  of  ms.Laur.59.30, 
that  this  was  the  source  of  all  the  other  copies  (in  at  least  6  mss). 
The  only  undoubtedly  Planudean  section  (fos.  1-103),  though  not  his 
autograph,  is  written  in  a  hand  sufficiently  close  to  his  handwriting 
to  suggest  that  it  might  have  been  written  by  one  of  his  collabora¬ 
tors.  The  rest  of  ms. 59. 30  does  not  seem  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  original  Collectanea.  However,  the  second  section,  though  written 
in  a  different  hand  (fos.  104-159)  does  contain  materials  connected 
with  Planudes.  The  last  part  (fos.  160  seq.)  was  added  much  later. 


I  am  using  the  recent  edition  of  P.  A.  M.  Leone  (1991),  ref.  1. 10,  which  super¬ 
sedes  the  edition  by  M.  Treu  (Breslau,  1890). 

Leone,  ibid.,  p.  xxii. 

Ibid.,  p.  xm. 

E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref  1.5,  vol.  I,  p.  336. 

A.  Diller  (1983),  ref  1.3,  p.  343. 

The  remainder  of  my  account  of  the  Planudean  Collectanea  is  based  chiefly  on 
the  sources  listed  in  section  IV  of  the  bibliography  to  this  chapter.  The  contents 
of  the  Collectanea  are  listed,  and  partly  edited,  in  E.  Piccolomini  (1874),  ref  IV.8. 

S.  Kougeas  (1909),  ref  1.7,  p.  145. 

™  K.  Wendel  (1950),  ref  1.14,  col.  2232. 
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A  list  of  contents  on  the  initial  flyleaf  shows  that  the  Collectanea 
originally  started  with,  a  now  missing,  selection  of  excerpts  from  the 
two  books  of  Aelian’s  De  Varia  Histmia.  He  was,  along  with  Philostratos, 
one  of  the  proteges  of  the  empress  lulia  Domna  (c.  200  A.D.)  and 
his  work  was  an  assortment  of  marvellous  stories,  partly  dealing  with 
animals,  and  not  a  serious  scientific  work. The  next  two  collec¬ 
tions  of  excerpts  from  Strabo  and  Pausanias  have  been  discussed 
separately  in  section  III.  They  are  followed  on  fos.  30v^47v  by  335 
historical  excerpts  mainly  about  Roman  history.'^®  The  significant 
feature  of  his  choices  is  that  his  excerpts  are  predominantly  derived 
from  Byzantine  compilations  or  Byzantine  historians  rather  than  from 
ancient  Greek  writers  on  Roman  history. 

The  first  44  excerpts  certainly  derive  mostly  from  a  chronicle  by 
John  of  Antioch  (from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  610  A.D.).  They 
add  to  our  meagre  body  of  known  citations  from  this  chronicler  of 
the  seventh  century.  Admittedly  John  wrote  well  and  he  did  use  a 
wide  range  of  Roman  and  early  Byzantine  sources.'^'  Planudean  cita¬ 
tions  from  him  stretch  from  the  traditional  foundation  of  Rome  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.  to  the  last  decades  before  the 
end  of  the  Roman  Republic,  though  they  may  have  been  eked  out 
from  some  other  Byzantine  sources  (see  below). 

The  passages  in  this  first  batch  of  excerpts  were  derived  by  John 
chiefly  from  a  work  of  late  antiquity,  the  Latin  Brevianum  of  Eutropius 
(c.  369  A.D.),  through  one  of  its  translations  into  Greek.'^^  This  was 
a  respectable  factual  source,  but  not  a  work  from  which  one  could 
seek  a  profound  understanding  of  Roman  history.  Eutropius  was, 
admittedly  a  clear  and  attractive  writer.  After  a  career  in  the  central 
imperial  administration  he  rose  to  being  a  senator  at  Gonstantinople 
and  a  consul.  His  summary  of  Roman  history  was  produced  for  the 
emperor  Valens,  a  soldier  of  scant  education.  It  was  intended  to  pro¬ 
vide  essential  information  about  Roman  history  for  that  emperor  and 
for  the  new  elite  of  notables  of  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Empire, 
largely  strangers  to  the  traditions  of  the  Eatin  past.'^"*  Eutropius  lacked 

'25  E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref.  1.5,  vol.  I,  pp.  297-98,  320. 

'2°  The  fullest  discussion  is  in  S.  Kougeas  (1909),  ref  1.7,  pp.  126-46. 

'2'  See  on  him  H.  Hunger,  vol.  I,  pp.  326-28  and  F.  R.  Walton  (1965),  ref  IV.14. 

'22  They  are  edited  in  U.  P.  Boissevain  (1955  reprint),  ref.  IV. 2,  vol.  I,  pp. 
cxiv-xxii.  Latin  translation  in  A.  Mai  (1827),  ref  IV. 6,  pp.  527-51. 

'22  There  are  good  accounts  by  W.  den  Boer  (1968),  ref  IV.4;  N.  Scivoletto, 
ref  IV.9;  H.  W.  Bird  (1993),  ref  IV.  1. 

'22  Scivoletto  (1970),  ibid.,  pp.  14-30. 
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any  wider  historical  conceptions  and  he  produced  a  factual  record 
that  does  not  explain  much  about  the  causes  of  events.  But  he  cites 
numerous  incidents,  which  convey  his  admiration  for  the  humane 
conduct  of  some  military  commanders  and  emperors.  Planudes  cited 
a  few  of  these  civilized  comments,  ultimately  derived  by  John  of 
Antioch  from  Eutropius.'^^  But  Planudes’  main  interest  seems  to  have 
lain  in  examples  of  the  ancient  Roman  virtues:  unquestioning  patri¬ 
otism,  courage,  strict  discipline  and  heroic  self-sacrifice.  Some  exam¬ 
ples  were  obviously  miraculous  and  mythical,  but  this  does  not  seem 
to  have  mattered  to  Planudes.  Others  were  based  on  real  incidents, 
but  suitably  slanted  by  Livy  or  Plutarch. 

Excerpt  no.  5  reveals  Planudes’  interest  in  comparing  Latin  and 
Greek  institutions;  he  cites  Greek  equivalents  for  Roman  officials  and 
practices  (including  tribune,  dictator,  praetor,  censor).'^®  Excerpt  38, 
copied  from  John  of  Antioch,  which  that  chronicler  had  derived  from 
Plutarch’s  “Life  of  Sulla”,  perhaps  gives  us  a  significant  glimpse  of 
what  Planudes  particularly  valued.  It  speaks  of  Sulla’s  capture  of 
Athens  and  his  original  intention  of  destroying  it,  followed  by  his 
concession  to  spare  Athens  because  of  the  honourable  deeds  of  the 
earlier  Athenians. 

The  bulk  of  the  remaining  historical  excerpts,  covering  chiefly  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  were  derived  by  Planudes  from  an 
Epitome  of  a  “Roman  History”  (down  to  229  A.D.)  by  a  Greek  for¬ 
mer  consul,  Dio  Cassius.'^®  That  Epitome  was  compiled  in  the  1070’s 
by  John  Xiphilinos,  nephew  of  a  patriarch  of  Constantinople  of  that 
name.  It  was  derived  from  Dio’s  narrative  after  68  B.C.'^® 

On  fo.  35r  of  ms. 59. 30  Planudes  cites  an  autobiographical  remark 
of  Xiphilinos,  recording  that  he  had  written  the  Epitome  of  Dio  at 
the  request  of  the  emperor  Michael  Dukas  (1071— 78). In  one  pas¬ 
sage  Xiphilinos  explained  that  his  purpose  was  to  “tell  in  detail  aU 
that  we  need  to  remember  to  this  very  day,  given  that  our  own  life 
and  political  system  to  a  very  large  extent  depend  on  those  times”.''*' 
Unfortunately,  Xiphilinos  had  no  serious  grasp  of  a  historian’s  task. 


U.  P.  Boissevain  (1955),  ref.  IV.2,  vol.  I,  excerpts  32,  35,  44  (pp.  cxx-xxiii), 
Scivoletto,  ibid.,  pp.  39,  43  (the  same  incidents). 

Boissevain,  ibid.,  p.  cxv. 

Ibid.,  pp.  cxxi-xxii. 

Edited  ibid.,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  479-730. 

F.  Millar  (1964),  ref  IV.7,  pp.  1-2. 

E.  Piccolomini  (1874),  ref.  IV.8,  pp.  111. 

P.  A.  Brunt  (1980),  ref  IV.3,  p.  489. 
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nor  an  understanding  of  Roman  history.  His  Epitome  is  “a  rather 
erratic  selection”  providing  “only  a  spasmodic  and  often  barely  intel¬ 
ligible  narrative”.'*^  He  was  specially  addicted  to  citing  interesting 
anecdotes.  His  main  merit  lies  in  many  verbatim  citations  of  Dio’s 
own  words. 

Dio  was  also  one  of  the  principal  sources  for  the  Roman  history 
of  Zonaras,  a  much  more  intelligent  historian  than  Xiphilinos  (above, 
chapter  3,  section  VI).  Planudes  may  have  used  Zonaras  (e.g.  excerpt 
24)'‘”  and  it  is  puzzling  why  he  chose  to  copy  the  materials  pro¬ 
vided  by  Dio  from  the  Epitome  of  Xiphilinos  rather  than  directly 
from  Zonaras. 

A  small  number  of  historical  excerpts  is  of  uncertain  provenance. 
Some  were  probably  derived  by  Planudes  from  a  verse  chronicle 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  1081  by  Constantine  Manasses, 
written  about  1 150.  During  the  next  two  decades  he  was  a  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  emperor  Manuel  and  died  around  1187  as  archbishop 
of  Naupaktos.  The  Greek  version  of  his  verse-chronicle  is  lost.  Hence 
what  are  probably  the  Planudean  excerpts  from  it  are  valuable  for 
its  text.  Manasses  was  a  prolific  writer.  His  historical  work  was  pro¬ 
duced  for  entertainment  and  not  as  a  piece  of  serious  scholarship. 

Planudes  evidently  liked  Manasses,  because  fos.  48r-50v  of  ms. 
Laur.59.30  contain  also  some  70  excerpts  from  his  lost  metrical 
romance,  full  of  classical  mythological  lore.  Manasses  probably  was 
also  the  source  of  a  collection  of  riddles  on  the  same  folios.'"*'’  These 
materials  are  followed  on  fos.  50v-52v  by  27  excerpts  from  the  let¬ 
ters  of  Synesios  of  Gyrene  {c.  370^413  A.D.),  one  of  the  writers  most 
cherished  by  Byzantines  (to  be  discussed  in  section  IV  of  chapter  1 6). 

The  connection  of  the  remaining  portions  of  ms. 59. 30  widi  Planudes 
is  more  questionable  (after  fo.  104),  but  two  collections  of  popular 
proverbs  and  riddles  (142v— 146r)  are  expressly  attributed  to  him,'"*^ 
adding  to  similar  texts  that  he  copied  from  Manasses. 


F.  Millar  (1964),  ref.  IV.7,  p.  2. 

For  the  deficiencies  of  Xiphilinos  see  ibid.,  pp.  195-203  and  P.  A.  Brunt  (1980), 
ref  IV.  3,  pp.  488-92. 

U.  P.  Boissevain  (1955),  ref  IV.2,  vol.  I,  pp.  cxix,  307. 

R.  Browning  (1977),  no.  XVI  in  ref  IV.4,  pp.  26-7;  H.  Hunger  (1978),  ref 
1.6,  vol.  I,  pp.  419-22  and  vol.  II,  p.  114. 

A.  Diller  (1983),  ref  1.3,  p.  345.  They  were  edited  by  F.  Piccolomini  (1874), 
ref  IV.  8,  pp.  150-60. 

K.  Wendel  (1950),  ref  1.15,  col.  2239;  H.  G.  Beck,  GescliiclUe  der  Byzantinischen 
Volkslileratur  (Miinchen,  1971),  p.  206. 
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The  earliest  surviving  Byzantine  collection  of  such  popular  litera¬ 
ture  dates  fi'om  the  mid-twelfth  century  and  was  assembled  by  Michael 
Glykas  a  versatile  writer  and  a  former  secretary  of  Manuel  I.  The 
relation  of  the  Planudean  collection  of  proverbs  to  his  predecessors 
still  awaits  detailed  study.  It  does  reveal  an  attractive  glimpse  of  his 
interest  in  ordinary  Life  and  in  the  humbler  members  of  the  Byzantine 
population. 

To  return  to  the  first,  Planudean  part  of  ms. 59. 30.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  selections  of  excerpts  in  it  came  from  a  treatise  “On 
the  Months”  by  John  Lydos  (fos.  52v— 59r)  which  provides  much 
information  about  the  pagan  Roman  calendar  and  festivities.''*^  It  is 
not  extant  in  full  and  the  Planudean  excerpts  are  an  important  source 
for  our  reconstruction  of  it.'^" 

John  entered  the  imperial  service  at  Constantinople  in  511  and 
the  treatise  here  discussed  was  probably  written  around  543.'^'  He 
was  a  Christian,  but  like  many  of  his  learned  contemporaries,  he 
looked  back  with  nostalgia  to  the  glories  of  the  pagan  Roman  past. 
After  his  retirement  in  55 1  he  became  professor  (?  of  Latin)  at  the 
imperial  university  at  Constantinople  and  he  cites  in  his  writings  a 
long  array  of  authors  on  Roman  ‘antiquities’. 


VII 

In  the  eyes  of  Byzantine  scholars  Greek  scientific  writings  formed  as 
vital  a  part  of  their  heritage  from  antiquity  as  did  ancient  literary 
works  (chapter  17).  This  was  certainly  so  for  Planudes,  whose  edi¬ 
tion  of  Ptolemy’s  Glide  to  Geography  was  one  of  his  greatest  scholarly 
achievements,  while  his  editions  of  ancient  mathematicians,  especially 
Diophantos,  offer  the  clearest  proof  of  his  exceptional  mental  pow¬ 
ers  (chapter  17,  section  II). 

One  of  his  earliest  scientific  enterprises  may  have  been  the  edition 
of  two  astronomical  works,  surviving  in  his  autograph  manuscript 


'‘*®  H.  Hunger  (1978),  ref.  1.6,  vol.  I,  p.  423;  R.  Beaton,  The  Medieval  Greek  Romanees 
(Cambridge,  1989),  p.  92. 

M.  Maas  (1992),  ref.  fV.S,  chapter  4:  “De  Mensibus  and  the  antiquarian  tra¬ 
dition”. 

'5"  A.  Diller  (1983),  ref.  II.3,  pp.  299-300. 

There  is  an  excellent  account  of  his  career  in  E.  Stein  (1949),  ref  fV.lO,  vol. 
II,  pp.  729-34,  838-40.  The  latest  monograph  is  by  M.  Maas  (1992),  ref.  IV.5. 
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(National  Library  of  Scotland,  Advocates’  18.7.15).'^^  The  first  item 
in  it  is  the  Theory  of  the  Revolutions  of  Heavenly  Bodies  (fos.  1—54),  by 
Cleomedes,  probably  active  in  the  hrst  century  A.D.'^^  A  note  on 
its  last  page  mentions  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  21—22  August  1290. 
The  second  item  (fos.  55—126)  is  the  astronomical  poem  by  Aratos, 
the  Phaenomena,  a  literary  rather  than  a  scientific  work.  Planudes  tried 
to  correct  some  of  its  more  glaring  scientific  errors  by  replacing  the 
offending  text  with  his  own  verses  {supra,  chapter  9,  section  III).  He 
also  added  a  number  of  other  texts  related  to  this  poem.'^"* 

We  owe  to  Cleomedes  the  information  about  the  attempts  of  his 
predecessors,  Eratosthenes  of  Alexandria  and  Poseidonios  of  Rhodes, 
to  devise  methods  of  measuring  the  size  of  the  earth. Planudes 
also  came  to  know,  and  included  in  his  selection  of  epigrams  (the 
Greek  Anthology),  an  epigram  that  is  generally  accepted  as  written  by 
Ptolemy: 

I  know  that  I  am  mortal,  a  creature  of  a  day,  but  when  I  search  into 
the  multitudinous  spirals  of  the  stars,  my  feet  no  longer  rest  on  earth, 
but  standing  by  Zeus,  himself,  I  take  my  fill  of  ambrosia,  the  food  of 
the  gods. 

This  is  an  astonishing  testimony  to  Ptolemy’s  pride  in  his  scientific 
achievements.  These  may  have  been  some  of  the  incentives  to  Planudes 
for  seeking  to  rediscover  manuscripts  of  Ptolemy’s  Geography,  finally 
crowned  with  success  around  1295—96. 

Apart  from  Strabo’s  mainly  descriptive  and  historical  Geogmphy, 
Ptolemy’s  treatise,  in  8  books,  is  the  second  largest  geographical  work 
surviving  from  antiquity  and  was  apparently  his  last  major  publica¬ 
tion,  crowning  a  lifetime  of  research. He  wrote  at  Alexandria  and 
his  probable  dates  were  c.  100— r.  178  A.D.  His  title  of  The  Guide  to 
Geography  implied  that  a  description  of  individual  countries  was  not 
intended.  Instead  he  was  trying  to  fix  as  precisely  as  possible  the 
location  of  the  more  important  localities  in  the  inhabited  part  of  the 


I  am  citing  the  Cunningham  (1970),  see  chapter  8,  ref.  III. 5. 

S.  Sambursky,  The  Physical  World  of  the  Greeks  (London,  paperback  edition, 
1987),  pp.  74,  138. 

'5'*  E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref.  1.5,  II,  p.  417. 

G.  Aujac  (1993),  ref  V.4,  p.  128,  n.  12. 

F.  Boll,  “Das  Epigram  des  Claudius  Ptolemaus”,  in  his  Kleine  Schrifien  zur 
Stemkunde  des  Altertums  (Leipzig,  1950),  pp.  145-46. 

For  information  about  this  treatise  see  section  V  of  the  references  to  this 
chapter. 
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globe  known  to  him.  This  formed  the  first  step  to  inserting  them 
correctly  on  the  maps  that  were  to  accompany  his  text.  In  order  to 
provide  the  necessary  information  he  had  to  estimate  correctly  their 
longitude  (a  difficult  task)  as  well  as  their  latitude.  He  was  probably 
the  first  scientist  to  do  this  systematically. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  treatise  consists  of  lists  of  inhabited  places 
with  their  coordinates  of  latitude  and  longitude,  there  are  also  brief 
descriptions  of  the  chief  topographical  features  of  the  larger  land 
areas.  Ptolemy’s  work  is,  of  course,  very  uneven.  He  was  no  trav¬ 
eller  himself  and  depended  on  descriptions  provided  by  others.  At 
least  for  the  territories  of  the  Roman  Empire  he  is  usually,  though 
not  always,  a  valuable  source.  The  information  about  Africa  beyond 
the  northern  coastal  regions  and  about  most  of  Asia,  though  con¬ 
taining  some  valuable  details,  is  largely  fanciful  and  springs  mainly 
from  Ptolemy’s  preconceived  ideas. 

Ptolemy’s  most  sophisticated  achievement  was  his  devising  of  appro¬ 
priate  map  projections.  “For  the  first  time  a  mathematically  clear 
theory  of  geographical  mapping  was  presented”.'^®  In  book  1  he 
explained  that,  as  maps  were  easily  corrupted  in  copying,  he  was 
providing  information  that  would  enable  a  skilled  reader  to  recon¬ 
struct  good  scientific  maps  from  his  text.  He  also  described  there 
how  to  draw  a  single  map  of  the  whole  inhabited  world.  Book  8 
describes  the  methods  for  the  drawing  of  26  individual  maps  of 
smaller  areas,  using  a  much  simpler  projection.  For  the  map  of  the 
whole  known  world  he  discussed  two  alternative  projection  systems, 
his  most  brilliant  intellectual  achievement.  Here,  above  all,  “he  took 
a  giant  step  in  the  science  of  map-making”.'®  In  the  long  run  “in 
its  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  consequences  it  far  exceeded  in 
importance”  his  astronomical  writings""  (for  which  see  chapter  17). 

O.  Neugebauer  justifiably  denounced  much  of  the  enormous  lit¬ 
erature  on  the  Ptolemaic  Geography  as  marred  by  “a  remarkable 
ignorance  of  elementary  astronomy,  ancient  as  well  as  modern”.'® 
Confusions  about  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  key  manuscripts  has 


See  especially,  the  justifiably  critical  comments  of  G.  Aujac  (1993),  ref.  V.4, 

pp.  116,  126. 

O.  Neugebauer  (1975),  ref.  V.8b,  p.  934. 

G.  J.  Toomer  (1975),  ref.  V.IO,  pp.  198-200. 

O.  Neugebauer  (1975),  ref  V.8b,  p.  934. 

Ibid.,  p.  935  and  n.  7. 
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added  to  a  forest  of  misconceptions,  producing  misguided  contro¬ 
versies  about  the  history  of  the  maps.  This  has  been  cleared  up  by 
the  remarkable  publications  of  A.  Diller.'®^  Germaine  Aujac’s  latest 
book  sums  up  judiciously  what  appear  to  be  right  conclusions,  assign¬ 
ing  a  decisive  role  in  the  recovery  of  good  texts  to  Planudes  (with 
freshly  reconstructed  maps).'®'* 

There  is  convincing  evidence  that  Ptolemy  included  maps  of  the 
individual  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  (probably  26),  as  well  as 
the  single  map  of  the  known  inhabited  world.  Apart  from  his  own 
statements  about  his  whole  work  being  a  prelude  to  the  designing 
of  such  maps,  we  have  an  early  Byzantine  summary  of  some  of  the 
features  of  his  Guide  to  Geography  which  clearly  presuppose  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  those  maps.  Mme.  W.  Gonus-Wolska  seems  right  to  attribute 
this  Diagnosis  to  a  traveller  and  geographic  writer  of  the  mid-sixth 
century  A.D.,  usually  referred  to  as  Cosmas  Indikopleustes.  The  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  text  he  was  using  is  closely  related  to  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  textual  family  of  Ptolemy’s  treatise,  used  by  Planudes  for  his 
new  edition  of  it.'®® 

It  is  also  now  quite  clear  that  the  ancient  maps  were  lost  after  late 
antiquity.'®®  Planudes  rediscovered  texts  without  maps.  The  Geography 
may  have  been  known  to  isolated,  earlier  Byzantine  scholars  (e.g. 
John  Tzetzes  in  the  twelfth  century),'®^  but  the  rediscovery  by  Planudes 
of  good  texts  inaugurated  its  re-entry  into  wider  circulation. 

In  one  of  the  poems  celebrating  his  discovery  Planudes  stated  that 
he  himself  reconstructed  a  missing  map.'®®  N.  G.  Wilson  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  “may  have  been  a  single  map  of  the  world”,'®"  involv¬ 
ing  a  particularly  sophisticated  system  of  projection.  What  we  know 
of  Planudes’  editions  of  mathematical  works  (chapter  17),  confirms 
that  he  would  have  been  fully  capable  of  such  a  feat.  Andronikos 
II  was  so  impressed  that  he  caused  Planudes  to  make  a  copy  for 
him,  equipped  with  a  full  set  of  reconstructed  maps.  This  is  most 
probably  the  very  elegant  ms. Vat. Urbinas  gr.82,  while  the  copy  exe¬ 
cuted  for  Planudes  personally  may  be  the  Gonstantinople  ms.Seragl.57. 


A.  Diller  (1983),  ref.  1.3,  nos.  12,  15. 

G.  Aujac  (1993),  ref.  V.4,  pp.  166-68. 
W.  Conus-Wolska  (1973),  ref.  V.5. 

L.  O.  T.  Tudeer  (1917),  ref.  V.IO. 

N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  1.16,  p.  234. 

168  g,  Kougeas  (1909),  ref.  1.7,  pp.  115-18. 

169  N,  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  1.15,  p.  234. 
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Both  were  written  by  the  copyist  of  ms.Par.gr.  1393  of  Strabo’s  Geography, 
probably  written  for  Planudes  (above,  section  III).'™ 

Planudes  also  owned  another  codex  of  Ptolemy,  ms.Vat.gr.  177,  with¬ 
out  maps,  and  representing  a  second  textual  tradition.'^'  But  the 
greatest  future  awaited  ms.Vat.Urbinas  gr.82.  It  has  the  best  set  of 
maps:  10  of  Europe,  4  of  Libya  (Africa)  and  12  of  Asia,  as  well  as 
a  single  map  of  the  world.'™  In  1397  it  was  brought  to  Florence  by 
Manuel  Chrysoloras,  who  inaugurated  the  teaching  of  scholarly  Greek 
in  Italy.  It  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Italian  codices  of  Ptolemy,  and 
soon  after,  a  Latin  translation.'™ 


VIII 

Planudes  translations  of  select  Latin  works  into  Greek  widen  our 
appreciation  of  his  outlook  and  values.'^'*  But  they  also  make  us  more 
fully  aware  of  the  complex  nature  of  his  personality  and  of  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  over-simplifying  his  priorities. 

His  delight  in  literary  variety  and  in  distinguished  writing  is 
confirmed  by  his  choices  of  works  that  merited  translation.  Some 
had  high  spiritual  quality,  like  Cicero’s  Somnium  Scipionis  (“Dream  of 
Scipio”),  with  the  “Commentary”  on  it  by  Macrobius,  and  the 
Consolation  of  Philosophy  by  Boethius,  but  it  is  possible  that  Planudes 
was  also  attracted  by  the  literary  artistry  of  Cicero  and  Boethius. 
Both  these  works  are  presented  as  phantasies  and  Planudes’  trans¬ 
lation  of  Ovid’  Heroides  and  Metamorphoses  shows  that  he  delighted  in 
literary  artifice.  He  clearly  loved  Ovid.  His  gradual  translation  of 
much  of  Ovid’s  poetry,  over  many  years  (see  below),  reveals  a  lighter 
and  satirical  side  of  his  outlook  as  does  the  rendering  of  some,  at 
least,  of  Juvenal’s  Satires,  referred  to  in  a  note  to  his  version  of 
Boethius,  but  lost  to  us.'™ 

To  return  to  the  more  weighty  philosophical  works.'™  Somnium 


A.  Diller  (1983),  ref.  1.3,  no.  12,  pp.  99-100. 

N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref.  1.16,  p.  234. 

A.  Diller  (1983),  ref  1.3,  pp.  101-2. 

G.  Aujac  (1993),  ref  V.4,  pp.  168,  173-74. 

This  is  stressed  by  M.  Gigante  (1981),  ref  VI. 3. 

S.  Kougeas,  “Maximus  Planudes  undjuvenal”,  Phitdogiis,  73  (1914),  pp.  318—19. 
The  account  that  follows  is  based  on  sources  listed  in  section  VI  of  the  ref¬ 
erences  to  this  chapter. 
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Scipionis  formed  the  last  (6th)  book  of  Cicero’s  De  Re  Publica,  which 
he  was  writing  in  54  B.C.  “The  title  is  really  untranslatable  and 
means  something  like  ‘On  State  and  Society’.”'”  Only  the  “Dream 
of  Scipio”  is  completely  preserved  in  a  separate  textual  tradition. 
The  whole  dialogue  was  one  of  the  most  imporant  writings  of  Cicero, 
designed  to  extol  the  special  virtues  of  the  constitution  of  the  Roman 
state.  The  myth  of  the  “Dream  of  Scipio”  was  a  replica  of  the  “Myth 
of  Er”  concluding  Plato’s  Republic.  It  centred  on  the  evocation  of 
statesmen  and  generals  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  regarded  by 
Cicero  as  the  greatest  age  of  the  Roman  republic.  The  ‘dreamer’ 
was  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Aemilianus  (189-129  B.C.),  the  conqueror 
of  Carthage  in  146.  He  was  ‘conversing’  with  his  dead  father,  con¬ 
queror  of  Macedonia  in  1 68  and  his  dead  adoptive  grandfather,  the 
elder  Scipio  Africanus  (d.  183)  who  had  brought  to  a  victorious 
close  the  second  war  with  Carthage  (in  202-1).  Its  message  was  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  rest  of  the  dialogue,  about  the  over-riding  importance 
of  a  life  devoted  to  the  service  to  one’s  state,  based  on  military  tri¬ 
umphs,  but  also  on  justice  and  the  virtuous  treatment  of  one’s  fel¬ 
low  citizens.  In  his  ‘dream’  the  younger  Scipio  is  told  that  such 
conduct  will  ensure  an  eternal  life  of  bliss  in  a  divine  Heaven. 

In  the  “Dream”  Scipio  is  given  a  lesson  in  Greek  cosmology,  a 
combination  of  the  teaching  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,'^®  as  a  back¬ 
ground  to  stressing  the  brief  transience  and  insignificance  of  human 
life,  including  his  own.  It  is  one  of  the  most  poetic  ‘visions’  in  Roman 
literature  and  one  of  the  most  superb  pieces  of  ancient  Latin  prose. 

Macrobius  was  probably  identical  with  he  who  was  the  prefect  of 
Rome  in  430  A.D.  and  his  “Commentary”  on  the  “Dream  of  Scipio” 
may  have  been  written  soon  afterwards.  He  was  a  pagan,  but  there 
is  nothing  explicitly  anti-Christian  in  his  lengthy  “Commentary”, 
greatly  exceeding  the  “Dream”. 

The  “Dream”,  and  the  Macrobian  “Commentary”  on  it,  contained 
much  that  was  sure  to  appeal  to  Planudes.  Their  message,  of  the 


E.  Rawson  (1975),  ref  VI. 10b,  pp.  148,  153. 

Notable  discussions  of  Cicero’s  sources  are  in  P.  Boyance.  Etudes  sur  le  Songe 
de  Scipion  (Bordeaux,  1936),  and  in  A.  D.  Leeman,  “De  Aristotelis  Protreptico,  Somnii 
Scipionis  Exemplo”,  Mnemosyne,  4th  ser.,  1 1  (1958).  A  detailed  survey  is  in  K.  Buchner 
(1976),  ref  VI.l. 

Buchner,  ibid.,  p.  18. 

A.  Cameron,  “The  date  and  identity  of  Macrobius”,  Journal  of  Roman  Studies, 
56  (1966),  pp.  25-38. 
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omnipotence  of  the  supreme  God,  the  immortality  of  human  souls 
and  the  condemnation  of  suicide,  was  welcome  to  Christians.  The 
stress  on  the  love  of  justice  and  the  supreme  ideal  of  devoting  one’s 
life  to  the  service  of  one’s  state  would  be  congenial  to  a  friend  of 
Andronikos  II.  Planudes  was  bound  to  admire  Cicero’s  debt  to  Plato. 
A  Ciceronian  quotation  from  Plato’s  Phaedms  was  not  translated  by 
Planudes,  but  was  cited  by  him  directly  from  Plato’s  Greek  text 
(above,  chapter  9,  section  III).  In  the  “Commentary”  of  Macrobius 
Plato  is  the  most  frequently  cited  Greek  philosopher.  Macrobius  is 
summarizing  Neoplatonic  doctrines,  using  chiefly  Porphyry,  but  also, 
in  some  places,  citing  directly  Porphyry’s  teacher,  Plotinus.'®' 

The  Planudean  version  of  Boethius  can  be  dated  fairly  precisely 
from  his  letters,  to  some  time  before  1296.'®^  Boethius  (r.  480-524/5) 
was  a  very  distinguished  Roman  senator,  executed  by  the  Gothic 
king,  Theodoric,  on  suspicion  (probably  urijustified)  of  conspiring 
with  the  Byzantine  government.  The  Consolation  of  Philosophy,  his  last 
work,  was  composed  by  him  from  memory,  while  awaiting  execu¬ 
tion.  The  setting  of  the  dialogue  is  mythical,  as  the  ‘Philosophy’  who 
argues  with  him  in  prison,  is  a  beautiful  woman  (?  a  goddess).'®® 

It  is  one  of  the  very  few  Latin  literary  masterpieces  surviving  from 
late  antiquity.  “Its  simple  and  Ciceronian  style  is  well-nigh  a  miracle.” 
Boethius  was  recollecting  in  enforced  tranquility  “his  philosophical 
concerns  and  his  assessment  of  their  validity”.  He  was  summing 
up  the  chief  lessons  of  ancient  philosophy,  especially  of  Plato  and 
the  Stoics.  Planudes  would  appreciate  the  debt  to  Plato  and  the 
Neoplatonists. 

As  a  record  of  what  a  very  distinguished  and  learned  man  sought 
to  cling  to  in  the  face  of  imminent  death,  it  is  one  of  the  most  mov¬ 
ing  and  noble  texts  of  the  European  heritage.  Boethius  was  a  Christian, 
but  there  is  nothing  here  to  indicate  that.  One  of  its  chief  messages 
is  that  ‘''independently  of  any  revelation  (my  italics),  the  mind  can  achieve 
certainty  about  the  existence  of  God,  his  goodness  and  his  power  of 
ruling  the  universe”.  One  way  of  thinking  about  Boethius  in  the  final 
days  of  his  life  is  summed  up  by  Peter  Brown; 


See  the  table  of  probable  sources  suggested  by  different  scholars  in  W.  H. 
Stahl  (1990),  ref.  VI.  11,  pp.  34-35. 

K.  Wendel  (1950),  ref.  1.14,  col.  2241. 

In  what  follows  I  am  citing  my  “Manuscript  of  the  writings  of  Boethius  belong¬ 
ing  to  Lupus  of  Ferrieres  (?  c.  829-c.  836)”  in  Essays  and  Poems  presented  to  Daniel 
Hums  (eds.  Tegwyn  Jones  and  E.  B.  Fryde,  Aberystwyth,  1994),  pp.  268-69,  282. 
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he  Still  puzzles  us  by  the  tranquility  with  which  a  staunchly  Christian 
Roman  aristocrat .  .  .  could  reach  back  for  comfort,  in  the  face  of 
death,  to  the  pre-Christian  wisdom  of  the  ancients.*®^ 

And  his  worship  of  eternal  Rome  is  as  devout  as  that  of  Cicero  in 
“The  Dream  of  Scipio”. 

Another  translation  by  Planudes  of  a  work  with  a  high  moral  mes¬ 
sage  was  his  version  of  the  so-called  Disticha  Catonis.  It  had  no  real 
connexion  with  the  Stoic  Roman  statesman,  who  killed  himself  in 
46  B.C.  after  a  defeat  by  Caesar  in  the  civil  war.  Its  anonymous 
compiler  wrote  in  late  antiquity.'®^ 

This  author  recommended,  among  other  things,  the  poetry  of 
Ovid,  and  Planudes  translated,  mostly  in  prose,  a  selection  of  Ovid’s 
poems.  Latin  originals  would  have  been  easy  to  find  as  Ovid  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  Latin  poets  in  the  Western  Europe  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.'®® 

There  are  controversies  about  how  much  of  Ovid’s  poetry  was 
translated  by  Planudes.  E.  J.  Keaney  has  argued  that  he  did  trans¬ 
late  the  amatory  poems,  but  I  share  N.  G.  Wilson’s  doubts  about 
this.'®^  It  is  certain  that  he  translated  some  of  Ovid’s  best  poetry, 
the  Heroides  (mythological  love-epistles)  and  his  largest  creation,  the 
Metamorphoses,  comprising  250  separate  stories. 

The  Planudean  versions  of  Ovid  suggest  a  gradual  improvement 
in  his  translating  method  of  rendering  poetry  in  prose.'®®  This  would 
point  to  a  continuity  of  his  fascination  with  Ovid  over  an  extended 
period.  Planudes  was  presumably  attracted  by  echoes  of  Hellenistic 
poetry  such  as  that  he  had  collected  in  ms.Laur.32. 16.  The  store¬ 
house  of  mythological  information  found  in  Nonnos,  copied  there, 
was  amplified  by  Ovid’s  poetry,  especially  the  Metamorphoses.  There 
was,  besides,  Ovid’s  brilliant  artistry,  his  lightness  of  touch,  the  skill 
and  speed  of  his  narratives,  the  abounding  wit,  irony  and  touches 
of  satire.  Planudes  may  also  have  been  attracted  by  deeper  qualities, 
the  often  good-natured  sense  of  humour,  the  glimpses  of  psychological 


P.  Brown,  ITie  World  of  Late  Antiquity.  From  Marcus  Aurelius  to  Muhammad  (London, 
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M.  Gigante  (1981),  ref.  VI. 3,  no.  V,  pp.  97-98. 

E.  J.  Keaney  (1963),  ref.  VI.4  and  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  1.16,  pp.  230-31. 
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perceptiveness.'®  “When  all  is  said  and  done”  Ovid’s  “own  human¬ 
ity  comes  through”.'®" 

Except  for  Boethius,'®'  the  Planudean  translations  are  of  no  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  textual  tradition  of  the  works  rendered  by  him.  Recent 
studies  of  the  best  manuscripts  of  his  versions  have  rehabilitated  the 
usually  high  quality  of  his  translations,  expecially  where  citations 
from  the  Greek,  or  Greek  proper  names,  lay  behind  the  Latin  tests. '®^ 
To  judge  by  the  large  number  of  surviving  manuscripts,  his  version 
of  Boethius  was  the  most  popular.'®^  One  of  the  most  scholarly 
Byzantines  active  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  produced 
for  himself  a  learned  critique  of  a  part  of  the  Planudean  version  of 
the  “Gommentary”  of  Macrobius  on  the  “Dream  of  Scipio”.  The 
repeated  diplomatic  missions  of  Nicholas  Sigeros  (d.  c.  1357)  to  Italy 
and  the  Avignon  popes  perfected  his  knowledge  of  Latin  and  led  to 
a  friendship  with  Petrarch.'®''  His  autograph  copy  of  the  Planudean 
text  is  on  fos.  59—74  of  his  codex  now  at  Miinchen  (ms.  Monacensis 
gr.439).'®^  His  notes,  based  on  a  comparison  with  the  Latin  original, 
are  on  fos.  59—64.  He  recorded  alternative  readings  and  noted  omis¬ 
sions  by  Planudes,'®"  whom  he  named  as  the  translator  (“the  lord 
Maximos”).'®^  He  was  as  assured  and  scholarly  as  Planudes  himself. 


IX 

In  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Michael  VIII  (d.  December  1282) 
Planudes  was  enlisted  as  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  Union  with 
the  Latin  church  (above,  chapter  6).  His  most  important  contribution 
was  the  translation  of  St.  Augustine’s  De  Trinitate  (“On  the  Trinity”, 
15  books).  This  was  one  of  Augustine’s  masterpieces  (414  A.D.).'®" 


See  especially  J.  Barsby,  Ovid  (Oxford,  1978). 

Ibid.,  p.  38,  citing  B.  Otis,  Ovid  as  an  Epic  Poet  (2nd  ed.,  Cambridge,  1970). 
'*■  A.  Pertusi  (1951),  ref.  VI.7,  p.  305. 

M.  Gigante  (1981),  ref  VI. 3,  nos.  V  and  VI;  A.  Pavano  (1992),  ref  VI. 6. 
See  also  Keaney  (1963),  ref  VI.4,  p.  219,  though  he  also  draws  attention  to  mis¬ 
takes  and  occasional  misunderstandings  of  Latin. 

Pertusi  (1951),  ref  VI.7,  pp.  306-8. 

A.  Pertusi,  Leonzio  Pilato  tra  Pelrarca  e  Boccaccio.  .  .  (Venice,  1964),  appendix  1 
to  chapter  1,  pp.  43-62. 

Ibid.,  p.  54. 

Ibid.,  pp.  56-60. 

'5'  Ibid.,  p.  58. 

See  the  account  of  it  in  H.  I.  Marrou  (1938),  ref  VII.3,  pp.  63-5,  315-27, 
368-76,  458-59;  see  also  P.  Brown  (1967),  ref  VII.  1,  pp.  270-80,  282  [on  the  date]. 
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He  describes  it  as  a  difficult  work,  likely  to  be  understood  only  by 
very  few  readers'®®  and  its  translation  was  an  impressive  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  fundamental  division  between  the  Western  and  the  East¬ 
ern  churches,  that  the  Council  of  Lyons  tried  in  vain  to  heal  in 
1274,  turned  basically  on  divergent  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the 
Trinity.  The  Western  conception  derived  above  all  from  St.  Augustine^®® 
and  Planudes  was  making  the  essential  choice  in  translating  the 
Augustinian  “On  the  Trinity”. 

Planudes  also  wrote  a  treatise  in  favour  of  the  Union  of  the  two 
churches,  now  lost.  After  the  Union  had  been  abandoned  as  soon 
as  Andronikos  II  succeeded  Michael  VIII,  Planudes  changed  sides 
and  wrote  two  treatises  against  the  Latins.  Demetrios  Kydones 
(r.  1323-1398),  the  Byzantine  stateman  who  favoured  reconciliation 
with  the  Latin  West,  and  owned  a  copy  of  the  Planudean  translation 
of  “On  the  Trinity”,^®'  thought  that  Planudes  was  inspired  by  the 
fear  of  persecution  by  the  anti-Union  zealots. ^®^  But  one  should  also 
allow  for  Planudes’  friendship  with  Andronikos  II,  who  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  anti-Union  policies.  In  later  years  Planudes  appears  to 
have  avoided  religious  controversies. 

On  21  May  1295  Andronikos  II  recognized  as  his  co-emperor  his 
eldest  son,  Michael  IX.  Planudes  was  invited  to  deliver  an  oration 
in  praise  of  the  two  emperors,  testifying  to  the  high  regard  for  him 
at  the  imperial  court. ^®®  It  resembled  other  panegyrics  delivered  on 
such  occasions.  However,  two  religious  details  deserve  comment. 
Planudes  praised  Andronikos  for  ending  religious  controversies.  This 
was,  of  course,  a  discreet  reference  to  the  ending  of  all  advocacy  of 
the  Union  of  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  The  tradition  of  impe¬ 
rial  panegyrics  did  allow  suggestions  about  imperial  policies.  Planudes 
invited  the  young  Michael  IX  to  become  a  successful  military  com¬ 
mander,  who  would  repel  the  enemies  surrounding  the  empire. 
Contrary  to  the  normal  traditions  of  the  Byzantine  church,  which 


“  M.  Rackl  (1924),  ref.  VII.4,  p.  17. 

J.  Meyendorfl',  “Theology  in  the  thirteenth  century:  methodological  contrasts” 
in  Kathegetria.  Essays  Presented  to  Joan  Huss^  on  her  80th  birthday  (Camberley,  1 988), 
pp.  401-2. 

R.  Devresse  (ed.).  Codices  Vaticani  Graeci,  III,  mss.  604-866  (Citta  del  Vaticano, 
1950),  ms.  606,  pp.  10-11,  13. 

V.  Laurent  (1933),  ref.  VII.2,  coll.  2249-50. 

™  L.  G.  Westerink  (1966),  ref  1.15. 
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deplored  warfare,  Planudes  asserted  that  pacifism  was  not  enjoined 
by  the  Bible  and  that  common  sense  dictated  the  need  for  armed 
defence. He  sounded  very  different  from  his  contemporary,  and 
fellow  ecclesiastic,  George  Pachymeres  (1242-c.  1310)  who  in  his 
“History”  remarked  that  war  is  “sweet  to  those  who  know  it  not”.^°^ 

A  number  of  manuscripts,  though  written  after  the  death  of 
Planudes,  were  clearly  assembled  by  friends  or  disciples  who  had 
access  to  his  papers.  They  preserve  good  texts,  probably  copied  from 
his  autographs,  of  a  number  of  his  miscellaneous  writings. 

The  Florentine  ms.Laur.56.22  appears  to  be  one  of  them.  It  starts 
with  one  of  the  few  extant  near-complete  sets  of  his  letters  (121). 
There  follows  a  sermon  on  the  “Burial  of  Our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ”, 
apparently  delivered  at  the  imperial  court  on  a  Good  Friday. Next 
comes  a  homily  in  praise  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  probably 
dates  from  the  pro-Unionist  phase  of  Planudes  (before  1283).  It 
appears  to  have  been  modelled  on  the  famous  oration  of  Aristides 
(2nd  century  A.D.)  in  praise  of  Athens.  On  fos.  177—86  is  a  rhetor¬ 
ical  essay  “In  praise  of  winter”  that  must  have  been  written  before 
1295.^°^  The  manuscript  ends  with  the  Planudean  translations  of  the 
Disticha  Catonis  and  of  Boethius. 

On  fos.  153-176  is  a  hagiographic  piece  that  might  fittingly  end 
this  account  of  Planudes.  St.  Diomedes  (d.  c.  300  A.D.)  was  the  mar¬ 
tyred  patron  saint  of  Nicomedia,  the  birthplace  of  Planudes  in  north¬ 
western  Asia  Minor.  His  panegyric  on  St.  Diomedes  was  modelled 
on  the  funeral  oration  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  early  in  390 
A.D.,  on  his  friend,  St.  Basil,  the  creator  of  the  Byzantine  “Monastic 
Rule”.  But  the  “Life”  also  included  the  miraculous  features  of  the 
traditions  about  St.  Diomedes.  Planudes  perhaps  wrote  it  because 
his  mother,  who  had  become  a  nun  in  her  old  age,  was  a  passion¬ 
ate  devotee  of  that  saint.^“ 


Ibid.,  p.  100. 

G.  G.  Araakis,  “George  Pachymeres — a  Byzantine  humanist”,  ITie  Greek  Orthodox 
Ilieological  Review,  12  (1966-67),  p.  165. 
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DEMETRIOS  TRIKLINIOS 


I 

Thessalonica  was,  alongside  Constantinople,  the  other  main  centre 
of  the  classical  Renaissance  (above,  section  II  of  chapter  9).  Its  schol¬ 
ars  made,  indeed,  a  more  crucial  contribution  to  the  preservation  of 
the  great  Athenian  dramatists  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  than  did 
Planudes  and  other  scholars  active  at  the  Byzantine  capital.  Our 
gratitude  for  this  must  go,  above  all  to  Demetrios  Triklinios,  a  native 
of  Thessalonica  and  a  teacher  there  during  much  of  his  career. 

Like  Planudes,  Triklinios  tried  to  collate  as  many  manuscripts  of 
the  ancient  Greek  authors  as  he  could  find.  While  his  editions  of 
poets  and  dramatists  arose  out  of  his  teaching,  the  immense  care 
that  he  devoted  to  his  editions  went  “beyond  the  immediate  needs 
of  a  school-reading  list”.'  He  was  the  one  Palaeologan  scholar  who 
tried  to  produce  complete  editions  of  the  extant  tragedies  of  the  Athenian 
dramatists  and  of  the  surviving  poems  of  Pindar  and  Theokritos. 
Unlike  his  contemporaries,  who  were  satisfied  with  commenting  on 
the  school-selection  of  three  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  Triklinios 
edited  eight.  The  three  surviving  ones  which  he  did  not  include 
were  probably  unknown  to  him  as  they  were  very  rare.^ 

In  his  editions  he  scrupulously  indicated  by  a  cross,  and  often  also 
by  an  explicit  note  (‘ours’),  his  own  conjectures.  But  he  freely  admitted 
that  he  was  using  information  (including  scholia)  derived  from  older 
manuscripts,  as  well  as  from  commentaries  of  scholars  who  were  his 
contemporaries.^  In  dealing  with  older  collections  of  scholia  he  elim¬ 
inated  a  large  proportion  of  the  more  ancient  ones,  for  much  of  this 
material  was  apt  to  have  no  relevance  to  the  texts  annotated  by  him. 


'  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref.  1.9,  p.  251.  Wilson’s  account  of  the  editorial  enter¬ 
prises  of  Triklinios  {ibid.,  pp.  249—56)  provides  the  best  introduction  to  him. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  252. 

’  E.  Frankel  (1950),  I,  ref  III.4,  pp.  3-4  and  plate  I  (following  p.  195);  R.  Aubreton 
(1949),  ref.  I.l,  p.  51  and  n.  1. 
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Instead,  he  inserted  numerous  translations  of  ancient  Greek  words  which 
had  gone  out  of  use  and  were  unintelligible  to  Byzantine  readers. 

Thomas  Magistros,  who  claimed  to  be  the  real  originator  of  the 
classical  revival  at  Thessalonica  (below,  chapter  14),  may  have  been 
one  of  his  teachers.  Planudes  may  have  been  another.  Both  men 
were  certainly  cited  by  him  with  great  respect.  Compared  with 
Planudes,  he  was  a  more  limited  scholar  in  his  range  of  interests 
and,  as  N.  G.  Wilson  has  remarked  he  “does  not  seem  to  have  appre¬ 
ciated  how  remarkable  Planudes  was”.^ 

Triklinios  did  not  devote  much  time  to  prose  writers.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  he  shared  Planudes’  expertise  in  Latin  or  that,  like 
Planudes,  he  wrote  original  treatises  on  Greek  linguistic  usage  (except 
on  poetic  metres).  Triklinios  was,  however,  interested  in  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  his  contemporaries  on  Attic  vocabularies  and  one  of  his 
manuseripts  contains  a  copy  of  the  treatise  of  Thomas  Magistros  on 
Attic  usage.®  He  was  also  interested  in  scientific  researches  cultivated 
by  Planudes.  His  notes  can  be  found  in  astronomical  and  geographical 
codices  copied,  or  at  least  annotated,  by  Planudes.  But,  unlike  Planudes, 
he  wrote  very  little  on  scientific  subjects.’ 

The  bulk  of  his  editorial  enterprises  should  be  placed  in  the  first 
third  of  the  fourteenth  century.®  Many  scholars  have  attempted  to 
reconstruct  the  exact  chronology  of  his  editorial  activities,  but  much 
of  this  research  remains  inconclusive,  except  that  his  editions  of  poets, 
especially  Pindar  and  Theokritos,  appear  to  have  come  relatively 
early,  perhaps  preceding  his  editions  of  the  Athenian  dramatists.®  We 
must  remember  that,  like  Planudes,  he  kept  revising  his  texts  after 
discovering  new  manuscripts.  Furthermore,  while  he  was  a  pioneer 
in  systematieally  emending  his  texts  by  applying  ancient  learning  on 
metres,  his  ideas  evolved  as  he  discovered  new  ancient  authorities. 
The  likelihood  is  that  he  had  successive  editions  of  several  different 
authors  in  preparation  at  the  same  time.  I  have  therefore  chosen  to 


^  E.  B.  Fryde,  Greek  Adanuscripts  in  the  Private  Library  of  the  Medici,  1469-1510  (1996), 
I,  p.  372. 

"  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref.  1.9,  p.  249. 

®  O.  L.  Smith  (1992),  ref  I.5b,  p.  188  and  n.  5. 

'  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref.  1.9,  pp.  249-50;  A.  Wasserstein  (1967),  ref.  1.6. 

®  O.  L.  Smith  (1975),  ref.  III. 9,  p.  4.  His  earliest  known  autograph  codex,  con¬ 
taining  a  collection  of  texts  for  the  teaching  of  rhetoric,  dates  from  1308  (Oxford, 
New.Coll.ms.  258)  Cf.  R.  Barbour,  Greek  Literary  Hands,  A.D.  400-1600  (Oxford, 
1981),  no.  94,  on  p.  26. 

^  O.  L.  Smith  (1975),  ibid.,  p.  45. 
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discuss  his  editorial  activities  in  chronological  order  of  the  writers  he 
edited. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  Triklinios’  scholarship  is  his 
scrupulous  honesty.  He  indicated  his  use  of  ‘old’  codices  and  recorded 
his  changes  of  mind.  He  acknowledged  carefully  the  textual  versions 
of  his  predecessors,  which  he  had  taken  over,  added  appreciative 
comments  about  the  achievements  of  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as 
indicating  the  innovations  introduced  by  himself 


II 

Many  modern  scholars  have  commented  harshly  on  Triklinios’  short¬ 
comings  as  an  editor  of  classical  texts.  They  have  often  treated  him 
as  if  he  were  a  contemporary  scholar,  instead  of  being  an  astonish¬ 
ingly  enterprising  pioneer.  While  one  must  rehearse  the  criticisms  of 
some  of  his  methods,  his  immense  achievements  vastly  compensate 
for  his  failings. 

Modern  classical  scholars  have  often  been  exasperated  by  what 
seem  to  be  his  conjectural  emendations,  complicating  the  quest  for 
the  recovery  of  versions  nearer  to  ancient  originals.  Thus,  Eduard 
Frankel,  in  his  monumental  edition  of  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus, 
commenting  on  an  early  Triklinian  version,  not  affected  as  yet  by 
his  editorial  ‘improvements’,  commended  it  for  being  “at  least  free 
from  the  particularly  reckless,  though  often  ingenious  conjectures  of 
Triclinius”.'° 

As  I  stressed  in  chapter  8,  some  of  the  alleged  conjectures  may 
have  been  derived  from  older  manuscripts,  since  lost,  and  may  have 
included  variants  of  great  antiquity.  As  far  as  the  Agamemnon  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  owe  it  to  Triklinios  alone  that,  instead  of  meagre  frag¬ 
ments  we  have  an  almost  complete  text  of  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  ancient  Greek  tragedies."  Besides,  the  texts  of 
Aeschyleian  tragedies  are  notoriously  corrupt  and  have  continued  to 
baffle  modern  scholars.'^  Triklinios  showed  admirable  courage  and 
enterprise  in  trying  to  edit  Aeschylus. 

The  classical  editions  of  Trikhnios  incorporated  several  main  groups 


E.  Frankel  (1950),  ref.  III. 4,  vol.  I,  p.  33. 

"  H.  Lloyd-Jones  (ed.),  Aeschylus,  Oresteia  (2nd  ed.,  London,  1979),  p.  1. 
Ibid.,  p.  vni  giving  references  to  some  passages  which  must  be  emended. 
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of  textual  innovations.  He  included  the  results  of  the  collations  of  his 
basic  texts  with  older  manuscripts  rediscovered  by  him.  G.  Zuntz 
has  listed,  for  example,  a  number  of  such  improvements  in  his  edi¬ 
tions  of  Euripides.'^  His  own  conjectural  emendations  fell  into  three 
groups.  Firstly  there  were  emendations  of  what  he  regarded  as  faulty 
grammar.  Profound  familiarity  with  the  Athenian  tragedies  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.  also  gave  him  a  remarkable  grasp  of  tragic  dic¬ 
tion,  superior  to  that  of  his  Byzantine  predecessors  and  contempo¬ 
raries.'*  Many  of  the  resultant  corrections  emended  obviously  corrupt 
passages  and  often  they  have  been  accepted  by  modern  editors. 

The  third  group  of  emendations  is  more  questionable.  Triklinios 
was  justifiably  unhappy  about  the  inability  of  earlier  Byzantine  edi¬ 
tors  to  understand  the  metres  of  ancient  Greek  poetry  and  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  put  this  right.  Of  course,  a  correct  restoration  of  what  the 
metre  of  a  passage  seems  to  demand  is  one  of  possible  devices  for 
recovering  the  right  readings  in  texts  corrupted  by  previous  copy¬ 
ists.  Unfortunately  Triklinios  did  not  realize  that  his  understanding 
of  these  complex  technical  problems  was  likewise  inadequate.  His 
emendations  of  poetic  and  dramatic  texts  in  order  to  make  them 
conform  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  correct  metrical  rules  is  the 
chief  reason  for  his  disrepute  among  many  modern  classicists. 

Some  of  his  metrical  emendations  can  be  found  relatively  early  in 
his  career.'^  He  acquired  what  he  regarded  (wrongly)  as  satisfactory 
expertise  only  gradually  as  he  rediscovered  new  ancient  authorities 
and  put  misguided  trust  in  them.  The  application  of  his  fully-evolved 
doctrines  about  metres  must  be  dated  to  the  years  after  1320—22.'® 

A  glance  at  the  treatment  of  ancient  Greek  poetry  in  antiquity  is 
necessary  here.  No  special  way  of  writing  poetry,  as  distinct  from 
prose,  can  be  traced  before  the  second-century  B.G.  Alexandrian 
scholars,  especially  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  {c.  258/55-180  B.G.), 
introduced  division  into  separate  verses,  both  in  entirely  poetic  works 
and  in  choruses  and  other  lyrical  passages  of  dramas.  Rules  were 
also  formulated  for  the  metres  regarded  as  appropriate  for  different 
kinds  of  poetry.'^  Unfortunately,  Triklinios  had  little  access  to  the 


G.  Zuntz  (1965),  ref.  IV.13,  pp.  198-99. 

'■*  Ibid.,  pp.  280-1;  O.  L.  Smith  (1975),  ref.  III.8,  p.  3. 

J.  Irigoin  (1979),  review  of  O.  L.  Smith,  ref  III.8,  p.  59. 

"5  O.  L.  Smith  (1992),  ref  L5b,  pp.  201-3. 

There  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  ‘metric’  scholarship  of  the  Hellenistic, 
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origins  of  this  scholarship  and  followed,  instead,  later  manuals  of 
‘metric’  learning.  He  was  influenced  chiefly  by  dogmatic  and  partly 
misinformed  writings  by  Hephaestion  (2nd  century  A.D.).  The  orig¬ 
inal  work  of  Hephaestion,  in  48  books,  had  disappeared  in  late  antiq¬ 
uity  and  only  an  epitome  was  available  to  Triklinios.  We  still  have 
in  the  Venetian  ms.Marcianus  gr.483  (of  c.  1320)  a  collection  of  texts 
on  metres  written  by  Nicholas  Triklinios,  a  kinsman  of  Demetrios, 
and  annotated  by  the  latter.  It  contains  some  twelve  items,  of  which 
Hephaestion’s  “metrical  handbook”  is  the  most  important.'®  Later  in 
his  career  he  rediscovered  fragments  of  ‘metric’  scholia  to  comedies 
of  Aristophanes  added  by  Heliodoros  (c.  100  A.D.).  Heliodorus  was 
a  more  cautious  scholar  than  Hephaestion  and  knowledge  of  these 
fragments  further  modified  Triklinios’  metrical  assumptions.'®  But 
Heliodoros,  too,  was  an  imperfect  guide  and  his  critical  ability  was 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  great  Alexandrian  pioneers  of  the  third 
and  second  centuries  B.C.  In  any  case,  Triklinios  did  not  properly 
understand  Heliodoros  who 

was  too  advanced  for  him  .  .  .  but  it  is  only  fair  to  make  allowances 
for  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  inadequate  nature  of  much  of  the 
information  that  his  sources  offered  him.^" 

Most  of  the  dismay  of  modern  scholars  at  Triklinian  ‘emendations’ 
spring  from  his  attempts  at  systematic  ‘regularizing’  of  the  poetic 
metres,  particularly  in  the  choruses  of  the  plays  edited  by  him.  This 
dismay  is  excellently  summed  up  by  G.  Zuntz,  who  speaks  of 

the  ruthless  manner  in  which  he  tried  to  enforce  metrical  correspond¬ 
ence  in  lyric  passages,  and  indeed  his  dealings  with  these  indicate  insen¬ 
sitivity  and  lack  of  imagination. 

Furthermore,  Zuntz  recorded  “that  more  often  than  not  his  inter¬ 
ference  ruined  sound  verses  or  failed  to  heal  faulty  ones”.^' 


Alexandrian  scholars  in  R.  Pfeiffer,  Hkloty  of  Classical  Scholarship  from  the  Beginnings  to 
the  End  of  the  Hellenistic  Age  (Oxford,  1968),  pp.  171-209. 

Henze  in  Paul’s  R.E.,  VIII,  1  (1912),  “Hephaistion”,  no.  7,  coll.  296-309;  J.  W. 
White  (1914),  ref  V.  1 1,  p.  XLViii.  For  ms.Marcianus  gr.483  see  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983), 
ref  1.9,  p.  253  and  O.  L.  Smith  (1992),  ref  1. 5b,  p.  202. 

Wilson  (ibid.),  pp.  252-53;  J.  W.  White  (1912),  ref  1.7,  pp.  385-93;  J.  Irigoin 
(1979),  review  of  O.  L.  Smith,  ref  III. 9,  p.  59  and  J.  Irigoin  (1995),  introduction 
to  ref  III. 6,  p.  XI. 

™  Wilson  (ibid.),  p.  253. 

G.  Zuntz  (1965),  ref  IV.9,  pp.  194,  197. 
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Manchester  ms.Rylands  1689  appears  to  be  a  fourteenth-century 
copy  of  an  early  edition  by  Triklinios  of  some  plays  of  Euripides.  A 
recent  analysis  by  J.  Diggle  of  the  Orestes  in  it  discusses  nine  Triklinian 
emendations  for  “metrical  reasons”.  At  least  two  were  very  bad  con¬ 
jectures,  one  of  which  led  Triklinios  into  an  appalling  emendation.^^ 

There  were  multiple  reasons  for  the  deficiencies  of  Triklinios’  met¬ 
rical  learning.  Enough  has  already  been  said  about  his  following  of 
unsatisfactory,  late  ancient  writers,  like  Hephaestion  or  of  his  imper¬ 
fect  understanding  of  Heliodoros.  Not  surprisingly,  he  failed  to  real¬ 
ize  that  some  of  the  texts  he  was  trying  to  improve  were  too  corrupt^^ 
to  allow  credible  emendations  based  on  dogmatic  ‘metrical’  rules. 
Furthermore,  after  the  sixth  century  A.D.,  all  Byzantine  scholars  were 
familiar  only  with  a  type  of  verse  radically  different  from  ancient 
Greek  poetry.  While  in  antiquity  verse  was  based  on  varieties  of 
quantitative  rhythms  (combinations  of  long  and  short  syllables  vary¬ 
ing  in  different  metres),  this  became  unfamiliar  to  Byzantines  as  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language  altered.  Their  poetry  became 
based  on  the  stress  in  the  pronunciation  of  individual  words.  Triklinios 
might  have  thought  that  he  could  recapture  the  ancient  ‘metric’,  but 
he  had  “no  means  of  reading,  reciting  or  hearing  [ancient  Greek] 
poetry  as  it  actually  sounded”,^"*  any  more  than  we  do  now. 

Lastly  neither  Hephaestion  nor  Triklinios  had  any  adequate  under¬ 
standing  of  the  evolution  of  metres  in  ancient  Greek  poetry  and, 
especially  in  the  Athenian  drama.  The  Athenian  dramatists  used  a 
rich  variety  of  metres  in  a  very  sophisticated  manner,  and  modern 
scholars  have  been  able  to  rediscover  all  this  only  very  gradually. 

A  pedantic  scholar  like  Hephaestion,  trying  to  formulate  a  ‘metrical’ 
system,  could  not  understand  this,  nor  could  Triklinios  who  strove 
to  follow  him. 


J.  Diggle  (1991),  ref.  IV.3,  pp.  99-101. 

G .  Murray  in  Greek  Studies  (Oxford,  1 946),  pp.  93—95;  E .  G .  T umer,  “L’erudition 
alexandrine  et  les  papyrus”,  Chronique  d’Egfpte,  37  (1962),  pp.  142-43. 

P.  Maas  (1962),  ref  1.4,  pp.  3-5,  13-14. 

Ibid.,  p.  10;  J.  Irigoin  (1958),  ref  II.4,  p.  50. 
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III 

The  poems  of  Hesiod  (8th  century  B.G.)  edited  previously  by  Planudes 
(section  II  of  chapter  12),  and  partly  also  by  Moschopulos,  were 
re-edited,  with  emendations,  by  Triklinios.  We  have  his  autograph 
codex  containing  this  edition,  copied  gradually  between  1316  and 
1319,  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  scholarly  expertise  (Venetian 
ms.Marcianus  gr.464).^'^  A  slightly  earlier  text  of  Hesiod’s  Works  and 
Days  is  in  the  Florentine  ms.Laur.  32.2,  copied  for  Triklinios.^’ 
Ms.Marcianus  gr.464  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  identifiable 
Triklinian  autographs.^®  He  tried  to  assemble  all  the  materials  con¬ 
nected  with  Hesiod,  including  all  the  earlier  collections  of  ancient 
and  Byzantine  scholia,  and  also  works  we  now  regard  as  later  imi¬ 
tations  of  Hesiod,  though  Triklinios  shared  the  Byzantine  belief 
in  their  authenticity  (the  “Shield  of  Heracles”).  The  text  of  the  Works 
and  Days  was  based  almost  completely  on  an  earlier  edition  by 
Moschopulos,  though  Triklinios  introduced  a  few  emendations.^®  With 
his  customary  honesty  he  acknowledged  that  the  commentary  on  fos. 
46v— 78r  was  by  Moschopulos.  Beside  the  earlier  commentaries  of 
Proclus  ,(5th  century  A.D.)  and  Tzetzes  (12th  century),  also  repro¬ 
duced  by  Triklinios,  this  Moschopulean  commentary  “seems  a  model 
of  common  sense  in  comparison.  He  limits  himself  to  a  humble  para¬ 
phrase  with  brief  notes,  mainly  grammatical”.®®  This  Triklinian  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Works  and  Days  produced  a  large  progeny.  In  1974  M.  L. 
West  knew  at  least  19  fourteenth-century  codices  that  contained  it.®' 
The  Triklinian  edition  of  the  much  rarer  Tkeogony  appears  to  have 
been  based  on  a  combination  of  sources,  “Where  the  text  available 
to  him  was  unmetrical,  or  seemed  to  him  to  be  unmetrical”,  Triklinios 
“emended,  sometimes  successfully  sometimes  less  so”.®®  In  his  scholia 
he  was  “responsible  for  substantial  additions,  with  citations  from 
Byzantine  writers”.®® 


There  is  a  detailed  description  of  this  manuscript  in  G.  Derenzini  (1979),  ref. 
II. 1.  See  also  A.  Turyn  (1972),  ref.  III.24  in  chapter  8,  vol.  I,  pp.  123-27  and  vol. 
II,  plates  96-100. 

Bandini,  Cat.gr.,  II,  col.  124. 

™  M.  L.  West  (1964),  ref  II. 6,  p.  173;  G.  Derenzini  (1979),  ref  II.l,  p.  238. 
M.  L.  West  (1974),  ref  II. 7,  pp.  174-76;  M.  L.  West  (1978),  ref  11.35  in 
chapter  12,  p.  83. 

“  West,  ibid.  (1978),  p.  70. 

West  (1974),  ref  II. 7,  pp.  174-75. 

West  (1964),  ref  II.6,  p.  181. 

“  West  (1966),  ref  11.34  in  chapter  12,  p.  70. 
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Triklinios  was  interested  in  the  poems  of  Pindar  (522  or  518-442 
or  438  B.G.)  during  much  of  his  career  and  edited  the  four  collec¬ 
tions  of  Pindaric  Odes  which  alone  were  preserved  in  his  time.  These 
collections  were  assembled  by  Alexandrian  scholars  (most  probably 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium),  who  grouped  in  them  the  poems  cele¬ 
brating  athletic  victories  in  the  four  Panhellenic  contests  (Olympian, 
Isthmian,  Nemean,  Pythian).^*  There  survive  45  complete  poems. 
The  ones  which  can  be  dated,  range  between  498  and  446  B.C.^^ 
They  reveal  an  evolution  from  an  optimistic  young  Pindar  to  a  very 
disillusioned  old  man,  crushingly  aware  of  the  uncertain  fortunes  of 
human  beings. 

Pindar  was  one  of  the  greatest  Greek  poets,  though  this  is  obscured 
by  the  difficulty  of  translating  him  and  the  allusions  to  beliefs  and 
myths  fully  intelligible  only  to  a  small  elite  of  his  contemporaries.^’ 
He  was  deeply  religious  in  a  traditional  way.  His  poetic  technique 
was  masterly  and  varied:  “no  extant  complete  poem  is  built  on  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  metrical  plan  as  any  other”. That  was  sure  to  fas¬ 
cinate  Triklinios.  Pindar  was  steeped  in  Greek  mythological  traditions, 
both  the  ones  universally  familiar  and  the  more  localized  ones.  He 
appears  to  have  visited  most  of  the  Greek  lands.  Though  his  native 
Thebes  supported  the  Persians  in  480—79  B.G.,  Pindar  remained 
very  appreciative  of  Athens,  where  as  a  young  man  he  had  studied 
music,  and  he  wrote  some  of  his  best  poems  for  patrons  on  Aegina 
whose  ships  had  made  a  valiant  contribution  to  the  victory  over  the 
Persians  at  Salamis,  in  479  B.G.^®  His  outlook  was  conservative,  as 
was  true  of  the  patrons  for  whom  he  wrote.  His  praise  of  success 
and  bold  endeavour  must  have  appealed  to  the  aristocratic  and 
courtly  elite  for  whom  the  Palaeologan  scholars  were  providing  their 
editions  of  his  Odes.  However,  now  and  then,  there  are  passages 
that  preclude  dismissing  him  as  a  mere  aristocratic  traditionalist.  He 
was  willing,  when  appropriate  to  celebrate  liberation  from  tyrants. 


R.  Lattimore,  The  Odes  of  Pindar  (Chicago  and  London,  1947),  p.  vii. 

“  J.  H.  Finley  (1955),  ref.  II.2,  p.  23. 

Ibid.,  pp.  27-39. 

This  comment  and  the  rest  of  this  paragraph  owe  most  to  Sir  Hugh  Lloyd- 
Jones  (1990),  ref  II. 5,  but  also  much  to  Moses  I.  Finley  in  The  Ancient  Greeks  (revised 
Pelican  ed.,  1971),  pp.  97-9  and  in  Aspects  of  Antiquity  (Pelican  ed.,  1972),  pp.  43-47. 
™  M.  I.  Finley,  ibid,  (1972),  p.  44. 

J.  H.  Finley  (1955),  ref  II.2,  pp.  3-4,  29-32. 

■“  E.g.  W.  S.  Barrett,  “Pindar’s  Twelfth  Olympian  and  the  fall  oftlie  Deinomenidai”, 
Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  93  (1973),  pp.  23-35. 
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Some  of  his  comments  on  the  human  condition  make  his  appeal  to 
us  as  timeless  as  that  of  his  great  tragic  contemporary,  Aeschylus. 

All  our  texts  of  Pindar  seem  to  go  back  to  a  single  (PAlexandrian) 
archetype  and  not  very  corrupt.'*'  There  seem  to  have  been  at  least 
three  transliterations  into  minuscule"*^  and  our  Thoman  and  Triklinian 
editions  were  established  through  comparison  of  several  codices.  The 
text  of  the  Triklinian  version  of  Pindar  was  based,  as  he  acknowl¬ 
edged,"*^  on  earlier  editions  by  Thomas  Magistros  and  Manuel  Moscho- 
pulos  (discussed  further  in  chapter  14).  In  the  final  version  of  his 
Pindaric  edition  Triklinios  prefaced  each  Ode  by  an  introductory 
note  on  its  metres  and  in  many  of  the  poems  he  added  marginal 
scholia  analysing  the  metre  of  each  line.'*'*  The  Florentine  ms.Laur.32.52, 
of  perhaps  c.  1320,  is  the  fullest  surviving  codex  of  Pindar  and  is  a 
Triklinian  manuscript.  Ms.Laur.Gonv.Soppr.94  is  somewhat  later  and 
less  complete,  with  notes  in  his  hand.  Beside  ample  grammatical  and 
literary  commentaries  taken  over  from  Thomas  Magistros,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  few  explanatory  notes  added  by  Triklinios.  Its  texts  contains 
many  textual  adjustments  based  on  his  notions  of  what  should  be 
correct  metre. '*^  Triklinios 

occasionally  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  improve  the  meaning  of 
a  difficult  passage  .  .  .  Pindar  was  too  difficult  an  author  for  Triklinios 
to  make  much  impression  on  the  problems  of  text  and  interpretation."*® 


IV 

Triklinios  made  a  major  contribution  to  our  texts  of  Aeschylus, 
Euripides  and  Aristophanes.  His  edition  of  Sophocles,  though  influential 
in  Renaissance  Europe  was  the  least  original  of  his  editorial  enter¬ 
prises  and  I  shall  leave  a  brief  mention  of  it  to  the  Appendix  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter. 


*'  A.  Turyn  (ed.),  Pindari  Carmim  cum  Fragmentis  (Oxford,  1952),  p.  v;  D.  E. 
Gerber,  “Emendations  in  the  Odes  of  Pindar”  in  Pindare,  Fondation  Haidt,  Entretiens 
sur  I’Antiqidte  Classique,  31  (1984),  p.  26. 

■*"  J.  Irigoin  (1952)  ref.  II.3,  p.  2461. 

Ibid.,  pp.  181,  202-3. 

■'*  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  1.9,  p.  251;  the  metrical  scholia  to  each  line  are 
edited  by  J.  Irigoin  (1958),  ref.  II.4,  pp.  131-77. 

Irigoin  (1952),  ref  II.  3,  pp.  321-30  and  II.4  (1958),  pp.  80-81,  94,  165-6; 
M.  Wittek  in  Scriptorium,  8  (1955),  p.  332-33. 

N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref.  1.9,  p.  251;  see  also  Irigoin,  ref  II. 3  and  II.4,  passim. 
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Aeschylus  (c.  525-456/55  B.C.)  is  the  earliest  Greek  dramatist 
whose  plays  survive:  the  extant  ones  (seven)  were  performed  between 
472  and  4584^  The  first  of  these,  the  Persians,  was  unusual  in  being 
based  not  on  an  ancient  myth  but  on  the  drama  of  the  Persian  inva¬ 
sion  of  Greece  in  480—79  B.C.  It  is  set  in  the  Persian  royal  court 
and  its  tragedy  arises  out  of  the  megalomaniac  ambition  of  King 
Xerxes.  Aeschylus  had  fought  in  the  Athenian  victories  against  the 
Persians  at  Marathon  (490)  and  Salamis  (480),  and  this  makes  his 
humane  portrayal  of  the  tragedy  of  the  other  Persians,  trying  in  vain 
to  avert  disasters,  all  the  more  moving.  His  very  late  three  plays, 
the  Oresteian  cycle  of  458,  include  his  greatest  tragedy,  the  Agamemnon!'^ 
All  his  plays  are  dominated  by  the  vindication  of  the  justice  of  Zeus, 
the  supreme  god,  who  inevitably,  sooner  or  later,  punished  human 
crimes,  though  it  is  the  humans  themselves  who  were  the  unwitting 
executants  of  his  condemnation,  with  other  gods  as  partisan  agents. 
The  operation  of  the  justice  of  Zeus  could  not  be  fully  understood 
by  mankind,  but  ultimately  had  to  be  endured.  However,  another 
message  keeps  reappearing,  of  Aeschylus’  respect  for  the  potential  in 
human  beings  of  achieving  moderation  and  civilized  progress.  Though 
his  extant  plays  (except  the  Persians)  subtly  adapt  Homer  and  other 
Greek  myths,  he  is  distrustful  of  their  unquestioning  acceptance  of 
the  heroic  glory  of  warriors.  The  chorus  in  the  Agamemnon  spells  out 
the  futility  of  the  Trojan  Wars  that  made  inevitable  the  tragedy  of 
that  play  and  its  two  sequels."*^  These  brief  comments  can  do  scant 
justice  to  the  subtlety  and  complexity  of  Aeschylus,  “a  sublime  poet 
and  brilliant  dramatist”,  an  author  of  passages  of  “gorgeous  dignity”.^” 
The  rediscovery  of  the  virtually  complete  text  of  the  Agamemnon 
must  have  been  the  most  exciting  moment  in  Triklinios’  studies  of 
Aeschylus,  and  may  have  constituted  one  of  the  principal  motives 
for  producing  a  new  complete  edition  of  his  extant  plays.  The  excite¬ 
ment  of  new  textual  discoveries  will  similarly  pervade  his  editions  of 
Euripides  (below,  section  V). 


■*’  For  the  main  facts  (rather  meagre)  of  his  career  see  P.  Mazon  (1984),  ref  II. 7, 
PP- 

There  is  an  immense  literature  on  Aeschylus’  outlook  and  the  significance  of 
his  plays  (cf  section  III  of  the  references  to  this  chapter).  I  have  found  particularly 
valuable  E.  Frankel’s  edition  of  the  Agamemnon  (1950),  ref  III.4;  H.  D.  F.  Kitto 
(1952),  ref  III.5;  J.  H.  Finley  (1961),  ref  III. 3;  H.  Lloyd-Jones 

G.  Murray  (1955),  ref  rV.9,  p.  86;  L.  Golden,  “Zeus,  whoever  he  is  .  . 
Translations  and  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Association,  92  (1961),  p.  157. 

™  J.  H.  Finley  (1966),  ref  III. 3,  pp.  35-47;  E.  Erankel  (1950),  ref  III. 4,  vol  I, 
pp.  93-107  (the  initial  chorus). 
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The  scholia  inserted  by  Triklinios  in  his  successive  editions  of 
Aeschylus  tell  us  something  about  what  most  interested  him  and  his 
collaborators.  There  are  comments  on  grammatical  and  other  lin¬ 
guistic  matters.  There  are  occasional  cross-references  to  other  Athenian 
dramas,  like  the  probably  Triklinian  note  to  the  Prometheus  Bound  in 
ms.Vat.gr.  1824,  referring  to  the  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles,  not  a  drama 
in  the  school-selection  of  his  plays  and  hardly  known  before  the 
Triklinian  editions  of  Sophocles.^'  Such  notes  confirm  his  familiar¬ 
ity  with  all  the  Greek  tragedies  available  to  him. 

Should  one  try  to  speculate  further  about  the  appeal  of  Aeschylus 
to  Triklinios,  one  may  venture  to  speak  of  the  probable  fascination 
with  the  mastery  of  Greek  language  and  with  the  abundance  of  rare 
and  archaic  words. The  Triklinian  scholarly  circle  was  steeped  in 
Homer;  in  Aeschylus  there  was  often  a  startlingly  original  combina¬ 
tion  of  Homer  and  his  own,  more  ‘modern’  innovations.^^  But  the 
religious  outlook  of  Aeschylus  and  the  deeper  significance  of  his  plays 
is  unlikely  to  have  aroused  any  understanding. 

We  have  only  seven  complete  (or  almost  complete)  tragedies  of 
Aeschylus.  They  derive  from  two  different  manuscripts,  though  both 
go  back  ultimately  to  the  same  archetype.  The  Florentine  ms.Laur.32. 9, 
brought  to  Italy  in  1423  and  preserved  ever  since  at  Florence,  is  the 
only  fairly  complete  codex  which  once  contained  all  seven  dramas.^"* 
It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  known  to  Triklinios  or  had  any  Byzantine 
progeny.  The  Suppliants  (an  early  play)  and  the  second  drama  of  the 
Oresteian  trilogy  of  458,  the  Libation  Bearers  {Choephoroe)  are  only  pre¬ 
served  in  that  manuscript  and  were  unknown  to  Triklinios.  The  text 
of  the  Agamemnon  in  it  is  very  damaged  and  now  lacks  lines  31 1-1066 
and  1160—1673  (end).^^  We  owe  it  to  Triklinios  that  he  restored  to  a 
wider  circulation  an  almost  complete  version  of  it,  recovered  from 
some  different  codex. 

That  manuscript  was  a  descendant  of  a  codex,  transliterated  pos¬ 
sibly  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  containing  the  remaining  five 
tragedies. These  were  the  triad  used  in  the  Byzantine  schools  (the 


O.  L.  Smith  (1970),  ref.  III. 8,  pp.  16-17. 

“  H.  Lloyd-Jones  (ed.),  Aeschylus,  Oresteia  (2nd  ed.,  London,  1979),  p.  vi. 

P.  E.  Easterling,  “Notes  on  tragedy  and  epic”  in  L.  Rodley  (ed.).  Colloquium  on 
Greek  Drama  in  Honour  of  R.  P.  Wilmington- Ing) am  (London,  1987),  p.  55. 

Bandini,  Cat.gr.,  II,  col.  133. 

“  E.  Frankel  (1950),  ref  IIL4,  I,  p.  2. 

J.  Denniston  and  D.  Page  (ed.),  Aeschylus:  Agamemnon  (Oxford,  1957),  p.  xxxvii; 
P.  Mazon  (1984),  ref  III. 7,  vol.  I,  p.  xxiii. 
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Persians,  the  Seven  Against  'Phebes,  the  Prometheus  Bound)  and  the  two 
remaining  dramas  of  the  Oresteian  trilogy  (the  first  and  the  third), 
edited  in  a  number  of  successive  recensions  by  Triklinios  (the  Agamemnon 
and  the  Euminides). 

The  earliest  editions  by  Triklinios  of  Aeschylus  were  limited  to  the 
three  selected  plays  used  in  the  schools.  He  re-edited  texts  and  used 
commentaries  of  other  contemporary  Byzantine  scholars.  His  first 
edition  of  these  three  plays,  supplemented  by  the  Agamemnon  and  the 
Eumenides,  dates  from  around  1320  and  is  preserved  most  fully  in 
the  Florentine  ms.Laur.31.8.^^  His  final  edition,  which  is  different, 
because  it  incorporates  the  full  range  of  his  ‘metric’  emendations, 
with  ‘metric’  and  other  scholia,  may  have  been  as  late  as  1330  and 
is  certainly  an  autograph  of  Triklinios  (Neapolitan  ms.  II.  F.31).  The 
texts  of  the  two  Oresteian  plays  are  as  full  as  we  are  ever  likely  to 
have  them,  the  Agamemnon  almost  complete,  the  Eumenides,  with  two 
gaps  (lines  582-644,  778-807).^® 


V 

In  the  range  of  his  imagination,  inventiveness,  fantasy  and  variety 
of  his  dramatic  plots,  Euripides  (484/80-406  B.C.)  surpassed  all  con¬ 
temporary  Athenian  dramatists.^®  His  first  drama  was  apparently 
performed  in  455  B.C.®°  and  he  continued  to  write  until  the  end  of 
his  life.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  all  time.  In  the  Poetics, 
Aristotle  considered  him  “the  most  tragic  of  the  poets”,  in  part,  at 
least,  “because  his  characters  seem  somehow  lost  intellectually,” 
though  they  are  intelligent  and  vocal  enough.®'  Several  of  his  most 
poignant  plays  are  tragedies  of  people  who  know  what  should  be 
their  right  conduct,  but  do  the  opposite,  out  of  weakness,  some  fault 
of  character,  or,  above  all,  out  of  uncontrollable  irrational  passions®^ 
(the  Medea,  the  Hippolytus  and  the  Bacchae).  In  the  first  of  these  three 
(431  B.C.),  Medea  has  killed  her  children  for  a  confusion  of  reasons 


J.  Irigoin  (1979),  review  of  O.  L.  Smith,  ref.  III.8,  p.  58;  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983), 
ref  1.9,  p.  253;  O.  L.  Smith  (1992),  ref  I.5b,  pp.  198-201. 

E.  Frankel  (1950),  ref  III.4,  vol.  I,  pp.  3-4.  For  the  probable  date  see  Wilson 
(1983),  ref  1.9,  p.  253. 

See  section  IV  of  the  references  to  this  chapter. 

“  R.  Lattimore  (1958),  ref  IV.8,  p.  103. 

G.  Murray  (1955),  ref  IV.9,  p.  86;  J.  H.  Finley  (1966),  ref  III. 3,  p.  108. 

“  Finley,  ibid.,  pp.  62-66. 
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and  “in  the  end  she  does  not  know  why  she  kills  them”.^^  In  the 
Hippolytus  of  428  B.C.,  Phaedra,  brooding  “on  why  life  goes  wrong” 
says  that  it  is 

not  through  the  nature  of  human  mind  .  .  .  since  many  people  are 
intelligent,  but  because  we  do  not  do  the  things  that  we  know  we 
should,  being  distracted  by  idleness,  pleasure,  talk,  the  bright  bane  of 
leisure  and  by  .  .  .  the  bad  form  of  self-respect,  which  seems  to  be  an 
excessive  regard  for  appearances.®* 

The  Palaeologan  scholars  must  have  found  him  exceptionally  baffling 
in  content  and  N.  G.  Wilson  may  be  right  in  stressing  that  Triklinios, 
who  rediscovered  almost  half  of  the  known  plays  of  Euripides,  did 
not  show  any  “deep  understanding”  of  his  texts.®^  The  Byzantine 
scholars  must  have  appreciated  him  as  “a  treasure-house”  of  Attic 
style.  But  their  conception  of  how  rhetoric  should  shape  commend¬ 
able  writing  may  have  militated  against  proper  appreciation  of  the 
exceptional  clarity  of  Euripides. 

Triklinios’  “most  notable  accomplishment  in  his  dealings  with 
tragedy  was  the  edition  of  the  [nine]  ‘alphabetic’  plays  of  Euripides 
that  had  remained  practically  unknown  to  previous  generations  of 
Byzantine  scholars”.®®  Archbishop  Eustathios  of  Thessalonica  appears 
to  have  known  them  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century,®^  but 
it  was  Triklinios  who  first  gave  them  wide  circulation.  The  excite¬ 
ment  of  that  rediscovery  sufficed  to  make  his  efforts  to  produce  a 
complete  edition  of  the  nineteen  plays  accessible  to  him,  and  to  us, 
one  of  the  main  tasks  of  his  scholarly  career. 

In  his  attitude  to  the  traditional  Greek  gods  Euripides  may  have 
been  more  acceptable  to  the  Byzantine  Christian  scholars  than  were 
either  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles.  Ulrich  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorf 
remarked  in  1904,  that  Euripides  did  not  believe  in  the  Greek  gods 
“as  his  fellow  citizens  did”.®®  The  other  two  dramatists  were  demon¬ 
strably  nearer  in  their  beliefs  to  contemporary  Athenians.  Unlike 
them,  Euripides  had  doubts  about  much  of  traditional  Greek  reli¬ 
gion,  the  belief  in  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  the  inherited  curse  on  some 


“  R.  Lattimore  (1958),  ref.  IV. 8,  p.  106. 

J.  H.  Finley  (1966),  ref  III. 3,  p.  63. 

N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  1.9,  p.  255. 

Ibid.,  p.  254. 

G.  Zuntz  (1965),  ref  IV.  12,  pp.  184-85. 

Cited  in  W.  M.  Calder,  “Ulrich  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorf  Sospiralor  Euripidis”, 
Greek,  Roman  and  Byzantine  Studies,  27  (1980),  pp.  420-21. 
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of  the  Greek  royal  dynasties  (subjects  of  many  of  his  dramas)  or  the 
myths  about  the  divine  birth  of  some  of  his  heroes  (e.g.,  Herakles). 
He  manipulated  the  traditional  myths  much  more  audaciously  than 
did  his  predecessors.  In  papyrus  fragments  of  a  lost  play  (unknown 
to  the  Byzantines),  we  even  find  its  hero,  Bellerophon,  declaring  that 
there  are  no  gods  in  the  heavens.  He  discovers  the  opposite,  but  it 
would  have  been  inconceivable  for  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles  to  have 
uttered  such  statements.® 

Unlike  Sophocles,  who  never  brought  into  his  dramas  the  feuds 
between  different  gods,  these  form  the  dominant  feature  of  several 
Euripidean  tragedies.  In  a  tragedy  rediscovered  by  Triklinios,  Ion  de¬ 
nounces  evil  acts  committed  by  the  gods  with  impunity,  which  would 
be  accounted  grave  crimes  if  humans  were  guilty  of  them.’®  The 
gods  are  often  shown  by  Euripides  as  cruel  vindictive,  jealous,  petty, 
lacking  any  conscience,  which  can  only  be  found  in  men  and  women. 

However,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  attribute  to  Euripides  exces¬ 
sively  radical  or  unprecedented  opinions  on  religious  matters.’'  Some 
of  his  greatest  tragedies,  like  the  Bacchae,  are  a  testimony  to  his  belief 
in  supernatural  forces  beyond  human  control,  and  echoes  of  the 
same  reverence  for  things  beyond  mere  human  reality  are  found  in 
some  earlier  dramas.  As  Euripides  has  been  convincingly  shown  to 
have  been  aware  of  much  of  the  ‘rational’  teaching  of  contempo¬ 
rary  philosophers  and  sophists,  it  was  important  that  E.  R.  Dodds 
should  have  drawn  attention  to  the  ‘devout’  side  of  his  outlook.’^  The 
Byzantines  would  not,  however,  have  been  interested  in  reflecting 
on  his  religious  beliefs. 

In  his  Poetics,  Aristotle  attributed  to  Sophocles  the  comment  “that 
he  made  men  as  they  ought  to  be  or  as  one  ought  to  make  them, 
but  Euripides  made  man  as  they  are”.’^  There  is  much  truth  in  this, 
for  Euripides  was  the  subtlest  of  students  of  human  passions  and 
their  effects  in  distorting  or  silencing  reason.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  this  created  some  sympathetic  understanding  of  his  dramas 
in  the  minds  of  his  Byzantine  editors. 


F.  Chapoutier  (1952),  ref.  IV. 3,  p.  214. 

F.  Solmsen,  Intellectual  Experiments  of  the  Greek  Enlightenment  (Princeton,  1975), 
p.  75. 

Cf  Hugh  lioyd-Jones,  Greek  Comedy,  Hellenistic  Literature,  Gieek  Religion  and  Miscellanea 
(Oxford,  1990),  p.  388. 

Cf  the  fascinating  introduction  to  this  edition  of  the  Bacchae,  ref  IV. 7  (1986). 
See  also  Dodds  in  ref  IV. 5  (1951)  and  ref  IV.G  (1985  ed.). 

Cited  in  R.  Lattimore  (1958),  ref  IV. 8,  p.  105. 
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Triklinios  included  in  his  Euripidean  editions  two  versions  of  the 
“Life”  of  Euripides.  One  was  composed  by  Thomas  Magistros,  prob¬ 
ably  his  teacher,  and  was  based  on  ancient  lives  present  in  some  manu¬ 
scripts.  The  other  consisted  virtually  of  the  biography  in  the  Byzantine 
encyclopedia  known  as  the  Suda  (second  half  of  the  tenth  century 
A.D.)  and  had  been  reproduced  by  Moschopulos.  Neither  provided 
information  of  any  importance  for  the  understanding  of  his  dramas. 

Triklinios  no  doubt  appreciated  the  familiarity  of  Euripides  with 
dramas  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles.  One  of  the  two  “Lives”  of 
Euripides  which  he  included  in  his  editions  ended  with  some  com¬ 
ments  on  his  dramatic  techniques,  including  the  beauty  of  his  cho¬ 
ruses  and  the  skill  of  his  dialogues. Presumably  Triklinios  appreciated 
these  things. 

Some  puzzling  issues  are  raised  by  the  Triklinian  ending  of  one 
of  the  plays  rediscovered  by  him,  Iplngenia  in  Aulis,  left  unfinished  by 
Euripides.  It  was  performed  soon  afterwards  in  a  production  arranged 
by  his  son.  We  do  not  know  what  ending  was  added  by  him  or 
used  in  later  performances  in  antiquity. 

Two  versions  of  the  myth  of  Iphigenia  were  known  in  antiquity. 
The  more  common  story  was  that  the  Greek  expedition  against  Troy 
could  not  sail  because  the  goddess  Artemis,  wrathful  against  its  leader. 
King  Agamemnon,  had  raised  persistent  storms,  and  her  anger  could 
only  be  propitiated  by  the  sacrihcial  killing  of  Agamemnon’s  daugh¬ 
ter  Iphigenia.  This  sacrifice  was  carried  out.  Ten  years  later,  Klytem- 
nestra,  the  girl’s  mother,  to  avenge  her  death,  killed  Agamemnon 
on  his  return  from  Troy.  That  murder  was,  in  turn,  avenged  by 
their  children,  incited  by  his  sister,  Electra.  In  this  version  the  myth 
was  used  by  Aeschylus  in  a  cycle  of  three  plays  (the  Oresteia)  and 
there  are  also  tragedies  of  Electra  by  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  The 
Euripidean  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  may  have  originally  ended  with  the 
girl  departing  for  her  sacrifice.  However,  a  variant  myth  was  cur¬ 
rent  where  Iphigenia  was  not  killed  but  was  miraculously  removed 
by  the  goddess  Artemis. Euripides  himself  used  this  variant  in 
another  play,  Iphigenia  in  Tauiis,  also  rediscovered  by  Triklinios.  An 


L.  Meridier  (ed.),  Eiiripide  (Paris,  Bude  coll.),  I  (8th  ed.,  1976),  p.  5. 

G.  Murray  in  the  preface  to  die  English  translation  by  F.  M.  Stawell,  Iphigenia 
in  Aulis  (London,  1929)  and  Stawell’s  own  introduction;  F.  Jouan  (ed.),  Euripide  (Paris, 
Bude  ser.),  VII,  pt.  I,  Iphigenie  a  Aulis  (1993),  pp.  24-28. 

Jouan,  ibid.,  pp.  9-10  and  n.  2  on  p.  10. 
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ending  based  on  this  alternative  myth  appears  in  the  Triklinian  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  in  a  copy  of  it  originating  in  the  Triklinian 
scholarly  circle  (Vat.ms.Pal.gr.  287).  In  that  manuscript  this  added 
ending  is  written  in  a  different  hand  from  the  preceding  text  on  a 
separate  leaf  of  parchment  added  to  it  The  hand  is  that  of  John 
Katrares,  who  was  one  of  Triklinios’  collaborators.  It  was  probably 
based  on  a  much  earlier  text  and  it  would  be  unsafe  to  attribute  its 
composition  to  Katrares. But  this  might  be  cited  as  an  incident 
pointing  to  a  special  interest  in  the  textual  tradition  of  Euripidean 
tragedies  among  some  associates  of  Triklinios. 

In  producing  a  number  of  successive  editions  of  Euripides,  Triklinios 
had  three  main  elements  at  his  disposal.  Firstly,  there  were  ten  plays 
‘selected’  by  some  scholars  in  late  antiquity,  of  which  three  were  the 
commonly  used  school  texts  (the  Hecuba,  the  Orestes,  the  Phoenician 
Womeri)?^  Some  of  the  other  seven  became  ‘selected’  gradually  (the 
R/iesos,  considerably  altered,  and  the  Trojan  Women  probably  a  late, 
additional  ‘selection’).”  Many  of  these  plays  were  accompanied  by 
ancient  scholia.  The  Bacchae,  one  of  the  latest,  and  most  perturbing, 
of  the  Euripidean  tragedies,®^  though  one  of  the  ‘selected’  plays,  only 
survives  in  the  Triklinian  editions.®' 

Secondly,  there  were  nine  plays,  survivors  of  an  ancient  edition, 
without  scholia,  arranged  alphabetically,  probably  a  product  of  a 
separate  commercial  venture.  Triklinios  rediscovered  these  before 
1317®^  and  was  the  first  to  give  them  wider  circulation  (the  Helena, 
the  Electra,  the  Heracles,  the  Children  of  Heracles,  the  Suppliants,  the 
Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  the  Ion,  the  Cyclops).  The 
Electra,  the  two  Iphigeneian  dramas  and  the  Ion  are  among  the  most 
fascinating  of  his  plays. 

Lastly  there  survived  ancient  ‘hypotheses’  to  a  number  of  Athenian 
dramas.  They  interested  Triklinios.  The  ones  to  Euripides  formed  a 
particularly  distinctive  series.®®  The  most  scholarly  were  composed 


”  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref.  1.9,  pp.  255-56. 

See  below,  chapter  14,  on  the  pre-Triklinian  editions  of  this  ‘triad’  by  Triklinios’ 
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™  A.  Tuilier  (1968),  ref  IV. 10,  pp.  270-71. 
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ref  IV.8,  chapter  VI. 

G.  Zuntz  (1965),  ref  IV.  13,  p.  110. 

O.  L.  Smith  (1975),  ref  III.8,  p.  44. 

Useful  discussions  in  G.  Zuntz  (1963),  ref  IV.  12,  pp.  129-46  and  in  his  later 
book  (1965),  ref  IV.  13,  pp.  140-44. 
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by  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  (librarian  of  the  royal  library  at 
Alexandria  from  c.  247  B.C.).  He  wrote  “simple  and  correct  intro¬ 
ductions”  to  individual  plays.  “They  treated  the  subject-matter  of  the 
play  .  .  .  touching  on  the  treatment  of  the  same  theme  by  other 
dramatists”.  They  gave  information  about  its  hrst  staging  and  pro¬ 
vided  “a  critical  judgement”.®"*  His  comments  were  notably  terse  and 
to  the  point.  Of  the  Suppliants  he  remarked,  quite  justifiably,  that  it 
was  intended  “in  praise  of  Athens”.®^  Triklinios  took  over  four  of  his 
‘hypotheses’  (to  the  Alcestis,  the  Medea,  the  Rhesos  and  the  Suppliants). 

‘Hypotheses’  of  another  sort  were  summaries  of  the  Euripidean 
plays  produced,  perhaps,  in  the  second  century  A.D.,  forming  a  sep¬ 
arate  collection,  intended  as  a  substitute  for  complete  texts.  These 
formed  a  second  component  of  the  ten  ‘hypotheses’  edited  by  Triklinios 
(four  of  the  ‘selected’  and  six  of  the  alphabetic  plays). ®^ 

Triklinios  may  have  edited,  very  early  in  his  career,  the  triad  of 
the  Euripidean  school-plays.®®  His  fairly  complete  edition  of  Euripides, 
made  by  1317,  is  preserved  in  the  Florentine  ms.Laur.32.2  (ms.L). 
This  is  a  paper  codex,  written  by  a  number  of  scribes  and  annotated 
by  Triklinios,  a  manuscript  written  “by  scholars  for  scholars”.®®  It  also 
contains  six  plays  of  Sophocles  {infra,  appendix).  It  was,  perhaps,  once 
fuller:  detached  portions  of  it  may  now  be  bound  into  the  Parisian 
ms.gr. 2722  (the  poems  of  Theokritos).®®  It  is  wisest  not  to  speculate 
what  portions  of  Euripides  (if  any)  it  might  have  lost.  Today  the 
Bacchae  is  copied  in  ms. 32. 2  only  down  to  line  755  and  the  Trojan 
Women  is  missing,  though  Triklinios  was  able  to  include  the  almost 
complete  Bacchae  and  the  Trojan  Women  in  his  second,  virtually  com¬ 
plete,  edition  of  the  surviving  Euripidean  plays  (ms.P,  discussed  below). 

At  least  in  the  case  of  the  Bacchae,  the  Triklinian  text  is  inferior 
to  the  portions  preserved  on  fragments  of  papyri.®'  If  the  versions 


R.  Pfeiffer,  Hisloiy  of  Classical  Scholarship  from  the  Beginnings  to  the  End  of  the 
Hellenistic  Age  (Oxford,  1971),  pp.  192-94. 

G.  Zuntz  (1963),  ref  IV.  12,  p.  131  and  n.  1. 

Ibid.,  and  Pfeiffer,  op.  cit.  (1971),  p.  193,  n.  4;  Bandini,  Cat.gr.,  II,  col.  124 
(argumenta). 

Bandini,  ibid. 

™  O,  L.  Smidr  (1992),  ref  I.5b,  pp.  227-28. 

®  G.  Zuntz  (1965),  ref  IV. 13,  p.  128.  His  book  provides  the  best  account  of 
ms.  32.2.  There  is  a  summary  description  in  Bandini,  Cat.gr.,  II,  coL  124. 

“  N.  G.  Wilson  (1978),  ref  I.8a,  pp.  390-91. 

=  '  E.  R.  Dodds  (1986),  ref  IV.7,  pp.  Lvi-tx. 
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of  the  ‘selected’  plays  in  ms.Laur  32.2  are  compared  with  the  texts 
in  earlier  or  nearly  contemporary  medieval  manuscripts,  no  simple 
pattern  emerges.  But,  at  least,  the  texts  in  it  of  the  Alcestis,  the 
Hippolytus  and  the  Medea,  are  the  best  that  we  have.®^ 

The  exact  sources  of  the  subsequent  edition  of  Euripides  (ms.P) 
continue  to  be  disputed.  It  is  a  more  luxurious  codex,  written  on 
parchment  by  a  single  copyist.^^  Only  some  of  the  autograph  notes 
by  Triklinios  in  its  predecessor  (ms.L.Laur.  32.2)  reappear  in  it:  the 
others  must  have  been  added  by  Triklinios  in  ms.L  after  ms.P  had 
been  partly  copied  from  it.^"*  As  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  con¬ 
tinuing  debate,  the  alphabetic  plays  in  ms.P  were  copied  from  ms.L. 
Among  the  ‘selected’  plays  this  is  also  true  of  the  Rhesos.  The  rest  of 
the  ‘selected’  plays  in  ms.P  came  from  other  sources,  though  their 
versions  are  related  to  the  sources  of  ms.L.®^  Today  ms.P  is  split 
between  two  codices,  Vat.Pal.Gr.287  and  Florentine  Laur.Conv.Soppr. 
172.  Between  them,  they  contain  more  than  ms.L,  as  the  Bacchae  is 
almost  complete  in  ms.P  and  it  also  contains  the  Trojan  Women,  miss¬ 
ing  from  ms.L.  The  first  almost  complete  printed  edition  of  Euripides, 
published  in  1503—4  at  Venice  by  Aldo  Manuzio,  was  based  on  ms.P. 
(incorporating  Renaissance  corrections).®^ 

The  latest  Euripidean  edition  of  Triklinios,  recopying  his  previous 
versions,  was  partly  written  before  1319,  but  completed  after  that 
date.  The  earlier  sections  were  written  for  Triklinios,  but  he  rewrote 
them  extensively  himself.  His  autograph  sections  included  all  the  lyri¬ 
cal  parts,  revised  by  him  to  conform  to  his  ‘metrical’  doctrines.®’  For 
some  of  the  plays  (e.g.  the  Hecuba)  that  edition,  in  the  Roman  man¬ 
uscript  Angelicus  gr.l4,  provides  the  best  extant  text.®® 


W.  S.  Barrett  (1964),  ref.  IV.  1,  pp.  71-72;  L.  Meridier  (ed.),  Euripide  (Paris, 
Bude  ser.),  I  (8th  ed.,  1978),  pp.  xxxv-xxxvi. 

G.  Zuntz  (1965),  ref  IV.IS,  pp.  135-36. 

Ibid.,  pp.  6-7,  12-13. 

These  are  the  main  condusions  of  Zuntz.  See  also  review  of  A.  Turyn’s  book 
on  Euripides  by  H.  Lloyd-Jones  (1958),  ref  IV.ll  and  E.  R.  Dodds  (1986),  ref  rV.7, 

p.  LV. 

“  G.  Zuntz  (1965),  ref  IV.  13,  p.  140. 

O.  L.  Smith  (1994),  ref  1. 5c,  pp.  239,  242,  246-47,  249. 

K.  Matdiiessen,  “Manuscript  problems  in  Euripides’  Hecuba" ,  Greek,  Roman  and 
Byzantine  Studies,  10  (1969),  p.  301,  n.  35. 
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VI 

“The  editorial  activity  of  Demetrios  Triklinios  is  a  watershed  in  the 
history  of  the  text  of  Aristophanes”. Ancient  commentators  attrib¬ 
uted  to  him  forty  genuine  plays‘“  and  the  known  ones  were  pro¬ 
duced  between  427  and  386  Eleven  plays  survive.  While  three 

comedies,  the  Clouds,  the  Frogs  and  the  Wealth  [Plutus)  formed  the 
usual  school-selection,  TrOdinios,  in  his  last  edition,  was  able  to  include 
eight.  The  three  remaining  comedies  were  very  rare,'°^  and  were 
presumably  unknown  to  him. 

“Aristophanes  is  Europe’s  first  and  greatest — comic  playwright”. 
“He  continues  to  assert  the  freedom  of  the  human  spirit  and  invoke 
the  liberating  power  of  laughter.”'°'*  As  he  claimed  himself  in  the 
Clouds,  “always  fresh  ideas  sparkle,  always  novel  jests  delight”. Some 
of  his  plays  had  a  clear  satirical  aim,  and  the  political  satires  were 
astonishingly  courageous,  advocating  peace  during  an  endless,  bitter 
war  or  deriding  the  most  powerful  man  in  Athens  (Cleon).  But  the 
dominant  aim  in  all  was  to  amuse  and  surprise  by  the  fantastic  plots 
as  well  as  to  enchant  by  the  beauty  of  the  lyric  passages. 

Besides  the  texts  of  the  school-triad,  edited  by  Triklinios’  prede¬ 
cessors  (especially  his  probable  teacher,  Thomas  Magistros),  and  the 
other  hve  comedies  edited  by  himself,  Triklinios  inherited  a  vast 
array  of  ancient  scholia.  “They  often  presuppose  a  text  different  from 
and  superior  to  what  we  have  in  our  manuscripts”. We  have  in 
these  scholia  “a  greater  mass  of  [ancient]  erudition  and  research 
than  exists  for  any  other  author  except  Homer  and  possibly  Pindar. 
One  major  reason  for  this  interest  in  his  plays  was  the  purity  of  his 
style  and  the  huge  range  of  his  vocabulary.  He  provided  a  treasure- 
house  of  Attic  usage  greatly  prized  by  the  Greek  scholars  of  Hellenistic 
Egypt  and  by  their  Byzantine  disciples. 


Sir  K.  Dover  (1988),  ref.  V.4,  p.  234.  The  chief  sources  are  listed  in  section  5 
of  references  to  this  chapter. 

For  a  list  see  F.  Novati  in  Hermes,  14  (1879),  pp.  461-64. 

V.  Ehrenberg  (1951),  ref  V.5,  pp.  375-77. 

N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  1.9,  p.  252.  Flis  excellent  introduction  to  the 
Aristophanic  editions  is  on  pp.  251-53. 

R.  G.  Ussher  (1979),  ref  V.IO,  p.  1. 

'“■*  Ibid.,  p.  42. 

M.  S.  Anderson  (1965),  ref  V.  1,  p.  74. 

K.  Dover  (1968),  ref  V.3,  p.  cxvi. 

G.  Murray  (1933),  ref  V.9,  p.  217. 
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Triklinios  re-edited  and  sometimes  supplemented  these  ancient 
scholia.  One  amusing  example,  provided  by  a  scholion  to  the  Achamanians, 
recognizes  that  Aristophanes  had  been  parodying  the  (largely  lost) 
Telephos  of  Euripides. A  scholion  to  the  Knights  commenting  on  the 
use  of  the  chorus  in  ancient  comedies  was  expanded  by  Triklinios 
into  a  comment  on  the  chorus  in  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus. 

AU  this  attests  to  Triklinios’  special  interest  in  the  techniques  of 
ancient  plays.  The  same  preoccupations  may  help  to  account  for 
his  preference  for  the  Frogs.  In  the  Venetian  ms.Marc.gr.472,  dat¬ 
ing  probably  from  the  second  decade  of  the  fourteenth  century,  writ¬ 
ten  by  several  people,  Triklinios  “himself  can  be  seen  writing”  on 
fo.65r-v  a  part  of  the  poetic  text  and  glosses  of  the  Frogs  (lines  121-39 
and  143—62).''°  This  play  was  produced  in  405."'  Its  main  subject  is 
a  contest  in  the  Underworld,  presided  over  by  the  god  Dionysos  for 
the  throne  of  poetry  in  Hades.  Hitherto  it  had  been  occupied  by 
Aeschylus,  but  there  was  a  claim  to  it  by  the  recently  deceased 
Euripides.  It  is  the  earliest  piece  of  criticism  inherited  by  us  from 
antiquity,  “using  literary  criticism  to  poke  fun  at  literary  criticism.”'"^ 
It  is  full  of  echoes  of  their  tragedies,  often  parodying  them.  That 
might  have  interested  Triklinios.  The  contest  had  little  to  say  about 
the  contents  of  their  respective  dramas  and  chiefly  turned  on  the 
contrasting  styles  of  Aeschylus  and  Euripides.  There  is  much  on  their 
use  of  poetic  metres,  a  subject  of  obsessive  interest  to  Triklinios. 

His  successive  editions  of  Aristophanes  extended  over  many  years. 
One  of  the  earliest,  in  the  Parisian  ms. Suppl.gr. 463,  must  be  dated 
to  before  1319."°  It  was  copied  by  a  scribe  much  employed  by  Trik¬ 
linios,  while  he  himself  wrote  corrections,  supplements  and  scholia.  It 
contains  the  triad  of  school- plays  (the  Clouds,  the  Frogs,  the  WealtH)  and 
must  have  been  based  on  collation  of  a  number  of  manuscripts,  as 
attested  by  Triklinios’  own  notes  (e.g.  in  the  Hogj).""* 

We  no  longer  have  the  original  codex  of  the  final  Triklinian 
edition,  comprising  eight  plays  (lacking  the  Jhesmophoriazusae  or  the 


G.  Murray  (1946),  ref.  II.8,  p.  46;  N.  G.  Wilson  (1962),  ref  in.25,  p.  47. 
D.  Mervyn  Jones  (1955),  ref.  V.7,  p.  44.  Text  quoted  in  N.  G.  Wilson  (1962), 
ref  V.  12,  p.  38. 

““  O.  L.  Smith  (1992),  ref  f5b,  pp.  203-4. 

G.  Murray  (1933),  ref  V.9,  chapter  V  especially  pp.  118-34.  W.  B.  Stanford 
(ed.),  Aristophanes.  The  Frogs  (London,  1963). 

M.  S.  Anderson  (1965),  ref  V.l,  p.  83. 

O.L.  Smith  (1994),  ref  1. 5c,  p.  249. 

K.  Dover  (1968),  ref  V.3,  p.  crv  and  ref  V.4  (1988),  p.  224. 
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“Trial  of  Euripides”,  the  Ecclesiazusae  and  the  Lysistrata).  But  there 
survive  copies  of  it,  of  which  the  best  is  the  Oxford  (Bodleian) 
ms.Holkham  gr.88  dating  from  the  first  third  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  distinguished  humanist,  Guarino  Guarini 
of  Verona  (d.  1460)."^  This  codex'''^  contains  in  its  prefatory  parts 
Triklinian  texts  on  Greek  metres,  it  incorporates  Triklinian  ‘metri¬ 
cal’  emendations  and  it  includes  a  large  number  of  Triklinian  ‘metrical’ 
scholia,  as  well  as  ordinary  scholia  derived  largely  from  ancient  com¬ 
mentators. 

Another  (unidentified)  codex  of  the  same  Triklinian  recension”^  was 
used  for  the  first  printed  edition  of  Aristophanes  (nine  plays)  pub¬ 
lished  at  Venice  in  1498  by  Aldo  Manuzio,  with  a  distinguished 
Cretan  scholar,  Marco  Musuro  as  its  editor.  He  faithfully  reproduced 
the  Triklinian  scholia.  However  he  also  used  other,  non-Triklinian 
manuscripts."® 

I  have  given  an  account  of  the  poetry  of  Theokritos  (3rd  century 
B.C.)  in  discussing  a  partial  edition  of  his  “Idylls”  by  Planudes.  He 
edited  the  first  eighteen."®  Triklinios  took  over  the  edition  of  the 
first  eight  (Planudean,  revised  by  Moschopulos),  but  provided  the 
fullest  edition  by  a  Palaeologan  scholar,  comprising  27  poems. 
They  exist  in  a  Parisian  ms.gr. 2832,'^'  written  by  someone  from  his 
scholarly  circle.  Triklinios  recast  the  old  scholia  and  added  other  notes. 
For  poems  9-27  “a  distinction  between  old  scholia  and  Triklinian 
notes  is  maintained  with  almost  unfailing  regularity”. A  parallel 
copy  (today  comprising  25  idylls,  with  scholia)  exists  in  mss. Vat. 
gr.  1824— 25.'^®  There  are  some  notes  in  Triklinios’  hand  in  some 
other  parts  of  this  codex,  though  not  on  the  Theokritean  texts. 

Triklinios  is  known  to  have  revised  the  Fables  of  Babrius  (perhaps 
2nd  century  A.D.),  a  fairly  uncommon  text.  The  only  early  manu- 


N.G.  Wilson  (1962),  ref.  V.  12  and  M.  A.  Gianini  “HoUcham  Hall  88:  Guarino’s 
Aristophanes”,  Greek,  Roman  and  Byzantine  Studies,  12  (1971),  pp.  287-89. 

List  of  contents  in  Wilson,  ibid.,  p.  33. 

Ibid.,  pp.  34-5. 

N.  G.  Wilson  (1992),  ref  I.IO,  pp.  149-50  and  n.  51  on  pp.  187-88. 
Chapter  12,  section  II. 

™  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  1.9,  p.  251. 

Cf  H .  Omont,  “Notice  sur  le  manuscrit  grec  2832  de  la  Bibliotheque  Nadonale”, 
Revue  de  Philologia,  new  ser.,  28  (1904),  pp.  192"  93. 

N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  1.9,  p.  251. 

P.  Canart,  Codices  Vaticani  Graeci  1745- 1962  (Citta  del  Vaticano,  1970),  pp. 
240-41. 

N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  1.9,  p.  251  and  n.  10. 
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script  of  those  Fables  (Brit.Libr.  Additional  ms. 22087),  of  the  tenth 
century  is  full  of  corrections  in  his  hand.'^^  Probably  he  used  these 
Fables  for  teaching. 

Manuscripts  written  for  Triklinios,  or  used  by  him,  included  a  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  “Planudean  Anthology”  (see  section  IV  of  chapter  12), 
in  a  redaction  after  1316  and  a  version  of  the  History  of  Herodotus 
(5th  century  B.C.),  copied  by  his  relative,  Nicholas  Tiiklinios  (Horentine 
ms.Laur.70.6).  Nicholas  also  copied  a  codex  of  Aristotle’s  Historia 
Animalium  and  two  manuscripts  of  Libanios,  the  most  important  rhetor¬ 
ical  teacher  of  the  fourth  century  A.D.‘^® 


VII 

Triklinios’  editions  were  popular,  and  though  they  cannot  be  said 
to  have  driven  all  others  out  of  circulation,  “they  were  as  frequently 
copied  as  any  others”.'^’  For  Aeschylus,  Euripides,  Aristophanes  and 
Theokritos  they  supplied  new  portions  virtually  unknown  before. 

The  importance  of  Triklinios  was  known  to  the  Byzantine  scholars 
active  in  Italy  in  the  second  half  of  the  hfteenth  century.  Andronikos 
Kallistos,  who  taught  Poliziano  at  Florence  in  the  early  1470s,  may 
have  made  him  aware  of  Triklinios’  scholarly  achievements.  In  the 
years  1475-94  Poliziano  emerged  as  the  most  learned  of  the  Italian 
students  of  ancient  Greek  literature.  In  one  of  his  earliest  works,  his 
translation  of  book  4  of  Homer’s  Iliad  [c.  1473—75)  he  called  Triklinios 
“a  most  learned  and  cultivated  man”.  He  cited  a  short  tract  by  Trik¬ 
linios,  which  we  no  longer  possess,  commenting  on  the  opening  verses 
of  the  Iliad.  He  praised  Triklinios  for  explaining  much  in  a  few 
words. References  to  Triklinios  recur  in  Poliziano ’s  commentary 
on  the  Silvae  of  Statius,  prepared  for  his  hrst  course  of  lectures  as 
professor  at  the  University  of  Florence  in  1480—81.'^® 

Several  of  the  Triklinian  editions  became  primary  sources  of  the 
earliest,  or  the  most  influential,  printed  editions  in  the  Renaissance. 


Wilson,  ibid.,  p.  250. 

O.  L.  Smith  (1992),  ref.  1. 5b,  pp.  188-89. 

N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  1.9,  p.  255. 

I.  Maier,  “Une  page  inedite  de  Politien:  la  note  du  Vat.lat.3617  sur  Demetrius 
Triclinius,  commentateur  d’Homere”,  Bibliotheque  d’Humanume  el  Renaissance,  16  (1954), 
pp.  7-17.  The  text  Itself  is  edited  on  pp.  8-9. 

™  Quoted  by  me  in  Greek  Manuscripts  in  the  Private  Library  of  the  Medici,  1469^1510 
(1996),  I,  pp.  389  and  410  (n.  418). 
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In  Latin  and  vernacular  translations  his  editions  lay  behind  the  texts 
that  educated  Europeans  read  for  several  centuries. 

The  first  edition  of  Aristophanes,  in  1498,  by  the  Venetian  press  of 
Aldo  Manuzio  was  prepared  by  Marco  Musuro  (c.  1470—1517),  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Greeks  working  in  Italy.  For  eight  out  of 
the  nine  comedies  published  by  him  he  used  the  Triklinian  edition, 
both  texts  and  scholia,  though  he  also  had  other  manuscripts.'^®  The 
edition  in  1503  by  the  Aldine  press  of  all  the  known  Euripides  plays 
(except  the  ElectraY^'  went  back,  of  course,  to  the  Triklinian  edition 
for  the  alphabetic  plays.  Aeschylus  was  published  by  the  Aldine  press 
in  1518  including  the  texts  of  the  Agamemnon  and  the  Eumenides  largely 
recovered  by  Triklinios.'^^  An  influential  edition  was  published  in 
1552  by  Adrian  Turnebe,  the  director  since  1551  of  the  French 
Royal  Press.  It  used  the  Triklinian  recension  of  Aeschylus  as  well  as 
the  oldest  codex,  ms.Laur.32.9.'^^ 

The  least  satisfactory  of  the  Triklinian  editions  of  the  dramatists 
have  been  those  of  Sophocles  (see  appendix  to  this  chapter).  However, 
here  too  Triklinios  tried  to  collate  older  manuscripts.  Thus  in  a  note 
to  Oedipus  Rex  (verse  472)  he  mentioned  a  reading  found  in  some 
‘old’  codicesP* 

In  1553  Turnebe  edited  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  basing  himself, 
unfortunately,  on  the  Triklinian  recension. For  over  two  hundred 
years  this  was  the  standard  printed  version,  reproduced  in  European 
editions  of  Sophocles,  until  R.P.H.  Brunck’s  more  correct  edition  of 
1786  superseded  it.'“ 
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Appendix 


The  text  of  Sophocles 

Sophocles  (c.  497/94-c.  406  B.C.)  is  the  only  Athenian  dramatist  whose  seven  pre- 
sen'ed  plays  are  published  in  modern  versions  based  on  manuscripts  predominantly 
preceding  in  date  the  editorial  activities  of  the  scholars  of  the  Palaeologan  Renaissance.* 
A  selection  of  his  tragedies  was  used  in  the  schools  and  their  popularity  accounts 
for  the  preservation  of  relatively  numerous  early  manuscripts.^ 

He  was  the  most  conventionally  religious  of  the  three  presert'ed  Athenian  trage¬ 
dians  of  the  fifth  century  and  his  dramas  invariably  fulfil  the  tragic  destiny  of  humans 
predetermined  by  the  gods.  In  vain  his  human  victims  try  to  defy  their  fate,  but 
in  doing  so  they  are  heroic  figures,  doomed,  but  of  almost  superhuman  quality. 
Sophocles  endows  them  with  a  psychology  of  great  subtlety  and  this  is  also  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  his  dramatic  plots.  There  is  no  evidence  to  tell  us  whether  Triklinios  and 
his  associates  appreciated  any  of  these  things,  which  deeply  move  modern  audiences. 

Thomas  Magistros,  Manuel  Moschopulos  and  Demetrios  Triklinios,  as  well  as 
other  anonymous  Palaeologan  scholars,  did  multiply  Sophoclean  manuscripts,  with¬ 
out  seriously  improving  their  texts.  A.  Turyn  tried  to  attribute  to  Moschopulos  an 
original  edition  of  the  selected  three  school-plays  (the  Ajax,  the  Eleclra,  the  Oedipus 
Tyrannus).  Turyn’s  attempt  has  been  demolished,  especially  through  the  researches 
of  R.  D.  Dawe.**  One  reason  for  its  collapse  was  the  misdating  by  Turyn  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  crucial  manuscripts. '*  Moschopulos  included  these  three  plays  in  his  school 
manuals.  One,  the  Ajax  was  also  included  in  his  composite  school  selection.^  He 
introduced  some  improvements  from  older  manuscripts  available  to  him  (now  lost),® 
but  this  did  not  amount  to  a  new  edition.  His  main  personal  contribution  was  to 
provide  a  commentary,  though  this  was  largely  a  compilation  from  older  sources 
and  of  very  uneven  quality  (above,  chapter  8). 

There  are,  likewise,  strong  reasons  for  denying  that  Thomas  Magistros  produced 
an  original  edition  of  the  remaining  four  tragedies  of  Sophocles  (the  Antigone,  the 
Oedipus  in  Colonna,  the  Trachiniae,  the  Philoctetes),  though  he,  too,  commented  on  their 
texts. ^  Triklinios  did  produce  an  edition,  based  on  various  earlier  codices,  and  he 


*  For  this  reason,  in  contrast  to  the  other  Athenian  dramatists,  I  only  touch 
briefly  on  the  quality  of  his  tragedies. 

^  The  most  recent  and  the  best  account  of  our  sources  for  the  extant  plays  of 
Sophocles  is  by  H.  Lloyd-Jones  and  N.  G.  Wilson,  Sophocles,  Fato/ae  (Oxford,  1990), 
pp.  vi-xiii. 

^  R.  D.  Dawe,  Studies  in  the  Text  of  Sophocles,  I  (Leiden,  1973).  Cf.  reviews  by 
N.  G.  Wilson  in  Journal  of  Hellemc  Studies,  96  (1976),  pp.  17H74  and  by  J.  Irigoin 
in  Gnomon,  50  (1978),  pp.  721-25. 

*  Cf.  the  review  by  J.  Irigoin  of  A.  Turyn,  Studies  in  the  Manuscript  Tradition  of  the 
Tragedies  of  Sophocles  (Urbana,  1952)  in  Revue  des  Etudes  Grecques,  67  (1954),  pp.  507-1 1. 

®  Discussed  by  A.  Dain,  “A  propos  de  I’Etude  des  poetes  anciens  a  Byzance” 
(originally  published  in  1956),  reprinted  in  D.  Harlfinger  (ed.),  Griechische  Kodikologie 
und  TextUberlieferung  (Darmstadt,  1980),  pp,  231-32.  Dain  calls  it  die  Muschopuleian 
Sylloge. 

®  E.g.  see  above  section  II  of  chapter  8. 

^  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  1.9,  p.  248  and,  especially,  E.  C.  Kopff,  “Thomas 
Magister  and  the  text  of  Sophocles’  Antigone” ,  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Philological  Association,  106  (1976),  pp.  241-66. 
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took  over  many  of  the  scholia  of  Moschopulos  and  Thomas,  as  well  as  collections 
of  more  ancient  scholia.  But  our  text  of  Sophocles  does  not  owe  much  to  him. 

Six  plays  by  Sophocles  were  included  by  Triklinios  in  die  Florentine  ms.Laur.32. 2, 
so  important  for  the  rediscovery  of  Euripides  (before  1317).  A  seventh  (the  Oedipus 
Coloneiis)  was  added  in  a  subsequent  Triklinian  recension.  This  final  manuscript  has 
not  been  rediscovered,  but  can  be  reconstructed  from  copies  made  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Triklinios  did  try  to  get  beyond  the  work  of  his  predecessors  and  found  some 
additional  old  manuscripts.  In  a  note  to  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  he  records  that  he 
found  a  reading  “in  one  of  the  old  copies”.  Other  similar  notes  can  be  found  in 
his  final  edition.®  As  one  would  expect,  it  also  contains  his  dogmatic  metric  emen¬ 
dations.  That  Triklinian  edition  became  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  main  source 
of  the  printed  editions.® 


“  Wilson  (1983),  ibid.,  p.  254. 
®  Above,  section  VII. 
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MANUEL  MOSCHOPULOS,  THOMAS  MAGISTROS  AND 
SOME  OF  THEIR  CONTEMPORARIES 


I 

The  two  most  important  restorers  of  classical  learning,  Planudes  and 
Triklinios,  have  chapters  to  themselves  (12  and  13).  In  this  chapter 
I  discuss  a  few  of  their  less  original  and  distinguished  contempo¬ 
raries.  However,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  much  of  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Planudes  and  Triklinios  was  only  made  possible  by  the 
collective  support  of  teams  of  their  pupils  and  collaborators.  These 
men  are  less  well-known  and  must  remain  anonymous,  but  their 
activities  as  copyists,  and  possibly  as  searchers  after  manuscripts, 
formed  an  essential  part  of  the  progress  achieved  in  recovering  and 
disseminating  ancient  Greek  authors. 

I  have  discussed  the  main  features  of  the  philological  scholarship 
of  the  period  from  c.  1280  to  c.  1330  in  chapter  8.  The  enterprises 
of  these  scholars  arose  largely  out  of  their  work  as  teachers  and  the 
more  technical  side  of  their  activities  was  studied  in  chapter  1 1.  Here 
I  am  only  concerned  with  their  contribution  to  the  rediscovery,  edit¬ 
ing  and  dissemination  of  classical  texts.' 

The  precise  dates  of  Manuel  Moschopulos  are  uncertain.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Planudes.  His  date  of  birth  is  often  placed  around  1265, 
but  it  may  have  been  as  late  as  c.  1275.  He  is  not  heard  of  after 
1316. Thomas  Magistros,  who  became  a  monk  under  the  name  of 
Theodulos,  may  have  been  a  somewhat  younger  contemporary  of 
Planudes,  teaching  at  Thessalonica.  Demetrios  Triklinios  may  have 
been  his  pupil.  The  earliest  dated  manuscript  connected  with  him 
was  written  in  1301.  He  was  still  alive  in  1346.^ 

Planudes  and  Triklinios  sought  to  find  numerous  manuscripts  of 
each  author.  They  produced  editions  based  on  collation  of  codices 


‘  See  the  references  to  this  chapter. 
^  Ibid.,  section  II. 

^  Ibid.,  section  III. 
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that  might  be  derived  from  different  textual  traditions.  When  they 
made  fresh  discoveries,  they  altered  and  amplified  their  previous  edi¬ 
tions.  We  are  much  less  confident  about  reconstructing  the  methods 
of  Moschopulos  and  Thomas.  Apparently  they  used  a  smaller  range 
of  manuscripts,  though  in  some  cases  they  record  that  they,  too,  did 
try  to  base  their  versions  on  several  codices.  Thomas  says  so  about 
his  version  of  some  of  Pindar’s  Odes."^  Mostly  they  appear  to  have 
adopted  the  texts  that  they  happened  to  find^  rather  than  to  have 
produced  critical  new  editions.  Their  textual  work  is  less  original 
than  the  editorial  achievements  of  Planudes  and  Triklinios.  This 
dependence  on  texts  that  they  happened  to  discover  made  their 
recensions  very  uneven  in  quality.®  N.  G.  Wilson,  commenting  on 
their  versions  of  the  school  selection  of  the  three  dramas  of  Euripides, 
points  out  a  regrettable  absence  of  conjectural  emendations  of  obvi¬ 
ously  corrupt  readings.’  The  record  of  Thomas  Magistros’  editing  is 
worse  than  that  of  Moschopulos.® 

However  the  two  men  were  competent  teachers,  compilers  of  dic¬ 
tionaries  of  classical  words  and  of  other  aids  to  learning  (chapter 
1 1).  The  texts  produced  by  them  for  their  pupils  were  equipped  with 
useful  paraphrases  or  detailed  verbal  commentaries,  which  made 
them  very  popular.  Out  of  some  200  known  manuscripts  of  the  hfth- 
century  B.C.  poet  Pindar,  over  60  are  texts  of  8  Olympian  Odes 
annotated  by  Moschopulos.®  We  have  an  attribution  by  Triklinios  of 
a  recension  of  some  poems  of  Pindar  to  Thomas  Magistros. This 
must  be  the  reference  to  a  Thoman  version,  with  scholia  by  him,  of 
the  Olympian  Odes  and  the  four  Pythian  ones:  we  know  21  man¬ 
uscripts."  Out  of  some  190  known  codices  of  the  school  selection  of 
three  dramas  by  Sophocles  {Ajax,  Electra,  Oedipus  Tyrannus)  perhaps  as 
many  as  70  stem  from  a  recension  by  Moschopulos,’^  though  because 
of  doubts  as  to  what  exactly  constituted  his  version,  this  total  may 


Wgoin  (1952),  ref.  1.5,  pp.  184-85. 

^  G.  Zuntz  (1965),  ref.  1.9,  p.  160,  cited  in  H.  Hunger  (1978),  ref.  1.4,  II,  p.  73, 
n.  84. 

'  E.g.  H.  C.  Gtinther  (1995),  ref  II.6,  p.  78;  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  1.8, 
p.  246. 

’  In  Gnomon,  38  (1966),  p.  338  (review  of  G.  Zuntz,  ref  1.9). 

“  J.  Higgle  (1991),  ref  I.l,  p.  3. 

J.  Irigoin  (1952),  ref  1.5,  p.  285. 

Ibid.,  p.  181. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  203. 

Supra,  chapter  8,  section  I. 
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need  to  be  lowered.  For  the  same  reason  A.  Turyn’s  excessively 
numerous  attributions  to  Moschopulos  of  a  version  of  the  three  school 
plays  of  Euripides  {Hecuba,  Orestes,  Phoenissae)  should  be  scaled  down 
to  about  90  known  codices}'^  There  exist  numerous  manuscripts  of 
the  hrst  8  Idylls  of  the  Hellenistic  poet  Theokritos  annotated  by 
Moschopulos.'* 

From  the  enterprising  group  of  teachers  who,  as  successors  of 
Planudes  and  Triklinios,  transmitted  and  interpreted  the  Greek  lit¬ 
erary  heritage  in  the  1320s  and  30s  of  the  fourteenth  century  I  shall 
select  George  Karbones  and  George  Lakapenos.  The  latter  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  pupil  of  Planudes.'^  I  shall  also  discuss  two  writers  on  law. 


II 

There  was  only  one  kind  of  discipline  known  to  Byzantine  teachers: 
the  study  of  ancient  texts  and  commentaries  on  them.  Moschopulos 
was  responsible  for  a  particularly  popular  school  selection  with  a 
very  helpful  verbal  commentary,  not  discussing  every  word  but  pro¬ 
viding  a  paraphrase  that  made  these  selected  texts  easy  to  follow. 
Explanatory  notes  provided  a  useful  grammatical  commentary.  His 
selection  consisted  of  Homer’s  Iliad  (chant  1  and  chant  2  down  to 
verse  493,  up  to  the  List  of  Ships),  Hesiod’s  Works  and  Days,  the  ear¬ 
liest  8  Olympian  Odes  of  Pindar,  the  traditional  school  selections  of 
three  tragedies  each  of  Sophocles  {Ajax,  Electra,  Oedipus  Tyrannus)  and 
Euripides  {Hecuba,  Orestes,  Phoenissae)  and  the  first  8  Idylls  of  Theokritos.'^ 
Every  major  Byzantine  library  appears  to  have  possessed  this  col¬ 
lection,  or  some  later  adaptation  of  it.'^ 

Several  of  these  items  have  been  well  discussed  in  modern  litera¬ 
ture  on  those  authors.  Moschopulos’  paraphrase  of  Homer’s  first  two 
chants  was  accompanied  by  longer  notes  dealing  with  grammar  and 
discussing  synonymous  words  or  other  matters  deemed  relevant  by 
him.  Some  of  this  information  can  also  be  found  in  treatises  compiled 


^  B.  Schartau  (1981),  ref.  1.7,  p.  222. 

■*  C.  Gallavotti  (1934),  ref  II. 5. 

^  See  section  IV  of  the  references  to  this  chapter. 

'  A.  Dain  (1956),  ref  II.3b,  p.  198;  T.  Hopfner  (1912),  ref  1.3,  pp.  62-5. 
’’  E.  Mioni  (1971-2),  ref  II.8,  p.  91. 
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for  his  pupils®  (his  Erotemata,  cf.  chapter  11).  In  annotating  Hesiod’s 
Works  and  Days  he  used  a  commentary  by  Proclus  reproducing  Neo¬ 
platonic  learning  of  late  antiquity  and  also  some  very  eccentric  scholia 
of  Tzetzes  (12th  century).  Compared  with  these  predecessors  “he  seems 
a  model  of  common  sense”  and  shows  that  the  best  Palaeologan 
scholars  were  well  equipped  to  interpret  the  language  of  ancient 
writers.  He  limits  himself  to  a  humble  paraphrase,  with  brief  notes, 
mainly  grammatical.'® 

Demetrios  Triklinios  in  his  autograph  manuscript  of  Euripides 
(Rome,  Bibl.  Angelica  ms.gr.  14)  expressly  acknowledged  that  he  had 
used  a  commentary  of  Moschopulos  on  the  school  selection  of  three 
tragedies.  He  notes  that  he  had  marked  the  Moschopulean  comments 
with  a  cross. Moschopulos  had  access  to  a  very  old  tradition  of  the 
summary  {epitome)  of  the  Phoenissae,  some  of  his  readings  agreeing  with 
ten  papyrus  fragments.  We  do  not  know  whether  that  epitome  accom¬ 
panied  an  equally  valuable  text  of  that  play  which  he  had  found  or 
was  transmitted  in  a  separate  collection  of  summaries  of  Euripidean 
tragedies.^'  Triklinios  noted  in  his  edition  of  the  Olympian  Odes  of 
Pindar  that  some  of  his  grammatical  scholia  were  derived  by  him 
from  the  Moschopulean  commentary.  Moschopulos  was  familiar  with 
an  earlier  edition  of  those  Odes  by  his  teacher  Planudes  and  further 
elaborated  the  Planudean  scholiaP  He  likewise  adapted  the  Planudean 
commentary  on  the  first  eight  Idylls  of  Theokritos.  This  collection  of 
comments  went  back  ultimately  to  scholia  surviving  from  antiquity.^® 

We  know  also  of  commentaries  on  other  authors  that  might  be 
attributed  to  Moschopulos,  but  there  is  much  uncertainty  about  this. 
N.  G.  Wilson’s  general  conclusion  is  “that  the  quality  of  his  schol¬ 
arship  is  difficult  to  assess”,  but  “at  the  very  least  he  was  able  to 
lay  hands  on  good  copies  of  the  texts  that  interested  him”.^'*  He  was 
a  self-effacing  scholar  and  avoided  criticizing  other  Byzantine  schol¬ 
ars.  For  instance,  though  substantially  improving  the  commentary  of 


R.  Browning  (1975),  ref.  II. 3,  p.  16. 

M.  L.  West  (1978),  ref  II. 10,  p.  70.  On  pp.  71-5  West  published  a  compar¬ 
ison  of  comments  on  the  same  passage  by  Moschopulos  and  his  two  predecessors. 

B.  Schartau  (1981),  ref  1.7,  p.  222. 

W.  S.  Barrett  (1965),  ref  II. 2,  p.  58;  Mastronarde  and  Bremer  (1982),  ref  1.6, 
p.  89. 

J.  Irigoin  (1952),  ref  1.5,  pp.  255,  271. 

C.  Gallavotti  (1934),  ref.  II. 5,  p.  350. 

N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  1.8,  pp.  245,  247. 
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Tzetzes  on  Hesiod,  he  never  criticized  him  by  name.^^  A  study  of 
his  activities  leaves  an  overall  attractive  impression  of  the  man.^® 


Ill 

We  have  more  texts  to  illustrate  the  activities  of  Thomas  Magistros 
than  of  Moschopulos,  and  it  is  a  more  varied  group.  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  one  of  them  in  the  chapter  on  aids  to  education,  his  Dictionary 
of  Attic  Names  and  Words  (above,  chapter  11). 

Ms.Vaticanus  gr.714  was  apparently  written  for  Thomas  after  he 
had  become  a  monk  (Theodulos)  and  corrections  in  it  were  pre¬ 
sumably  dictated  by  him.^Ht  contains  19  speeches  and  letters,  starting 
with  an  oration  in  praise  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  ninth  item  is 
addressed  to  the  chief  minister  of  Andronikos  II,  Theodore  IVIetochites. 
It  dates  probably  from  1314-18.  He  praises  Metochites  and  thanks 
the  imperial  minister  for  helping  to  reverse  the  disgrace  of  Chadrenos, 
formerly  the  Byzantine  commander  at  Thessalonica.  Thomas  came 
to  Constantinople  to  plead  his  cause. The  seventeenth  speech,  which 
must  be  dated  not  earlier  than  1325,  was  a  eulogy  of  John  Kanta- 
kuzenos  (the  future  emperor  John  VI),  as  the  Grand  Domestic  and 
commander  of  Byzantine  armies.^^  The  twelftlr  item  is  a  letter  addressed 
to  Joseph  the  Philosopher,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  attrac¬ 
tive  scholars  among  his  contemporaries.  There  are  also  some  school 
exercises,  in  imitation  of  the  sophist  Polemon  and  the  famous  ancient 
orator  Aristides  (both  of  the  2nd  century  A.D.),  which  have  attracted 
much  modern  comment  (see  below). 

The  two  speeches  that  deserve  fuller  discussion  were  delivered 
before  the  emperor,  probably  Andronikos  II.  They  read  as  if  they 
had  been  delivered  on  the  same  visit  to  the  imperial  court.  One  is 
titled  “On  Kingship”  and  the  title  of  the  second  might  be  rendered 
as  “On  the  State”  fPeri  Politeias”).  They  both  contain  unusually 


M.  L  West  (1978),  ref.  II.  10,  p.  70. 

®  H.  Hunger  (1978),  ref.  1.4,  II,  p.  71. 

F.  W.  Lenz  (1942),  ref  III.4a,  pp.  156-58. 

R.  Guilland  (ed.).  Correspond ance  de  Nicephore  Gregoras  (Paris,  1927),  p.  348. 

™  D.  VI.  Nicol,  The  Reluctant  Emperor.  A  Biography  of  John  Canlacuzene,  Byzantine 
Emperor  and  Monk,  c.  1295-1383  (Cambridge,  1996),  pp.  23,  159.  For  its  rhetorical 
structure  see  F.  W.  Lenz  (1963),  ref  III. 4b,  pp.  xv-xvni. 

Above,  chapter  10,  section  VII. 
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courageous  attacks  on  current  evils.  The  first  included  denunciations 
of  the  sale  of  imperial  offices  and  the  continuous  increases  in  taxa¬ 
tion  (chapters  19  and  21).  The  second  contained  a  plea  that  people 
occupied  in  essential  crafts  should  be  paid  adequately.  The  chief  sub¬ 
ject  of  both  speeches  was  the  supreme  value  of  the  traditional 
Byzantine  liberal  education  and  the  duty  of  the  emperor  to  encour¬ 
age  this.  The  emperor  should  see  to  it  that  there  should  be  ade¬ 
quate  education  in  every  city.  Thomas  was  advocating  something 
unusual  in  urging  that  even  men  trained  to  practise  crafts  should  be 
given  wider  education;  it  should  not  be  restricted  simply  to  the  rich 
and  leisured.  He  appears  to  have  been  expressing  here  the  ideal  of 
a  minority  of  unusually  enlightened  Byzantines.^’ 

The  last  two  speeches  in  ms.Vat.gr.  7 14,  professing  to  imitate  ora¬ 
tions  of  the  Athenian  statesman  Demosthenes  (4th  century  B.C.), 
hav'e  had  a  curious  fortune.  They  came  to  be  regarded  as  authen¬ 
tic  speeches  of  Aristides,  the  famous  orator  of  the  second  century 
A.D.^^  They  were  really  school  exercises  for  the  instruction  of  Thomas’ 
pupils  and  he  does  not  claim  them  as  authentic  ancient  orations. 
“The  deception  arose  from  careless  editorial  work  of  modern  schol¬ 
ars.”  N.  G.  Wilson’s  further  comment  is  that  the  occasional  ability 
of  Byzantines  “to  fool  generations  of  modern  scholars  extorts  a  cer¬ 
tain  admiration However,  one  must  not  exaggerate  the  quality  of 
this  scholastic  effort  of  Thomas.  He  emerges  as  “well  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  Aristides,  but  was  unable  to  understand  him  sat¬ 
isfactorily.”  There  are  several  notable  mistakes  of  which  no  ancient 
Greek  writer  of  the  second  century  A.D.  could  have  been  guilty.^"’ 
Moschopulos  and  Thomas  Magistros  covered  in  their  teaching 
roughly  the  same  group  of  authors,^^  though  Moschopulos  tended  to 
deal  with  smaller  selections  from  the  works  of  each  writer.  In  his  com¬ 
mentaries  Thomas  was  specially  expert  in  discussing  syntax,  gram¬ 
mar  and  rare  words,^^  but,  unlike  Moschopulos,  did  not  know  much 
about  poetic  metres.  He  was  the  most  conventional  of  the  four  out- 


R.  Guilland,  ed.  cil.  (1927),  pp.  351-52;  E.  Barker  (1957),  ref.  III. 2,  pp.  162-73, 
including  the  translation  of  the  passages  about  education  (pp.  163-73). 

Thomas’  authorship  was  convincingly  demonstrated  by  F.  W.  Lenz  (1942),  ref 
III. 4a  and  he  edited  them  in  ref  III.4b  (1963). 

N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  1.9,  pp.  277-48. 

Ibid,  and  F.  W.  Lenz  (1942),  ref  III. 4a,  p.  154. 

A.  Garzya,  Storia  e  Interpretazione  di  Testi  Bizaiitiiii  (London,  Variorum  Reprints, 
1974),  XXIII,  p.  208. 

“  T.  Hopfner  (1912),  ref  1.3,  pp.  54-66. 
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Standing  classical  scholars  discussed  by  me.  N.  G.  Wilson’s  summing 
up  of  his  activities  does  not  suggest  an  impressive  scholar: 

all  that  the  evidence  permits  us  to  say  is  that  Thomas  studied  the  texts 
and  made  adjustments  to  existing  commentaries.  That  he  searched  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  older  and  better  manuscripts  is  possible  but  unproven.^' 

Triklinios  made  use  of  Thomas’  commentaries.  In  Triklinian  recen¬ 
sions  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides  there  are  notes  identi¬ 
fying  the  comments  he  has  taken  over  from  Thomas.  He  identified 
them  by  using  a  capital  letter  at  the  start  of  each  Thoman  scholion}^ 
The  earliest  Thoman  commentary  that  can  be  dated  was  com¬ 
posed  by  1301,  but  A.  Turyn  believes  that  his  commentaries  on 
Aeschylus  and  Euripides  were  earlier.^^The  commentary  on  Aeschylus 
was  on  the  three  tragedies  of  the  usual  school  selection,  but  he  com¬ 
mented  on  at  least  five  out  of  the  known  seven  Sophoclean  tragedies.'*^ 
The  choice  of  Euripidean  tragedies  tackled  by  him  was  limited  to 
the  usual  three  school  plays,  but  he  commented  also  on  summaries 
of  them,  derived  from  older  sources,  and  composed  a  life  of  Euripides.'*' 
He  commented  likewise  on  the  usual  school  selection  of  three  come¬ 
dies  of  Aristophanes  (the  Plutus,  the  Frogs,  the  Clouds)F 

Triklinios  attributed  to  Thomas  a  recension  of  some  Odes  of  Pindar 
and  also  a  Life  of  that  poet.  To  judge  by  the  contents  of  the  sur¬ 
viving  scholia,  Thomas  commented  on  all  the  Olympian  Odes  and 
the  first  four  Pythian  ones."*^ 

Thomas  displayed  an  aggressive  arrogance  in  criticizing  other  schol¬ 
ars.  He  castigated  their  alleged  ignorance  and  empty  chattering.'*'* 
One  typical  comment  was  that  he  had  altered  the  text  “because  .  .  . 
those  who  keep  the  usual  reading  are  fools. ”'*^  He  was  disturbingly 
self-assured  about  the  correctness  of  his  scholarship. 


N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref.  1.9,  p.  248. 

H.  Hunger  (1978),  ref  1.4,  II,  p.  72  (Sophocles);  Neopolitan  Bibl.  Nazionale, 
II.,  F.  31,  an  autograph  of  Triklinios  (Aeschylus,  cf.  A.  Turyn  (1943)  ref.  III. 7, 
p.  106);  Rome,  Bibl.  Angelica,  ms.gr.  14,  an  autograph  of  Triklinios  (Euripides,  cf 
B.  Schartau,  1981,  ref  1.7,  p.  222). 

H.  Hunger  (1978),  ref  1.4,  II,  p.  72;  E.  C.  Kopff  (1976),  ref  III.3,  pp.  261, 

263. 

N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  1.8,  p.  249. 

■*'  B.  Schartau  (1973),  ref  III.5;  J.  Irigoin  in  Gnomon  48  (1976),  p.  811. 

«  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  1.8,  p.  248;  O.  L.  Smith  (1976),  ref  III.6. 

J.  Irigoin  (1952),  ref.  1.5,  pp.  180-85. 

T.  Hopfner  (1912),  ref  1.3,  pp.  55-56;  H.  Hunger  (1978),  ref  1.4,  II,  p.  71. 
D.J.  Mastronarde  and  J.  M.  Bremer  (1982),  ref  1.6,  p.  90. 
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IV 

George  Karbones,  a  teacher  at  Constantinople  from,  probably,  the 
early  years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  still  apparently  active  there 
in  the  1330s,  was  one  of  the  minor  members  of  “the  distinguished 
group  .  .  .  who  transmitted  and  taught  the  Greek  heritage”  in  those 
years.  He  provides  a  not  untypical  example  of  “those  shadowy 
Byzantine  figures  whom  we  only  glimpse  from  time  to  time  through 
the  works  of  others”. 

He  was  a  refugee  from  western  Asia  Minor,  coming  from  a  Lydian 
city  overrun  by  the  Turcomans  before  1302-3.  A  part  of  only  one 
of  his  writings  survives  in  a  unique  text  in  a  manuscript  that  belonged 
to  him  (“In  Praise  of  Constantinople”).  His  notes  on  a  recension  of 
Aeschylus  recur  in  a  number  of  manuscripts  written  by  other  schol¬ 
ars  and  he  also  annotated  Sophocles.  The  notes  reveal  a  scholar 
“who  knew  where  to  seek  information”  in  standard  Byzantine  works 
of  reference.'*® 

Much  more  is  known  about  George  Lakapenos,  a  pupil  of  Planudes 
and  a  scholar  of  considerable  originality.'*^  He  was  a  monk  and 
appears  to  have  taught  in  Thessaly.  The  earliest  known  manuscript 
is  dated  in  1318.  He  did  some  things  not  tackled  by  other  scholars. 
The  most  influential  arose  from  his  interest  in  Libanios  of  Antioch, 
a  leading  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  classicist  (314-c.  394  A.D.).  Libanios 
wrote  excellent  classical  Greek,  modelled  on  the  best  writers  and 
orators.  He  contributed  greatly  to  the  transmission  of  Greek  culture 
to  the  learned  Byzantine  world.  Every  successive  generation  of 
Byzantine  scholars  admired  him."*®  We  know  of  1566  letters  of  Libanios, 
more  than  of  any  person  in  antiquity.  Lakapenos  edited  a  selection 
of  264  of  these,  chosen,  it  appears,  because  they  seemed  the  most 
deserving  of  imitation.  They  included  some  correspondence  between 
Libanios  and  his  former  pupil,  the  emperor  Julian  (361-63).  The 
original  feature  of  his  edition  was  the  preface  containing  the  “Life 
of  Libanios”  by  his  contemporary,  Eunapios,  a  vociferous  enemy  of 


All  that  is  known  about  him  is  usefully  assembled  in  R,  Browning  (1988),  ref. 
IV.  1,  no.  XI. 

I.  Voltz  (1893),  ref  IV.3;  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref.  1.8,  p.  243;  E.  B.  Fryde 
(1996),  ref.  1.2,  vols.  I  and  II,  passim. 

R.  Foerster,  Pauly’s  R.E.,  “Fibanios”,  vol.  XII,  pt.  2;  A.  J.  Festugiere,  Antioche 
Paienne  et  Chreliemie  (Paris,  1959);  G.  A.  Kennedy,  Greek  Rhetoric  under  Christian  Emperors 
(Princeton,  1983),  pp.  15-63. 
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the  Christians."*®  A  single  manuscript  of  the  sixteenth  century  also 
attributes  to  Lakapenos  an  edition,  with  a  commentary,  of  the  ini¬ 
tial  part  of  the  Manual  {Encheiridion)  of  Epictetus.^®  This  slave,  active 
in  the  second  century  A.D.  is  the  most  humane  of  the  ancient  Stoics. 
The  treatise  was  a  short  synopsis  of  his  ethical  teaching,  preserved 
by  his  aristocratic  pupil,  Arrian. 

The  composition  of  Lakapenos  preserved  in  the  greatest  number 
of  manuscripts  was  a  selection  of  32  letters,  the  majority  of  which 
were  written  by  him  to  friends,  though  some  were  letters  he  had 
received  from  them.  Those  correspondents  included  two  fellow  pupils 
of  Planudes.  One  of  these  letters  was  addressed  to  the  distinguished 
doctor  John  Zacharias  (above,  section  VI  of  chapter  10).  This  selec¬ 
tion  of  correspondence  is  supplied  with  a  grammatical  and  lexical 
commentary  for  the  instruction  of  his  pupils.  Clearly  Lakapenos  had 
a  high  opinion  of  his  own  capacity  to  write  in  distinguished  Attic 
Greek  and  thought  that  other  pupils  of  Planudes  shared  the  same 
distinction  (among  them  the  brothers  Andronikos  and  John  Zaridas, 
whose  letters  are  included). 


V 

The  most  important  writings  on  law  appeared  late  in  the  Palaeologan 
Renaissance.  What  is  striking  is  how  much  of  earlier  authoritative 
collections  had  been  lost  and  what  strange  misconceptions  about  ear¬ 
lier  legal  history  were  widespread  among  some  of  the  writers  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

Matthaios  Blastares  was  a  monk  at  Thessalonica.^'  His  alphabeti¬ 
cally  arranged  Syntagma  Canonum  aimed  at  presenting  a  practical  col¬ 
lection  of  texts  on  the  canon  law  of  the  Byzantine  church,  though 
it  also  provided  some  source-materials  on  secular  law.  Its  most  orig¬ 
inal  feature  was  a  detailed  history  of  the  sources  of  canon  law,  though 
it  betrays  astonishing  ignorance  in  attributing  Emperor  Justinian’s 
codification  of  Roman  law  to  Emperor  Hadrian,  three  hundred  years 
earlier,  and  in  believing  that  Justinian  provided  a  Greek  translation 


R.  Foerster  (1927)  and  H.  Gerstinger  (1958),  ref.  IV.2. 

“  I.  Voltz  (1893),  ref  IV.3,  p.  222. 

H.  G.  Beck  (1959),  ref  V.l,  pp.  786-87;  Van  der  Wal  and  Lokin  (1985),  ref 
V.2,  pp.  117  and  138. 
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of  the  Latin  texts. There  was  a  polemical  purpose  to  Blastares’  work, 
attacking  the  Western  church  over  its  theological  differences  with 
Byzantine  beliefs. 

Constantine  Harmenopulos  (1320-83)  was  an  important  legal  official 
at  Thessalonica  and,  apparently,  a  native  of  that  city.^"*  His  Procheiron 
Momon  consisted  of  six  books  and  so  was  popularly  cited  as  Hexabiblos. 
It  was  completed  in  January  1345  and  provided  an  exceedingly  use¬ 
ful  manual  of  current  secular  law.  The  earliest  manuscript  of  his 
works  dates  from  1346—47,  and,  though  not  his  autograph,  it  may 
hav'e  been  commissioned  by  him  (Vatican  ms.Ottobonianus  gr.440, 
fos.  Ir— 205v).  The  same  codex  contains  his  collection  of  ecclesiastical 
canons  (fos.  209r-246r).“  This  Epitome  Kanonon  was  completed  in  June 
1346.  When  he  wrote  those  works  he  was  a  judge  at  Thessalonica. 
A  letter  of  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch  Philotheos  shows  that 
by  1364,  and  possibly  somewhat  earlier,  he  had  become  a  “General 
Judge  of  the  Romans”  (Byzantines).^®  This  made  him  a  member  of 
the  supreme  tribunal  of  four  such  judges,  created  in  1329  by  Andro- 
nikos  III  and  originally  attached  to  the  capital’s  imperial  palace.®^  It 
is  not  clear  whether  Harmenopulos  functioned  singly  in  that  capac¬ 
ity  at  Thessalonica  or  came  to  act  at  Constantinople. 

In  his  principal  publication  of  1345  on  secular  law  Harmenopulos 
explained  that  the  available  treatises  on  law  and  collections  of  texts 
did  not  provide  legal  practitioners  with  all  that  they  needed.  So  came 
his  decision  to  write  his  manual.®®  The  most  important  collection  of 
older  Byzantine  legal  texts  was  the  Basilica,  an  authoritative  work  of 
reference  for  Byzantine  lawyers,  but  not  until  1169  regarded  as  an 
official  codification  of  Byzantine  law.®®  The  Basilica  was  put  together 
on  the  instructions  of  the  first  two  emperors  of  the  Macedonian 
dynasty  (867-912).  The  second  of  them,  Leo  VI,  explained  in  the 
preface  to  his  edition: 


Van  der  Wal  and  Lokin,  ibid.,  p.  117. 

”  H.  G.  Beck  (1959),  ref.  V.l,  p.  786. 

Beck,  ibid.,  p.  788;  P.  Lemerle  (1948),  ref.  V.2  (pp.  310-11  on  Hermanopulos); 
J.  Verpeaux  (1963),  ref  V.4;  Van  de  Wal  and  Lokin  (1985),  ref  V.3,  pp.  118  and 
138-9.  See  also  H,  Hunger  (1978),  ref.  1.4,  vol.  II,  pp.  474-75. 

Verpeaux  (1963),  ibid.,  pp.  221-24  [description  of  the  Vatican  ms.],  p.  228 
and  n.  2. 

Ibid.,  pp.  230-31. 

P.  Lemerle  (1948),  ref.  V.2. 

Van  der  Wal  and  Lokin  (1985),  ref.  V.3,  p.  118. 

==  Cf  Fryde  (1996),  ref  1.2,  vol.  II,  pp.  615-16. 
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we  have  collected  together  scattered  discussions  of  the  same  topic  and 
placed  them  in  one  and  the  same  title  ...  In  short,  we  have  kept 
together  everything  that  is  cognate  and  relates  to  the  same  subject.™ 

But  Harmenopulos  had  access  only  to  a  part  of  this  collection.  He 
appears  to  have  used  everything  else  that  he  could  find.®' 

The  Hexabiblos  became  immensely  popular  and  was  treated  as  the 
authoritative  manual  as  long  as  the  Byzantine  state  endured,  and 
even  for  centuries  after  1453.  It  was  also  adapted  to  the  legal  needs 
of  the  Balkan  Slavonic  countries  to  the  north  of  Byzantium.®^ 
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CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 


HISTORIOGRAPHY  IN  THE  EARLY 
PALAEOLOGAN  RENAISSANGE 


I 

Historical  writings  were  one  of  the  glories  of  the  century  after  1261. 
“This  particular  literary  form”  continued  to  be  deeply  “indebted  to 
the  style  and  artistry  of  the  historians  of  ancient  Greece”.'  I  shall 
be  chiefly  looking  here  at  two  historians  who  are  our  main  sources 
for  the  Nicaean  Empire,  the  reign  of  Michael  VIII  (1258-82)  and 
much  of  the  reign  of  Andronikos  II  (to  1307).  George  Akropolites 
(1217-82)  and  George  Pachymeres  (1242-c.  1310)  were  influential 
high  officials,  with  access  to  key  sources  of  most  important  infor¬ 
mation.  They  were  also  distinguished  teachers.  The  scholar  who  con¬ 
tinued  the  recording  of  Byzantine  history  after  the  end  of  Pachymeres’ 
narrative,  Nikephoros  Gregoras,  wrote  in  the  second  third  of  the 
fourteenth  century  and  will  be  discussed  in  chapter  18.  A  curious, 
brief  autobiography  written  by  Patriarch  Gregory  of  Gyprus  (1283—89) 
is  chiefly  interesting  for  the  information  about  higher  education  at 
Gonstantinople  after  1261.  There  is  also  some  evidence  about  this 
in  the  writings  of  Pachymeres. 

The  controversies  about  the  Union  with  the  Latin  church  (above, 
chapters  5  and  6),  produced  an  intelligent,  and  basically  correct, 
piece  of  history  from  John  Bekkos  (patriarch  of  Gonstantinople 
1275-82).  As  a  partisan  of  the  Union  between  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek  churches  he  adduced  a  variety  of  apologetic  arguments  for 
the  Unionist  cause,  of  which  the  appeal  to  history  formed  only  one 
element,  though  he  rightly  regarded  it  as  important.  His  handling 
of  historical  sources  is  impressive. 


'  F.  Dolger,  “Byzantine  literature”,  chapter  XXVII  in  Cambridge  Medieval  Hisloiy 
(revised  ed.),  IV,  pt.  2  (1967),  p.  210. 
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II 

George  Akropolites,  born  at  Constantinople  in  1217,  was  at  the  age 
of  16  sent  by  his  parents  to  Nicaea  to  master  Hellenic  learning.^  By 
1246  he  was  acting  as  secretary  to  the  emperor  John  III  Batatzes, 
who  next  year  entrusted  to  him  the  education  of  his  heir,  the  future 
Theodore  II.  Under  Theodore  he  became  the  Grand  Logothete,  one 
of  the  highest  offices  in  the  imperial  service.  He  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  ruler  of  Epiros  (the  main  Greek  enemy  of  the  em¬ 
perors  of  Nicaea)  between  1257  and  1259.  Thus,  he  was  absent  when 
Theodore  II  died  in  1258  and  Michael  Palaiologos  usurped  the 
imperial  crown  on  1  January  1259.  The  emperor  Michael  later  that 
year  freed  him  from  captivity.  Henceforth  George  became  his  most 
loyal  adherent,  retaining  the  office  of  Logothete.  In  his  Chronicle  he 
never  mentioned  the  ruthless  dethronement  and  blinding  of  Theodore 
IBs  young  heir,  the  emperor  John  IV!^ 

Constantinople  was  captured  by  surprise  by  a  small  Byzantine 
army  on  25  July  1261.  Akropolites  was  with  Michael  VIII  on  the 
emperor’s  triumphal  entry  into  the  old  Byzantine  capital  on  1 5  August 
1261.  That  was  the  date  when  Akropolites  ended  his  history.  His 
main  initial  theme  was  the  loss  of  Constantinople  as  the  result  of  dis¬ 
astrous  Byzantine  misjudgements  in  1203-4.  Akropolites  made  that  the 
beginning  of  his  Chronicle  and  the  regaining  of  Constantinople  con¬ 
stituted  the  obvious  end  to  it. 

After  1261  Akropolites  combined  the  office  of  the  imperial  chief 
minister  with  teaching  in  the  newly  refounded  school  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  at  Constantinople.  According  to  his  pupil,  the  future  Patriarch 
Gregory  of  Cyprus,  he  specialized  in  mathematics,  Aristotelian  logic 
and  rhetoric."*  I  mentioned  in  chapter  10  (sections  I  and  VI)  his 
unusual  interest  in  the  Neoplatonists  of  the  3rd  to  5th  centuries  A.D. 

The  Chronicle  was  written  quite  rapidly  between  late  1261  and, 
probably,  1264.^  In  his  introduction  Akropolites  echoed  the  little  trea¬ 
tise  of  Lucian  (second  century  A.D.)  on  How  to  Write  History.  He 
probably  used  it  directly  and  repeated  its  laudable  maxims  about 
the  need  for  adhering  to  the  truth  and  writing  with  objectivity  and 


^  The  sources  for  this  section  are  cited  in  section  I  of  the  references  to  this  chap¬ 
ter  (nos.  2,  4,  6). 

’  W.  Blum  (1989),  ref  1.2,  p.  57. 

'*  A.  Pelendrides  (1989),  ref.  I.8b,  p  .  15. 

5  W.  Blum  (1989),  ref  1.2,  p.  22. 
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impartiality.'’  He  departed  from  this  shockingly  in  narrating  the  career 
of  the  future  Emperor  Michael  VIII  in  the  twelve-fifties.  That  part 
of  his  narrative  and  the  account  of  Michael’s  usurpation  of  impe¬ 
rial  power  no  doubt  delighted  Michael  and  anticipated  the  blatant 
hypocrisy  of  Michael’s  subsequent,  own  autobiography.^  In  1274 
Akropolites  was  the  chief  negotiator  of  the  Union  with  the  Latin 
church  at  the  Council  of  Lyons.®  He  probably  died  in  the  summer  of 
1282,  thus  escaping  possible  disgrace  on  the  death  of  his  master  in 
the  following  December.  However,  his  son,  Constantine,  accepted  the 
complete  reversal  of  the  religious,  pro-Unionist  policies  of  Michael 
VIII  and  of  his  father  by  Andronikos  II  and  attained  the  same  high 
state  offices  once  held  by  George  Akropolites. 

Where  propaganda  for  Michael  VIII  was  not  needed,  Akropolites 
wrote  a  precise  and,  on  the  whole,  reliable  account  of  the  empire 
of  Nicaea.  Like  any  highly-educated  Byzantine,  he  delighted  in  the 
literary  devices  of  rhetoric.®  He  wrote  in  elegant  Attic  Greek  and 
there  are  echoes  of  the  knowledge  of  the  leading  ancient  historians. 
Altogether,  by  Byzantine  standards,  his  chronicle  is  a  distinguished 
work  of  history,  though  lacking  the  independence  of  Pachymeres  who 
deliberately  continued  it. 


Ill 

John  Bekkos,  since  1264  if  not  earlier  the  head  of  the  secretarial 
and  legal  office  of  the  patriarchate  of  Gonstantinople,  himself  become 
patriarch  on  26  May  1275.'°  He  had  become  a  sincere  convert  to 
the  cause  of  the  Union  with  he  Latin  church  and  came  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  were  no  fundamental  dogmatic  differences  dividing 
the  two  churches  from  each  other.  The  historian  George  Pachymeres, 
though  disapproving  after  1282  of  Bekkos’  theological  attitude, 
expressed  great  respect  for  his  integrity  and  intellectual  distinction. 
Nikephoros  Gregoras,  one  of  the  ablest  theological  controversalists 
of  the  next  century,  but  no  friend  of  the  Latins,  said  of  him: 


®  Ibid.,  p.  24 

’  Edited  by  H.  Gregoire  in  Byzautiou,  29^30  (1959-60),  pp.  447-76. 

®  Supra,  chapter  6. 

^  H.  Hunger  (1978),  ref.  1.7,  vol.  I,  pp.  445-46. 

The  sources  for  this  section  are  cited  in  section  II  of  the  references  to  this 
chapter. 
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in  respect  of  acuteness  of  natural  talents  .  .  .  and  of  proficiency  in  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church,  all  others  in  comparison  with  him  were  mere 
children." 

Once  he  became  patriarch,  he  devoted  his  many  writings  to  defend¬ 
ing  the  Union  of  the  two  churches.  His  one  predominantly  histori¬ 
cal  tract  was  designed  to  minimize  the  precedents  for  lasting  hostility 
between  the  Latin  and  Eastern  churches,  by  proving  that  the  schism 
in  the  patriarchate  of  Photios  (patriarch  858-67,  877-86)  had  ended 
during  his  second  tenure  of  that  office  instead  of  becoming  perma¬ 
nent,  as  was  believed  by  most  Byzantines  in  the  thirteenth  century.'^ 
This  treatise  should  probably  be  called  “On  the  Lack  of  Historical 
Foundation  for  the  Schism  between  the  Churches”.'^ 

This  explicit  appeal  to  a  historical  reconstruction  of  events  between 
858  and  880,  called  by  Bekkos  himself  the  argument  from  history 
{tes  historias),^'^  was  something  quite  unprecedented  in  Byzantine  anti- 
Latin  polemics.  J.  Gouillard  has  described  it  as  a  ‘revolutionary’  new 
departure.'^  Our  fullest  text  is  in  the  Florentine  ms.Laur.8.26.  This 
was  one  of  the  copies  of  his  writings  officially  circulated  by  Bekkos  as 
patriarch  and  must  be  dated,  at  the  latest,  to  the  summer  of  1276.'® 
The  same  historical  facts,  and  some  other  historical  evidence,  reap¬ 
pear  in  more  purely  dogmatic  writings  of  Bekkos. 

The  evidence  is  very  complex,  sometimes  contradictory.  There  are 
a  number  of  doubtful  documents  and  some  are  undoubtedly  for¬ 
geries.  Bekkos  did  not  know  any  Latin  and,  unlike  modern  scholars, 
could  not  check  Greek  sources  by  Latin  ones.  But  he  knew  how  to 
single  out  vital,  genuine  sources,  and  relied  especially  on  Greek  ver¬ 
sions  of  some  papal  letters,'^  the  records  of  Byzantine  church  coun¬ 
cils  and  the  letters  of  Photios.  Bekkos  interpreted  the  evidence  acutely 
and  generally  drew  the  correct  conclusions  from  this  treacherous  doc¬ 
umentary  labyrinth. 


"  J.  Gill  (1975),  ref.  II.6,  p.  265;  G.  Dagron  (1984),  ref  II. 3,  p.  195  and  n.  27. 
Edited  in  V.  Laurent  and  J.  Darrouzes  (1976),  ref.  II.  10,  pp.  424-57.  Cf. 
V.  Laurent  (1930),  ref.  II. 9,  pp.  396-409  and  V.  Peri  (1977-79),  ref  II.ll. 

"  Peri,  ibid.,  p.  203. 

"  Laurent  and  Darrouzes  (1976),  pp.  434-35. 

V.  Peri  (1977-79),  ref  II.ll,  p.  233,  n.  2. 

Ibid.,  p.  214  and  Laurent  and  Darrouzes,  p.  64. 

"  The  relevant  texts,  both  in  Latin  and  in  Greek  translation,  are  edited  in 
G.  Hofmann  (1945),  ref  II.7,  pp.  147-57. 
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By  Bekkos’  times  Photios  was  venerated  by  the  Byzantine  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Union  with  the  Latin  church  as  the  hero  of  Byzantine 
enmity  to  the  Papacy,  as  the  inaugurator  of  a  permanent  schism 
between  the  two  churches  and  the  chief  exponent  of  dogmatic  rea¬ 
sons  for  regarding  the  Latin  church  as  incurably  heretical.  It  was 
Bekkos’  purpose  to  prove  that  this  was  all  myth. 

Bekkos  showed,  quite  correctly,  that  the  schism  arising  out  of  the 
promotion  to  the  patriarchate  of  Photios  was  a  short-lived  incident 
(acute  schism  between  863  and  870,  ended  by  late  879).  He  also 
demonstrated,  again  correcdy,  that  after  the  reconciliation  between 
Pope  John  VIII  and  Photios  in  879—80  there  was  for  many  years 
no  further  breakdown  of  communion  between  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek  Churches.  He  wisely  ignored  the  various  anti-Photian  con¬ 
coctions  which  tried  to  prove  the  opposite. 

In  speaking  of  Photios,  Bekkos  began  by  describing  him,  deservedly, 
as  a  man  of  great  learning.'®  He  went  on  to  argue  that  Photios’ 
feuds  with  Popes  Nicholas  I  and  Hadrian  II  were  not  due  to  doc¬ 
trinal  differences,  but  to  personal  and  political  conflicts.  He  was  right 
to  stress  that  Photios  attacked  the  divergent  Latin  doctrines  and  prac¬ 
tices  (in  867)  only  after  he  had  despaired  of  winning  his  personal 
struggle  against  the  Papacy,  though,  one  must  admit  that  Photios’ 
undoubted  aversion  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  criticized  by  him 
played  some  part  in  the  acerbity  of  his  attack  on  Pope  Nicholas  I 
in  that  year.  Bekkos  maintained  that  Photios’  excessively  hostile  acts 
(including  the  excommunication  of  Nicholas  I)  put  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  schism  upon  him,  though  the  violence  of  the  papal 
denunciations  of  him  gave  him  ample  provocation.  Bekkos  was  writ¬ 
ing  here  with  a  historical  objectivity  normally  absent  from  these  con¬ 
troversies,  but  he  certainly  laid  the  heaviest  blame  on  Photios  for 
what  he  described  as  a  scandalous  and  unnecessary  schism.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  admiring  myths  about  Photios  espoused 
by  many  of  Bekkos’  Byzantine  contemporaries. 

The  one  major  doctrinal  issue  dividing  the  Latin  and  Orthodox 
churches  was  the  dispute  about  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
I  have  discussed  in  chapter  5  the  origins  and  deeper  causes  of  this 
division  and  I  need  here  only  sum  up  those  aspects  of  this  problem 
that  explain  Bekkos’  views.  The  addition  by  Latin  churchmen  to  the 


Laurent  and  Darrouzes,  pp.  434-35. 
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Nicaean  creed  of  325  of  further  words  describing  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  proceeding  from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son  (“the  Double  Procession”) 
was  regarded  by  all  informed  Byzantines  as  not  binding,  because  it 
had  never  been  adopted  by  a  universal  council  of  the  whole  church. 
Bekkos  shared  that  view,  but  he  became  convinced  that  there  was 
no  fundamental  difference  in  the  beliefs  of  the  two  churches  about 
the  Trinity. 

The  Byzantine  enemies  of  the  Union  also  regarded  the  Western 
formula  as  heretical,  which  meant  to  them  that  no  communion  with 
the  Latin  Church  was  admissible.'®  Bekkos  came  to  reject  this  atti¬ 
tude.  He  was  also  convinced,  not  incorrectly,  that  there  existed  old 
precedents  for  not  rejecting  the  Latin  formula  in  the  teachings  of 
St.  Basil®  and  other  leading  Greek  Church  Fathers  in  the  second 
half  of  the  fourth  century  A.D.  He  became  convinced  that  the 
amplified  Latin  formula  did  not  deny  the  spirit  of  the  valid  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.^' 

As  he  noted  in  his  historical  treatise,  the  difference  between  Latin 
and  Byzantine  beliefs  reduced  itself  to  a  single  word.'^^  Variants  of 
this  reappeared  in  two  letters  written  in  1277  by  Bekkos  to  Pope 
John  XXI, himself  a  distinguished  theologian  and  scholastic  teacher. 

In  the  Latin  formula  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  God  (the 
Father)  and  Christ  (the  Son),  the  Greek  translation  of  the  crucial 
preposition  being  ek  (from).  The  wording  mainly  used  by  Bekkos  was 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Father  through  [dia  in  Greek) 
the  Son,  though  he  also  used  other,  equivalent  expressions.'^"'  That 
Greek  dogmatic  formulation  derived  from  St.  John  of  Damascus,  one 
of  the  most  authoritative  Byzantine  theologians  (8th  century  A.D.). 

The  Byzantine  church  valued  above  all  the  continuity  of  doctrine, 
though  liturgy  might  evolve.®  The  belief  of  the  Byzantine  anti- 
Unionists  that  there  had  been  a  continuous  schism  since  the  time  of 
Photios,  and  that  his  chief  motive  for  the  anti-Latin  stance  was  his 


The  Byzantine  anti-Unionist  documents  of  the  thirteenth  century  enumerating 
Latin  heresies  invariably  put  filioque  as  the  first  item.  Cf.  A.  Argyriou  in  Byzantinische 
Forschungen,  4  (1972),  p.  25. 

2°  E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref  II.4,  vol.  II,  p.  499. 

G.  Dagron  (1984),  ref  II. 3,  p.  197. 

Laurent  and  Darrouzes,  pp.  432-33. 

Dagron,  p.  194  and  n.  18  on  p.  200. 

Ibid.,  p.  194. 

J.  MeyendoiLf,  “Continuities  and  discontinuities  in  Byzantine  religious  through t”, 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Papers,  47  (1993),  pp.  69-70,  81. 
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alleged  rejection  of  the  Filioque  formula,  confirmed  for  them  the  long- 
established  edifice  of  the  repudiation  of  the  Latin  church.  Bekkos’ 
historically  correct  disproof  of  all  this  undermined  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  anti-Unionist  tradition. 

Some  time  after  Photios’  second  deposition  from  the  office  of  patri¬ 
arch  (in  886)  he  wrote  a  theological  repudiation  of  the  Filioque  for¬ 
mula  (his  Mjistagogia).  But  he  only  blamed  “certain  Latins”  for  it  and 
did  not  attribute  responsibility  to  the  Papacy.  Indeed,  at  that  time  the 
insertion  of  the  Filioque  into  the  creed  was  a  practice  of  the  Frankish 
church  and  not  of  the  Roman  liturgy.^®  Bekkos  knew  this  perfectly 
well,  as  he  wrote  against  that  treatise  of  Photios.^^  Bekkos  here,  as 
in  his  earlier  historical  treatise,  was,  justifiably,  trying  to  bury  the 
tenacious  Byzantine  myth  about  the  alleged  doctrinal  role  played  by 
Filioque  in  the  schism  of  863—79  and  thus  destroy  one  of  the  main 
traditional  objections  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  churches  in  1274. 

The  same  arguments  about  the  Photian  schism,  and  its  ending  in 
879-80,  were  repeated  at  a  considerable  length  in  the  Dogmatic  Histoiy 
of  George  Metochites,  the  loyal  ally  of  Bekkos.  It  was  written  dur¬ 
ing  his  long  imprisonment  after  1283,  when  the  Union  of  1274  was 
repudiated  by  Andronikos  11.  Metochites  added  no  new  facts,  but 
was  a  much  better  writer  than  Bekkos.  It  survives  in  the  Florentine 
ms.Laur.7.31,  an  autograph  of  Metochites.^® 

A  generation  later  (perhaps  c.  1320)  Nikephoros  Kallistos  Xantho- 
pulos  completed  a  History  of  the  Church  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to 
610  A.D.^®  He  dedicated  it  to  Andronikos  11.  It  is  merely  a  compi¬ 
lation,  but  was  based  on  much  research.  The  author  was  a  priest 
of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  The  one  thing  he  had  in  common 
with  Bekkos  was  their  use  of  the  patriarchal  library  there.  His  ample 
use  of  many  of  the  most  important  church  histories  written  between 
the  early  fourth  and  the  late  sixth  centuries  (from  Eusebius  to  Evagrios) 
testifies  to  the  wealth  of  religious  literature  preserved  at  the  library 
attached  to  St.  Sophia.®® 


E.  Amann  (1935),  ref.  II. 2,  col.  1542;  J.  Hussey  (1990),  ref  II. 8,  p.  87. 
L.  Petit  (1924),  ref.  11.12,  col.  659. 

28  E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref  II.5,  voL  II,  p.  499. 

28  M.  Jugie  (1931),  ref.  1.8  and  F.  Winkelmann  (1994),  ref.  1. 11. 

2°  Jugie,  ibid.,  col  446;  H.  G.  Beck  (1959),  ref.  I.l,  pp.  705-6. 
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IV 

The  short  Autobiography  of  George  of  Cyprus  (patriarch  of  Constantinople 
as  Gregory  II,  1283-89)  is  one  of  the  many  extant  “autobiographies 
of  writers”.^'  It  contains  only  a  few  allusions  to  his  ecclesiastical  career 
and  its  main  theme  is  his  zeal  for  learning  and  his  long  search  for 
a  satisfactory  education. This  was  only  satished  after  the  Byzantine 
recovery  of  Constantinople  in  1261.  Gregory,  with  many  other  refugees 
at  Nicaea,  moved  to  the  recaptured  capital,  where  he  was  able  to 
study  under  George  Akropolites.  From  about  1273  until  his  elevation 
to  the  patriarchate  he  was  himself  a  distinguished  teacher  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  His  correspondence  (242  letters  survive)^^  adds  valuable 
information  about  his  pupils  and  some  of  the  ancient  writers  he 
was  using. 

Gregoras,  who  had  studied  under  one  of  Gregory’s  most  distin¬ 
guished  former  students,  remembered  him  as  the  reviver  of  a  good 
ancient  Greek  style.  Nikephoros  Chumnos,  later  a  leading  minister 
of  Andronikos  II,  recalled  that  Gregory  trained  his  students  in  rhetoric 
and  Plato,  Demosthenes  and  Aristides. We  know  from  one  of  his 
letters  that  a  manuscript  of  Demosthenes  belonging  to  Gregory  was 
copied  for  Theodora  Raulaina,  a  niece  of  Michael  VIII.  His  other 
letters  to  friends  include  requests  for  copies  of  Aristotle’s  Ethics  and 
of  Syrianos’  (early  5th  century  A.D.)  Neoplatonic  Commentaiy  on  Plato’s 
Pannenides,  a  rare  work.^^  Gregory’s  autograph  manuscript  of  the 
Commentary  of  Simplicius  on  Aristotle’s  Physics  is  our  earliest  surviv¬ 
ing  almost  complete  version  and  contains  a  very  good  text.^®  His 
Autobiography,  in  its  sincere  enthusiasm  for  learning,  is  a  precious  tes¬ 
timonial  to  that  “Byzantine  humanism  about  which  we  need  to  know 
so  much  more”.^® 


Definition  of  G.  Misch.  Cf.  A.  Garzya  (1974),  ref  1.5,  no.  XIII,  pp.  34-35. 
Edition  in  W.  Lameere  (1937),  ref  1. 8b,  pp.  177-91,  reprinted  in  A.  Pelendrides 
(1989),  ref.  1.9. 

Lameere,  ibid.  (1937),  p.  153. 

There  is  a  useful  account  of  his  teaching  in  C.  N.  Constantinides  (1982),  ref. 
1.4.  His  secular  writings  are  briefly  listed  in  F.  Cayre  (1920),  ref.  1.3. 

C.  N.  Constantinides  (1982),  ref  1.4,  pp.  46-47. 

D.  M.  Nicol,  ITie  Byzantine  Lady  .  .  .  1250-1500  (Cambridge,  1994),  p.  43. 
Constantinides  (1982),  ref.  1.4,  p.  36,  n.  21. 

Section  II  of  chapter  10. 

A.  Garzya  (1974),  ref  1.5,  XIII,  pp.  35-36. 
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V 

George  Pachymeres  (1242-c.  1310)'*°  was  one  of  the  most  versatile 
scholars  of  the  early  Palaeologan  Renaissance  and,  certainly,  its  most 
distinguished  historian.  He  was  born  at  Nicaea  and  interest  in  the 
Byzantine  territories  in  Asia  Minor  runs  through  his  history  of  the 
years  1255  to  1307.  He  moved  to  Constantinople  after  its  recon¬ 
quest  by  Michael  VIII.  After  a  period  of  teaching  at  the  Patriarchal 
Academy  at  Constantinople,  he  became  one  of  the  most  senior  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Patriarchal  Council,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
ever  became  a  priest.  He  also  acted  as  one  of  the  judges  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  imperial  court  at  Constantinople.  He  avoided  compromising  him¬ 
self  in  the  whirlpool  of  political  factions  and  religious  controversies, 
but  his  history  reveals  his  personal  integrity  and  consistent  independ¬ 
ence  of  judgement.  One  wonders  whether  it  could  ever  have  cir¬ 
culated  in  his  lifetime.  It  was  available  to  Nikephoros  Gregoras  by 
the  1330s,  but  it  is  worth  stressing  that  the  best  manuscripts  of  the 
hrst  six  books  on  the  end  of  the  rule  of  the  Laskarid  dynasty  (1255—58) 
and  the  reign  of  Michael  VIII  date  only  from  the  middle  decades 
of  the  fourteenth  century.'** 

Pachymeres’  philosophical  and  scientific  writings  are  discussed  in 
chapters  10  and  17.  While  he  was  an  expert  on  Byzantine  Aristotelian 
learning,  he  was  also  one  of  the  main  pioneers  in  reviving  the  study 
of  the  Neoplatonists,  integrally  connected  with  his  writings  on  the 
Pseudo-Dionysius,  the  outstanding  adapter  of  the  Neoplatonic  out¬ 
look  to  Christian  ends  (above,  chapter  10).  Of  course,  he  also  had 
an  expert  grasp  of  the  theological  issues  underlying  the  religious  con¬ 
troversies  of  his  time  and  much  of  his  history  is  devoted  to  them. 

G.  G.  Arnakis  treats  Pachymeres  as  an  outstanding  representative 
of  Byzantine  Christian  humanism  and  speaks  of  his  spiritual  world 
as  representing  a  “cross-section  between  Christian  values  and  classi¬ 
cal  Greek  ideals”.  This  is  quite  true.  Writing  of  humanity’s  proneness 
to  disregard  the  divine  code  of  right  conduct  in  committing  acts  of 
aggression  he  remarked  that  war  was  “sweet  to  those  who  have  no 
experience  of  it”,'**^  anticipating  almost  exactly  the  words  of  Erasmus 


■*“  The  sources  on  Pachymeres  are  listed  in  section  3  of  the  references  to  this 
chapter. 

■"  A.  Failler  (1979),  ref  III.4a,  pp.  129-36,  197. 

G.  G.  Arnakis  (1966-67),  ref  III. 2,  p.  165.  See  also  H.  Hunger  (1978),  ref 
III. 6,  I,  p.  451. 
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in  one  of  his  pacifist  ‘Adages’. In  discussing  the  plan  of  Michael 
VIII,  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  to  use  Mongol  troops  against  Greek 
Epirds,  he  remarked  that 

this  plan  was  quite  appropriate  for  a  soldier,  but  to  a  Christian  it 
appeared  most  improper.  For  it  seemed  that  to  launch  impious  men 
against  Christians  and  godless  people  gainst  sacred  things  was  the  act 
of  those  who  are  indifferent  to  the  fear  of  God. 

He  follows  this  passage  with  the  account  of  Michael  VIIFs  last  ill¬ 
ness  and  death,  treating  it  as  an  instance  of  “God’s  swift  justice”. 

Pachymeres  returned  to  the  older  Byzantine  historiographical  tra¬ 
dition  of  Zonaras  and  Choniates  in  castigating  outspokenly  the  abuses 
and  cruelties  of  the  imperial  absolutism.  Unlike  Akropolites,  he  men¬ 
tions  the  blinding  in  1261  by  Michael  VIII  of  the  last  Laskarid,  the 
emperor  John  IV,  a  child  of  ten."*^ 

Byzantine  historians  usually  stated  at  the  outset  that  their  supreme 
duty  was  the  telling  of  truth.  As  H.  Hunger  stresses,  Pachymeres, 
more  than  most,  really  tried  to  adhere  to  this.*®  He  wrote  that  “truth 
is  .  .  .  the  soul  of  history  and  he  who  prefers  lies  to  the  truth  is  sac¬ 
rilegious”.  If  there  were  truths  which  he  could  not  reveal,  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  omit  them  rather  than  lie,  for  it  was  better  for  posterity 
to  be  ignorant  of  something,  than  to  be  wrongly  informed.  In  his 
preface,  following,  it  seems,  Thucydides,  he  explained  that  he  did 
not  rely  merely  on  hearsay.  He  says  that  he  writes  of  things  he  him¬ 
self  saw,  or  heard  about  from  participants,  whose  stories  have  been 
checked  against  the  evidence  of  others.  “For  the  most  part  Pachymeres 
is  able  to  keep  his  pledge”.  Pachymeres  is  a  more  accurate  historian 
than  his  continuator,  Gregoras  (below,  chapter  18),  “with  better  crit¬ 
ical  judgement”.*^ 

Our  knowledge  of  the  years  1258-1307  is  so  heavily  dependent 
on  Pachymeres  that  to  illustrate  his  contribution  adequately  would 
necessitate  writing  a  detailed  account  of  the  period.  Only  a  few  out¬ 
standing  passages  can  be  singled  out.  He  provides  our  only  con¬ 
vincing  narrative  of  what  happened  after  the  death  of  the  emperor 


M.  Mann  Phillips  (transl.),  The  Adages  of  Erasmus,  (1964),  p.  299  fDidce  helium 
imxpertis"),  from  1515  Basle  edition  by  Froben  (3rd  edition  of  the  Adagio). 

■*''  A.  E.  Laiou  (1993),  ref.  III.  11,  p.  118. 

H.  Ahrweiler  (1966),  ref  III.l,  p.  335,  n.  1. 

“  H.  Hunger  (1978),  ref  m.6,  I,  p.  449. 

■*’  A.  E.  Laiou  (1972),  ref  III. 9,  p.  346. 
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Theodore  II  in  1258,  unlike  Akropolites  who  tries  to  conceal  rather 
than  reveal  what  really  happened.  At  the  time  Michael  Palaiologos 
was  the  commander  of  the  foreign  mercenaries  in  Byzantine  service. 
Pachymeres  reports  the  widespread  belief  among  his  informants  then 
present  at  Nicaea  that  Michael  secretly  encouraged  these  troops  to 
murder  the  brothers  Muzalon,  the  loyal  custodians  of  the  child 
emperor  John  IV,  at  the  church  service  of  commemoration  for  the 
deceased  Theodore  II,  nine  days  after  his  death.  But  a  separate  body 
of  Varangian  guards,  commanded  by  one  of  Theodore’s  loyal  friends, 
at  first  denied  Michael  access  to  the  imperial  treasure,  though  he 
managed  ultimately  to  seize  it.  This  was  the  start  of  his  successful 
usurpation  of  the  imperial  throne."^® 

Pachymeres  alone  reports  that  the  surprise  recapture  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  by  Byzantine  troops  on  25  July  1261  was  viewed  with  dis¬ 
may  by  some  of  the  high  officials  at  Nicaea,  who  were  natives  of 
Byzantine  Asia  Minor.  They  foresaw,  correctly,  that  the  territories 
in  Western  Asia  Minor  will  be  neglected  henceforth  and  this,  indeed, 
paved  the  way  for  the  capture  of  most  of  them  by  various  Turkish 
rulers  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century."^®  After  his  tri¬ 
umphal  entry  into  Constantinople  Michael  VIII  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  announcing  that  the  recovery  of  the  old  Byzantine  capital  would 
be  followed  by  the  recapture  of  other  lost  regions  of  the  Empire. 
Pachymeres  preserves  this  text  and  the  grandiose  programme  enun¬ 
ciated  in  it,  a  forecast  of  Michael’s  over-ambitious  policies,  which 
disastrously  overstretched  Byzantine  resources  of  troops  and  money.®® 
The  nature  of  the  story  he  had  to  tell  made  impartiality  feasible.®' 
The  two  emperors  whose  reigns  he  was  recording  did  not  command 
unquestioned  praise.  He  was  appreciative  of  the  considerable  ability 
and  achievements  of  Michael  VIII,  but  could  not  condone  the  cru¬ 
elties  and  megalomaniac  policies.  Besides,  he  was  privately  opposed 
to  Michael’s  appeasement  of  the  Papacy  and  of  the  Catholic  church. 
But,  though  he  disapproved  of  the  pro-Catholic  theology  of  Patriarch 
John  Bekkos  (1275—82),  he  expressed  great  respect  for  Bekkos’s 
integrity  and  intellectual  distinction.  His  treatment  of  Michael  VIII 
is  most  of  the  time  very  critical.  He  always  mentions  Michael’s 


'*'*  P.  Karlin-Hayter  (1972),  ref.  1.7,  pp.  146-49. 
H.  Ahrweiler  (1966),  ref.  III.l,  pp.  331-32. 
Ibid.,  pp.  332-33.  See  also  above,  chapter  5. 
A.  E.  Laiou  (1972),  ref.  III.9,  p.  346. 
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failures.  He  notes  his  ruses  and  perjuries,  intrigues,  hypocrisy,  and 
perfidy.  It  is  a  record  of  a  considerable  intelligence  turned  to  evil.^^ 

Like  all  scholars  at  Constantinople,  Pachymeres  appreciated  the 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  learning  of  Andronikos  II  and  seems  to  have 
been  much  closer  to  him  than  to  his  ruthless  father.  But  as  a  chron¬ 
icler  of  his  reign  he  could  not  overlook  the  personal  weaknesses,  lack 
of  wise  judgement,  and  the  grievous  mistakes  of  this  inadequate  man. 
His  reign  was  inglorious  and  full  of  disasters.  Pachymeres  was  painfully 
aware  of  the  decline  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  loss  of  most  of  his 
native  Asia  Minor  (see  also  chapter  6). 

Pachymeres  demonstrated  how  a  relatively  small  Byzantine  army 
led  by  a  good  general  could  stem  the  Turkish  conquests  in  Asia 
Minor.  This  happened  when  Alexios  Philanthropenos  won  a  series 
of  victories  in  Western  Anatolia  in  1294—95.  As  Pachymeres  explains, 
“the  local  population,  having  at  last  found  a  defender,  joined  him 
and  gave  him  their  loyalty”. Unfortunately,  Alexios  was  encouraged 
to  rebel  and  came  to  disaster  late  in  1 295,  as  recorded  by  Pachymeres. 
He  then  tells  us  that  Andronikos  II  was  so  disturbed  that  henceforth 
“he  suspected  all  the  Romans”  (i.e.  Byzantines).^'*  This  distrust  led  him 
to  commit  the  folly  of  inviting  a  Catalan  army  to  fight  the  Turks. 
In  1304  they,  too,  were  at  first  successful,  but  they  ravaged  indis¬ 
criminately  and  soon  turned  against  Byzantium.  After  years  of  plun¬ 
dering  they  eventually  carved  out  a  principality  for  themselves  centred 
on  Thebes  and  Athens  (1305—11),  which  endured  until  1388  (chap¬ 
ter  6).  Pachymeres’  long  account  of  the  Catalan  depredations  is  quite 
different  from  the  narrative  by  the  Catalan  Muntaner,  a  member  of 
their  army,  but  “Pachymeres  gives  a  more  complete  and  satisfactory 
account  of  the  over-all  behaviour  of  the  Catalan  Company”^  (down 
to  the  early  summer  of  1307). 

Some  recent  historians  have  been  attracted  by  the  personality  of 
Athanasios  I,  twice  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (1289-1293,  1303-9). 
He  was  “a  fanatically  rigorist  and  ascetic  monk”,^^  completely  indifferent 
to  all  learning  except  the  Bible  and  the  Byzantine  Church  Fathers 
(chapter  6).  His  charitable  activities,  especially  in  the  times  of  famine. 


A.  Kazhdan  (1980),  ref.  III. 8,  pp.  302-3. 

“  A.  E.  Laiou  (1978),  ref.  III.  10,  p.  89. 

Ibid.,  pp.  90-91. 

“  A.  E.  Laiou  (1972),  ref.  III.9,  p.  347. 

*  D.  Nicol  (ed.),  A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  (London,  1991), 
p.  12. 
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made  him  admired  by  many  of  the  ordinary  people  of  Constantinople. 
Pachymeres  corrects  what  may  be  an  over-favourable  image.  He  held 
high  office  under  Athanasios,  but  regarded  him  as  a  major  source 
of  trouble  and  divisions  within  the  Orthodox  church.^’ 

The  revival  of  interest  in  ancient  geographical  learning,  as  well  as 
the  disastrous  pressures  on  Byzantium  from  its  northern  and  eastern 
neighbours,  led  Pachymeres  to  give  much  attention  to  the  various 
Balkan  and  Asiatic  peoples  whose  activities  now  shaped  Byzantine 
destiny.^®  What  he  tells  us  about  the  Turks  and  the  Mongols  is  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable,  but  it  forms  part  of  a  well-informed  account  of 
the  inter-related  events  in  the  whole  region  of  the  eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  Anatolia,  Iran,  and  the  lands  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea. 

The  depth  of  Pachymeres’  understanding  of  a  series  of  inter-related 
developments  which  spanned  almost  twenty  years  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  he  discusses  them  together.^® 

We  owe  to  him,  under  1301,  the  earliest  mention  of  Osman,  the 
founder  of  the  Turkish  Ottoman  dynasty.  He  is  a  valuable  source 
for  the  career  of  the  Mongol  general  Nogai,  who  controlled  the 
northern  shores  of  Asia  Minor  and  was  from  1290  the  overlord  of 
Bulgaria.  He  provides  a  very  attractive  account  of  the  Ilkhanid  Khan 
Ghazan,  the  fi  rst  Mongol  ruler  of  Iran  to  adopt  officially  the  Muslim 
religion  (1295-1304).  Andronikos  II  missed  a  chance  of  allying  him¬ 
self  with  this  remarkable  man,  who  was  wilhng  to  reconquer  Jerusalem 
for  the  Christians.  Pachymeres  was  well-informed  about  his  kingdom 
and  described  Ghazan,  though  a  barbarian,  as  a  ruler  who  “behaved 
as  a  just  king”®°  Other  sources  amplify  the  image  of  an  enlightened 
patron  of  learning,  who  founded  an  important  astronomical  obser¬ 
vatory  at  his  capital  of  Tabriz.®' 


”  H.  Hunger  (1978),  I,  ref.  III.6,  pp.  451-52. 

A.  E.  Laiou  (1993),  ref.  III.  11. 

®  Ibid.,  pp.  111-12. 

“  Ibid.,  pp.  119-20. 

A.  Tihon,  Etudes  d’Astronomie  Byzantine  (Aldershot,  1994),  V,  p.  471. 
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CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 


THEODORE  METOCHITES  (c.  1270-1332) 

I 

George  Metochites,  Theodore’s  father,  was  a  leading  advocate  of  the 
Union  of  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  Under  Andronikos  II  he 
was  imprisoned  until  his  death  (d.  by  1327).'  This  did  not  hinder 
the  splendid  career  of  Theodore.^  Andronikos  loved  to  surround 
himself  with  well-educated  men  of  strong  intellectual  interests  and 
Metochites  seemed  an  ideal  recruit  for  the  imperial  court.  Throughout 
his  career  in  the  imperial  service  he  remained  on  good  terms  with 
the  leading  Byzantine  churchmen.  George  Palamas,  the  future  ven¬ 
erated  spokesman  of  the  Hesychasts,  austere  monastic  anti-western 
ascetics,  was  in  his  younger  days  a  pupil  of  Metochites.^  But  as  a 
statesman  and  administrator  he  was  in  many  respects  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  councillor  to  the  ineffective  Andronikos. 

Metochites  came  to  the  emperor’s  notice  in  1290,  aged  about  20. 
By  1305-6  he  was  the  chief  minister  of  Andronikos  II  and  he  retained 
the  emperor’s  complete  trust,"*  until  they  were  both  overthrown  by 
a  revolution  organized  by  the  emperor’s  grandson,  Andronikos  III 
(23—24  May  1328).  Highly-placed  contemporaries,  like  Prince  Theodore 
(1291-1338),  a  younger  son  of  Andronikos  II,  in  his  Enseignements 
(written  in  1326  with  an  epilogue  added  after  1328),^  regarded 
Metochites’  influence  as  disastrous.  He  also  denounced  the  chief  min¬ 
ister’s  avarice,  corruption  and  abuses  of  power. ^  These  charges  are 
certainly  justified  and  are  accepted  by  I.  Sevcenko,  the  best  biographer 


'  S.  Salaville,  “Georges  le  Metochite”,  Didionnaire  de  Tlieologie  Catholique,  6,  pt.  1 
(1920),  coif  1238-39;  R.  J.  Loenertz  (1953),  ref.  1.6;  I.  Sevcenko  (1962),  ref.  1.8, 
p.  130. 

^  The  best  short  account  is  in  I.  Sevcenko  (1982),  ref  1.9. 

*  J.  Meyendorff,  “Spiritual  trends  in  Byzantium  in  the  late  thirteenth  and  four¬ 
teenth  centuries”,  ref.  1. 10,  vof  IV  (1975),  p.  96. 

'  J.  Verpeaux  (1955),  ref.  1. 11,  pp.  276-77;  J.  Verpeaux  (1960),  ref  1.13; 
C.  Knowles  (ed.,  1983),  ref  1.5,  pp.  9,  108. 

^  Knowles,  ibid.,  pp.  2-  4.  For  the  full  title  see  p.  23. 

Ibid.,  p.  108. 
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of  Metochites.’  As  Prince  Theodore  mentions,  he  accumulated  an 
immense  fortune.  At  the  fall  of  this  flawed  regime  his  palace,  one 
of  the  marvels  of  Constantinople,  was  sacked  and  largely  destroyed.® 
Prince  Theodore  laid  bare  the  disturbing  contrast  between  the 
fine-sounding  words  of  Metochites  and  his  overriding  determination 
to  get  on  in  life.  Also,  as  the  emperor’s  chief  adviser,  he  presided  over 
a  succession  of  external  defeats  and  internal  disasters.  Prince  Theodore 
thought  that  a  man  with  some  sound  military  experience,  which  Meto¬ 
chites  wholly  lacked,  might  have  been  a  more  useful  chief  counsellor.® 
But  I  shall  be  concerned  with  Metochites  henceforth  solely  as  a 
writer  on  classical  and  scientific  subjects.  This  side  of  him  reveals 
the  potential  of  the  educated,  lay,  Byzantine  elite  for  intelligent,  cul¬ 
tural  achievements.  He  prided  himself,  above  all,  on  his  astronomical 
writings,  but  today  we  are  impressed  most  of  all  by  the  independ¬ 
ence  and  originality  of  some  of  his  literary  and  historical  essays.  His 
experience  as  a  statesman  made  him  capable  of  thinking  of  some 
of  the  great  men  of  antiquity  in  a  way  that  was  not  anachronistic, 
as  when  he  described  Demosthenes  as  a  greater  orator  than  Aristides, 
because  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  were  concerned  with  a  deadly 
crisis  in  the  destinies  of  Athens  while  Aristides  was  producing  decla¬ 
mations  remote  from  the  problems  of  real  life.  Metochites  was  almost 
unique  among  Byzantine  writers  in  being  able  to  think  sympatheti¬ 
cally  and  realistically  about  two  of  the  greatest  Greek  orators.  Nor 
did  his  own  sordid  malpractices  in  power  destroy  his  capacity  to  appre¬ 
ciate  spiritual  greatness  in  others,  as  he  showed  in  his  sensitive  writ¬ 
ings  about  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus. 

Metochites  was  a  friend  and  patron  of  leading  scholars,  Joseph 
the  Philosopher,  Manuel  Bryennios  and  his  favourite  young  assistant, 
Nikephoros  Gregoras.  Between  1316  and  1321  he  restored  the  church 
of  the  monastery  of  Ghora  near  his  own  palace.  His  overall  deco¬ 
rative  scheme  at  Chora  embodied  a  synthesis  of  the  main  traditions 
of  Byzantine  religious  art.  The  mosaics  in  Chora’s  church  are  a  won¬ 
derful  monument  of  that  artistic  technique.’®  His  own  scholarly  library 
was  fortunately  preserved  at  Chora  and  remained  one  of  the  largest 
libraries  at  Constantinople. 


'  I.  Sevcenko  (1982),  ref.  1.9,  pp.  21,  23-4. 

8  R.  Guilland  (1922),  ref  1.3,  p.  82. 

8  Knowles  (1983),  ref  1.5,  p.  9. 

P.  A.  Underwood  (1966),  ref  1. 10;  f  Sevcenko  (1982),  ref  1.9.  (below,  section  fV). 
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II 

We  possess  a  number  of  manuscripts  commissioned  by  Metochites 
and  seem  to  have  most  of  his  writings,  filling  1881  folios  in  four  sur¬ 
viving  codices.  Their  chronology  can  be  reconstructed  fairly  well.  Only 
his  collections  of  selected  letters  were  lost  in  a  later  hre  (in  1671)." 

The  writings  which  secure  for  Metochites  an  important  place  in 
the  intellectual  history  of  his  time  date  from  roughly  the  last  hfteen 
years  of  his  life  (1317—32).  He  himself  tells  us  that  his  early  rhetor¬ 
ical  enterprises  consisted  chiefly  of  hagiographical  compositions,  with 
eulogies  of  important  Byzantine  saints,  and  of  speeches  in  praise  of 
the  emperor  and  his  family.  The  initial  series  of  12  logoi  (speeches 
and  prose  compositions),  preserved  in  his  own  Viennese  ms.phil.gr. 95, 
bears  this  out.'^  The  first,  in  praise  of  Nicaea,  delivered  in  1290  in 
the  presence  of  Andronikos  II,  may  have  initially  attracted  the  em¬ 
peror’s  attention  to  him.'^  Two  orations  are  in  praise  of  the  emperor 
(the  second  in  1294-95  at  the  latest).  In  the  first,  Metochites  reit¬ 
erates  the  traditional  doctrine  that  the  emperor,  as  the  most  supe¬ 
rior  ruler,  should  have  equal  regard  {philanthropid)  for  all  his  subjects 
irrespective  of  their  ethnic  origin.'"^  The  eleventh  was  in  praise  of 
Constantinople,  landed  as  the  greatest  centre  of  learning  in  the  world. 

The  most  important  scholarly  enterprise  of  Metochites  was  his 
huge  Introduction  to  Astronomy  {c.  1317),  constituting  a  commentary  on 
the  Mathematical  Syntaxis  of  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria  (c.  100-178  A.D.). 
It  was  a  work  sure  to  enhance  the  admiration  of  his  imperial  mas¬ 
ter  for  him.  Andronikos  regarded  astronomy  as  a  sublime  science, 
fit  only  for  a  select  elite.'®  In  one  of  his  learned  essays  {Miscellanea, 
no.  43)  Metochites  speaks  of  it  as  a  science  that  “could  elevate  the 
spirit  and  lead  men  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  divine  purpose”.'^ 


"  Sevcenko  (1962  and  1982),  ref.  1.8  and  ref.  1.9;  Prato  (1991),  ref.  1.7,  pp. 
140-48. 

Prato,  ibid.,  pp.  141,  145;  Sevcenko,  ibid.,  ref.  1.9,  pp.  177-81. 

Sevcenko  (1982),  ref.  1.9,  p.  20. 

H.  Hunger,  “Philanthropia  .  .  .”  in  his  Bjzantinische  Gnmdlagenforschmg  (London, 
1973),  XIII,  p.  12. 

H.  Hunger  in  Epidosis  (Miinchen,  1989),  XX,  p.  24. 

Sevcenko  (1982),  ref  1.9,  p.  18. 

Cited  in  D.  M.  Nicol,  Church  and  Society  in  the  Last  Centuries  of  Byzantium  (Cambridge, 
1979),  p.  58  and  n.  83. 
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In  a  late  poem  (the  12th)  Metochites  describes  this  Ptolemaic  com¬ 
mentary  as  his  major  contribution  to  useful  studies'®  (cf.  section  IV 
of  chapter  17). 

His  logoi  12  and  13  must  date  from  after  1317.  They  are  two 
lengthy  polemical  pieces  against  Nikephoros  Chumnos,'®  whom 
Metochites  had  replaced  as  chief  imperial  minister  after  1305-6.  We 
have  also  three  pamphlets  by  Chumnos  against  Metochites.  Though 
the  debate  was  confined  to  literary  and  scholarly  controversies,  it 
was  really  motivated  by  their  political  rivalry.^®  Ostensibly  it  turned 
on  Chumnos’  criticisms  of  his  rival’s  literary  style  and  on  mutual 
reproaches  about  alleged  conflicts  with  the  teachings  of  Plato  and 
misinterpretations  of  Aristotle.  Further,  Metochites  paraded  his  exper¬ 
tise  in  mathematics  and  astronomy  as  one  crucial  proof  of  his  supe¬ 
riority  over  Chumnos.^'  This  exchange  of  pamphlets  is  a  wonderful 
illustration  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  Byzantine  culture  at  this  time. 
One  observes  with  mixed  wonder  and  distaste  that  a  contest  for 
supreme  political  power  between  two  leading  imperial  ministers  should 
produce  this  offshoot  of  scholastic  controversy.  Nothing  comparable 
was  conceivable  in  the  principalities  of  Western  Latin  Europe. 

A  student  of  Metochites’  personality  can  learn  much  from  his  two 
contributions  to  this  unappealing  debate.  Some  of  his  intellectual 
limitations  stand  out  as  well  as  his  obscurantist  notions  about  what 
constituted  good  literary  style.  Chumnos  criticized  him  about  the 
lack  of  clarity  and  simplicity  in  his  writings  and  even  Gregoras,  who 
admired  Metochites  immensely,  mentioned  the  obscurity  of  his  style,'^'^ 
excessive  even  by  Byzantine  standards  of  turgid  rhetoric.^®  Among 
the  few  facts  of  scholarly  value  to  be  extracted  from  Metochites’  two 
diatribes  against  Chumnos  is  his  great  admiration  for  Thucydides, 
whom  he  also  quotes  in  some  of  his  miscellaneous  essays:  on  the 
monarchy  (as  his  source  on  the  evils  of  its  opposite,  the  democracy 
of  ancient  Athens)  and  on  the  ancient  Greeks.'^"' 


R.  Guilland  (1959),  ref.  II.3,  no.  IX,  p.  200. 

Edited  by  Sevcenko  (1962),  ref.  1.8,  pp.  188-265  (with  a  French  translation). 
™  J.  Verpeaux  (1959),  ref  1.12,  p.  176. 

Verpeaux  (1959)  and  Sevcenko  (1962),  passim. 

22  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  1.14,  p.  256. 

22  But  see  above,  section  II  of  chapter  9. 

22  Sevcenko  (1962),  ref.  1.8,  pp.  208-9;  E.  Barker  (1957),  ref  I.l,  pp.  177,  183. 
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III 

For  both  Metochites,  and  his  imperial  master,  Andronikos  II,  a  deci¬ 
sive  turning  point  towards  disaster  occurred  in  October  1320,  with 
the  death  of  Andronikos’  eldest  son,  and  co-emperor,  Michael  IX.^^ 
Michael’s  son,  the  future  Andronikos  III,  began  a  series  of  conspir¬ 
acies  and  revolts  that  ended  in  the  dethronement  of  his  grandfather 
in  May  1328.  It  is  in  the  shadow  of  these  constant  tribulations  that 
Metochites  was  writing  his  collection  of  Miscellanea,  or  to  give  them 
their  exact  title.  Commentaries  and  Moral  Judgements}^  They  were  short 
essays  on  diverse  political,  historical  and  philosophical  subjects,  a 
kind  of  encyclopedia  of  useful  studies,  imitating  especially  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Plutarch.^’  It  may  have  been  published  shortly  before  his  fall 
from  power^®  (23—24  May  1328),  followed  by  his  exile.  In  1330  he 
was  allowed  to  come  back,  as  a  monk,  to  his  monastery  of  Chora  and 
its  library.  There  he  wrote  one  of  his  most  important  literary  studies 
{logos  17,  see  below)  and  a  collection  of  autobiographical  poems, 
which  form  a  kind  of  continuation  of  the  Miscellanea.  The  last  poem 
(the  20th)  may  have  been  cut  short  by  his  death  on  13  March  1332.^® 

There  are  120  essays  in  the  A£scellanea,^°  preserved  in  the  Parisian 
ms.gr.2003.  This  was  copied  for  Metochites  and  the  same  scribe 
also  wrote  in  the  Vienesse  ms. Phil.gr. 95  the  two  logoi  (12  and  13) 
directed  against  Nikephoros  Chumnos.  The  same  scribe  copied  in 
Vatican  ms.Urb.gr.  123  the  speeches  of  Aristides^'  and  this  may  have 
been  the  personal  copy  belonging  to  Metochites  of  this  outstanding 
orator  of  the  second  century  A.D.,  vitally  important  to  him  (see  below). 

A.  Pertusi  and  I.  Sevcenko  would  deny  to  Metochites  the  title  of 
‘humanist’.  For  Sevcenko,  if  this  term  is  to  be  applied  to  him  at  all, 
it  can  only  refer  to  his  “knowledge  of  antiquity”.^^  If  one  contem¬ 
plates  his  corrupt  political  career  or  his  contempt  for  the  great  mass 
of  lower  humanity  “living  like  beasts  and  making  no  use  of  reason” 


“  Cf.  the  8th  poem  of  Metochites  in  R.  Guilland  (1959),  ref.  II. 3,  no.  IX,  p.  189. 
R.  Guilland  (ed.),  Mcephore  Gregoras  Correspondance  (Paris,  1927),  p.  360.  For  a 
selection  of  their  contents  see  ibid.,  pp.  360-62. 

H.  Hunger  (1952),  ref.  1.4,  p.  9.  A  good  summary  of  its  contents,  ibid.,  p.  10. 
™  For  the  probable  date  cf  M.  Gigante  (1981),  ref  II. 2,  p.  170  and  n.  13. 

H.  Hunger  (1952),  ref  1.4,  p.  7. 

2“  I.  Sevcenko  andj.  Featherstone  (1981),  ref  II. 5,  p.  2. 

5'  G.  Prato  (1991),  ref.  II. 7,  p.  145. 

52  I.  Sevcenko,  ref  II. 9  (1982),  pp.  40-41  and  n.  166  on  those  pages.  Much  of 
the  text  of  this  section  III  is  based  on  Sevcenko’s  fascinating  article. 
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{logos  10),  one  can  appreciate  their  reservations  about  his  ‘human¬ 
ism’.  But  if  one  concentrates  on  his  literary  writings  and  contem¬ 
plates  the  beauty  of  the  monastery  of  Chora,  restored  by  him  (section 
IV,  below),  one  can  share  the  enthusiasm  of  M.  Gigante  for  his 
Christian  humanism,  though  Sevcenko  expressly  dissents  from  this 
view.^^  All  that  Sevcenko  would  concede  is  that  Metochites  deserves 

some  of  our  admiration.  To  have  given  us  the  Chora  he  had  to  be  a 
man  of  wealth,  taste  and  intelligence.  He  did  not  have  to  be  a  per¬ 
fect  gentleman.^'* 

Metochites  cited  some  80  ancient  writers  and  he  had  indeed  read  many 
of  them.  Almost  all  his  critical  literary  essays  deal  with  secular,  prose 
writers,  many  of  them  the  leading  authors  of  antiquity:  Xenophon 
{c.  430 — after  350  B.C.),  Philo  of  Alexandria  and  Flavius  Josephus 
(1st  century  A.D.),  his  favourites  Plutarch  and  Lucian,  Dio  ‘Chrysostom’ 
(40-120  A.D.)  and  Dio’s  great  admirer  Synesios  {d.  c.  413  A.D.), 
Demosthenes  and  Aristides,  two  of  the  greatest  ancient  orators. 

As  H.  G.  Beck  has  stressed,  he  was  the  first  late  Byzantine  author 
capable  of  thinking  of  the  late  ancient  writers  and  orators  within 
their  own  authentic  context.^®  He  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of 
ancient  history,  with  much  of  his  information  derived  from  Plutarch. 
His  use  of  Plutarch  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  earlier  editions  by 
Planudes  of  the  augmented  editions  of  Plutarch’s  writings.  In  logos 
10  he  wrote  that  the  study  of  works  about  antiquity 

kept  one  spellbound  and  created  an  insatiable  desire  for  more  histor¬ 
ical  knowledge — a  spell  and  a  desire  which  had  to  be  experienced  to 
be  understood.^’ 

This  historical  approach  extended  to  the  Greek  Church  Fathers  of 
the  late  antiquity.  His  eulogy  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  {logos  6 
of  c.  1305)®®  is  the  very  first  scholarly  appreciation  of  this  Church 
Father  and  the  first  biographical  sketch  based  on  an  intelligent  use 
of  several  of  the  best  extant  sources:  Gregory’s  autobiographical 


Ibid.,  n.  166  (on  p.  41). 

Sevcenko,  ibid.,  p.  55. 

Gigante  (1981),  ref.  II. 2,  p.  243. 

H.  G.  Beck  (1952),  ref  1.2,  p.  75. 

”  I.  Sevcenko  ref  1.9  (1975),  p.  40. 

Sevcenko  (1984),  ref  II.6,  p.  149  and  his  recent  article  “The  Logos  on  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus  by  Theodore  Metochites”  in  W.  Seibt  (ed.),  Geschichte  und  Kidtm  der 
Palaiologenzeit .  .  .  (Vienna,  1996),  pp.  221-35. 
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poem,  his  funeral  oration  on  St.  Basil  and  an  eight-century  ‘Life’ 
by  Gregory  the  Presbyter.  The  sensible  and  sober  ‘Eulogy’  by 
Metochites  includes  assessments  of  the  saint  as  a  writer  of  poetry 
and  prose,  a  wise  discussion  of  his  writings  during  the  pagan  reac¬ 
tion  under  Emperor  Julian  (361-63)^®  and  extensive  information  on 
heresies  prevalent  in  the  fourth  century,  which  St.  Gregory  was  com¬ 
bating.  Metochites’  ‘Eulogy’  is  greatly  superior  to  earlier  and  con¬ 
temporary  Byzantine  panegyrics  on  St.  Gregory.  Furthermore,  when 
both  Metochites  and  a  modern  scholar  (P.  Gallay  in  1943)  used  the 
same  sources,  Metochites’  treatment  compares  favourably  with  Gallay’s 
account.  Metochites’  own  poetry  shows  clear  traces  of  the  influence 
of  St.  Gregory’s  poems  in  their  metres  as  well  as  their  autobiogra¬ 
phical  content. 

Metochites  was  proud  of  Byzantine  civilization  because  it  embodied 
ancient  Greek  culture.  On  occasion  he  called  the  Byzantines  ‘Hellenes’ 
rather  than  ‘Romans’. Gontinuity  between  ancient  Greece  and  his 
own  time  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him. 

His  writings  exhibit  originality  and  critical  independence,  refresh¬ 
ingly  novel  in  a  Byzantine  writer.  Thus,  his  reflections  on  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  ancient  Greeks’  philosophy  “showed  a  sense  of  historical 
perspective”.  He  spoke  of  the  limitations  of  Greek  philosophy  in  the 
time  of  Socrates  when  it 

had  not  yet  differentiated  itself  into  its  diverse  branches  nor  had  it  coped 
with  many  problems  concerning  Nature.  As  a  harmoniously  constructed 
system  it  dated  only  from  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods. 

He  regarded  the  ancient  philosophical  writings  on  politics  as  purely 
theoretical.  As  an  experienced  stateman,  he  viewed  this  part  of  ancient 
philosophy  as  quite  impracticable  and  here  singled  out  Plato  for 
explicit  criticism  {logos  10).“^' 

His  capacity  to  produce  studies  of  such  critical  independence"*^ 
reached  its  climax  in  the  last  decade  of  his  life  and,  especially,  after 
1330.  The  disasters  of  his  last  years  contributed  to  the  critical  matu¬ 
rity  of  his  final  reflections.  While  he  had 


Cf.  V.  Criscuolo,  “Gregorio  di  Nazianzo  e  Giuliano”  in  Talarischos.  Studio  Giaeca 
Antonio  Gar^a  sexagenario  a  discipulu  oblata  (Naples,  1987),  pp.  165-208. 

Sevcenko  ref.  1.9  (1975),  p.  46  and  n.  203. 

■"  Ibid.,  pp.  45-47. 

Cf  H.  G.  Beck  (1952),  ref.  1.2,  pp.  72-74;  Gigante  (1981),  ref  II. 2,  no.  VIII: 
“Teodoro  Metochites  critico  letterario”. 
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inherited  the  belief  that  the  Byzantine  Empire  was  co-eternal  with  the 
world  .  .  .  yet  he  was  the  first  Byzantine  intellectual  on  record  to  regard 
the  Empire  as  just  another  political  entity  and  to  envision  its  impend¬ 
ing  collapse  as  just  another  manifestation  of  the  universal  law  of  cre¬ 
ation  and  decay. 

The  essay  on  Plutarch  (no.  71  of  the  Miscellanea)  was  regarded  by 
Metochites  as  one  of  his  most  important  writings.'*'*  He  virtually 
ignored  Plutarch’s  “Parallel  Lives”  and  confined  his  comments  to 
what  are  known  as  his  ‘Moralia’.  It  is  the  first  known  attempt  at  a 
fairly  comprehensive  and  critical  study  of  this  part  of  Plutarch’s  lit¬ 
erary  legacy.  Metochites  fully  appreciated  that  he  was  dealing  with 
one  of  the  most  graceful  and  urbane  of  the  ancient  Greek  authors 
(cf  above  section  III  of  chapter  12).  Metochites  regarded  Plutarch 
as  an  embodiment  of  universal  learning.  We  do  not  today  have  such 
an  exaggerated  opinion  of  his  scholarship,  but  many  of  Metochites’ 
comments  are  eminently  sensible.  He  emphasized  that  Plutarch  was 
eclectic  in  selecting  what  he  deemed  to  be  best  from  most  ancient 
philosophical  doctrines,  except  for  the  rejection  of  the  Epicureans. 
Unusually  for  a  Byzantine  commentator,  he  accepted  that  Plutarch 
was  less  interested  in  perfection  of  style  than  in  the  content  of  what 
he  had  to  say.  He  found  admirable  Plutarch’s  high  moral  tone.  A 
few  of  the  Plutarchian  essays  that  Metochites  regarded  as  particu¬ 
larly  important  we  do  not  now  ascribe  to  Plutarch,  notably  the  “Life 
of  Homer”,  but  here  he  was  merely  sharing  the  accepted  beliefs  of 
his  Byzantine  contemporaries  (the  “Life  of  Homer”  is  no.  54  of  the 
Planudean  edition)."*^ 

Two  essays  in  the  Miscellanea,  on  Synesios  of  Gyrene  (no.  18),  one 
of  his  greatest  loves  among  the  Greek  authors,'*®  and  Dio  ‘Ghrysostom’ 
(no.  19)  likewise  deserve  extended  comment.  Metochites  appreciated 
how  much  Synesios  owed  to  Dio.  His  discussion  anticipates  admirably 
what  modern  scholars  say  about  them.'*’ 

Synesios  of  Gyrene  (c.  370-c.  413)  is  a  sophisticated  and  an  attrac¬ 
tive  figure.  He  was  a  student  of  Neoplatonic  philosophy  and  math¬ 
ematics  at  Alexandria.  He  was  also  an  accomplished  rhetorician.  As 


Sevcenko  (1984),  ref.  II. 6,  p.  149. 

L.  Tartaglia,  “II  Saggio  su  Plutarca  di  Metochita”  in  Talarischos  (see  n.  39 
above),  pp.  339-62. 

Ibid.,  p.  360  and  notes  67-69. 

H.  Hunger  (1952),  ref  1.4,  p.  10. 

Gigante  (1969),  ref  II.  1,  p.  11. 
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a  descendant  of  a  Greek  aristocratic  family,  he  became  in  his  last 
years  the  bishop  of  Ptolemais  in  his  native  Cyrenaica.  Though  a  large 
part  of  his  writings  gives  no  inkling  of  it,  he  was  probably  always 
a  Christian.  He  was  an  amused  and  ironic  observer  of  Byzantine 
government  and  society."^®  His  surviving  156  letters  were  regarded  as 
models  of  Attic  Greek  and  contain  his  most  charming  writings."^^ 
He  left  a  varied  literary  legacy.  From  the  ninth  century  onwards, 
in  every  succeeding  generation,  it  captivated  an  elite  of  Byzantine 
readers.  Planudes  was  an  attentive  student  of  his  letters,  as  is  shown 
not  only  by  a  selection  of  excerpts  from  them  in  his  Collectanea  (above, 
section  VI  of  chapter  12),  but  by  marginal  scholia  in  a  number  of 
codices  containing  the  letters  of  Synesios.^° 

Synesios  regarded  philosophy  as  the  supreme  attainment  of  the 
human  intellect.  His  writings  show  familiarity  with  Plato,  Aristotle 
and  the  Neoplatonists,  though  they  do  not  reveal  any  coherent  philo¬ 
sophical  doctrine.^'  Dio  was  a  man  who  appealed  immensely  to 
Synesios  as  an  aristocrat  who  “had  popularised  philosophy  by  his 
charm  as  a  writer  and  speaker”.  Dio’s  battle  was  for  Synesios  “a 
battle  in  defence  of  the  Greek  mode  of  life”.^^ 

To  hletochites,  who  had  an  exaggerated  estimation  of  the  philo¬ 
sophical  content  of  the  writings  of  Synesios,  this  late  Hellene  of 
Gyrene  was  “one  of  the  few  philosophers  who  show  a  concern  for 
style”. Metochites  admired  his  passionate  defence  of  the  high  Greek 
culture  and  of  the  traditional  education  that  created  it.  He  chose 
perfectly  when  he  combined  his  studies  of  Dio  and  Synesios.^'*  He 


There  are  excellent  accounts  of  him  by  H.  I.  Marrou,  “Synesius  of  Gyrene 
and  Alexandrian  Neoplatonism”  in  A.  Momigliano  (ed.),  Ihe  Conflict  between  Paganism 
and  Christianity  in  the  Fourth  Century  (Oxford,  1963),  pp.  126-50  and  C.  Lacombrade 
(ed.),  introduction  to  his  edition  of  Synesios  de  Cyrene,  I,  Hynmes  (Paris,  Bude  coll., 
1978),  pp.  v-XLiv. 

The  best  edition  is  by  A.  Garzya  (Naples,  1979).  Garzya’s  preparatory  stud¬ 
ies  are  collected  in  the  Variorum  edition  of  his  papers,  Storia  e  Interpretazione  di  Testi 
Bizantini.  Sa^  e  Ricerche  (London,  1974),  nos.  XXI-XXVIII. 

“  Ibid.  (1974),  no.  XXIII,  especially  p.  215. 

Marrou,  loc.  cit.  (1963),  p.  131,  speaks  of  him  as  merely  “one  of  those  rhetori¬ 
cians  with  some  knowledge  of  philosophy”.  What  can  be  said  of  him  as  a  ‘philoso¬ 
pher’  is  assembled  by  V.  Valdenberg  in  Byzantion,  4  (1927-28). 

A.  Momigliano,  “Dio  Chrysostomus”  in  his  Quarto  Contributo  alia  Storia  degli  Studi 
Classici  e  del  Mondo  Antico  (Rome,  1969),  p.  268. 

“  N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  1.14,  p.  262. 

There  is  an  English  translation  of  the  essay  of  Synesios  on  Dio  by  A.  Fitzgerald, 
Ihe  Essays  and  Hymns  of  Synesius  of  Cyrene  (London,  1930),  pp.  148-82  (text)  and 
211-241  (notes). 


PLATES 


Plates  1-9  are  taken  from  The  Kariye  Djami,  by  Paul  A.  Underwood  (New 
York:  Bollingen  Foundation,  1966) :  Plate  1  from  Vol.  1;  Plates  2-6  from  Vol. 
11;  Plates  7-9  from  Vol.  111. 


la.  Theodore  Metochites,  rebuilder  of  the  church  of  Chora  presenting  it 
to  Christ. 


lb.  Theodore  Metochites,  founder  of  the  Monastery  of  Chora.  Detail. 


2a.  Christ  Pantocrator.  Detail. 


2b.  Christ  Pantocrator,  Detail:  head. 


3a.  St.  Peter.  Detail:  half-figure. 


Slrai 


4a.  The  Birth  of  the  Virgin . 


4b.  The  Birth  of  the  Virgin.  Detail:  preparation  of  the  bath 


4c.  The  Enrolment  for  Taxation. 


4cl.  The  Enrolment  for  Taxation.  Detail:  the  scribe,  the  officer,  and  Mary. 


4e.  The  Annunciation  to  the  Virgin  at  the  Well.  Detail:  Mary  and  the  angel. 


4f,  Flight  to  Egypt, 


4g.  Flight  to  Egypt.  The  outer  narthex.  Looking  north. 


4h.  The  Dormition  of  the  Virgin. 


4i.  The  Dormition  of  the  Virgin. 


5a.  The  Temptation  of  Christ.  Detail:  the  stones  and  the  kingdoms. 


5b.  The  Temptation  of  Christ.  The  outer  narthex.  Looking  south. 


6.  Decorative  detail. 


7a.  The  Virgin  and  Child,  medaillon  of  the  dome  (traditional  image). 


7b.  The  Loving  Virgin  (style  of  13th  and  14th  centuries). 


8.  Allgel  rolling  back  the  Scroll  of  Heaven 
(including  Sun,  Stars  and  Moon). 


9a.  The  Anastasis. 


9b.  The  Anastasis.  Detail. 
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may  also  have  read  letter  154  to  Hypatia:  “Some  .  .  .  have  main¬ 
tained  that  I  am  faithless  to  philosophy  because  I  profess  grace  and 
harmony  of  style”. 

Synesios’  masteiy  of  an  enormous  range  of  Greek  literature,  including 
works  no  longer  extant  in  Byzantium,  like  some  of  Dio’s  lost  writings. 

One  of  the  most  original  writings  of  Metochites  was  his  17  th  logos, 
comparing  Demosthenes  {c.  384-322  B.C.) 

A.D.) 

Metochites  regarded  democratic  republics  as  deplorable  regimes,^’ 
appreciated  that  the  roots  of  the  greatness  of  Demosthenes  lay  in 
his  passionate  oratorical  defence  of  Athenian  democracy  against  Philip 
of  Macedonia.  He  wrote: 

Demosthenes  lived  in  a  time  of  equal  political  rights  and  freedom, 
active  in  politics,  devoted  to  freedom  .  .  .  ever  ready  to  expose  himself 
to  any  danger  in  the  interests  of  his  countiy  and  fellovs'  citizens  .  .  . 
He  used  his  oratory  to  give  a  true  account  of  the  situation,  as  was 
necessary  and  yet  not  without  danger,  not  employing  eloquence  as 
declamation. 

In  oratorical  skill  Demosthenes  and  Aristides  were  fully  comparable 
and  nev'er  equalled  by  anyone  else.  But  Aristides  “livang  under  the 
absolute  monarchy  of  the  empire,  the  government  of  the  Roman 
Caesars”,  could  choose 

to  live  for  himself,  for  the  Graces  of  rhetoric  and  the  audiences  at  his 
displays  .  .  .  Given  that  he  lived  in  conditions  like  ours 

he  was  the  best  model  for  the  Byzantine  oratory  of  Metochites’  kind 
of  society.®'* 

For  Metochites,  Greek  antiquity  was  much  more  than  a  subject 
for  learned  curiosity.  Its  legacy  was  a  living  source  of  his  own  exist¬ 
ence  and  thoughts.  Hence  his  impressive  efforts  to  achieve  an  authen¬ 
tic  historical  understanding  of  aspects  of  the  ancient  civalization.  The 
thoughts  of  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers  helped  him  to  express 
his  own  reflections  on  life.®® 

traditions  in  Ending  good  things  in  Epicurus.  He  thought  that  the 


""  Ibid.,  p.  225. 

Edited  by  Gigante  (1969),  ref  II. 1.  A  511111171317  in  Gigaiite  (1981),  ref.  II.2, 
no.  VIII,  pp.  176-96. 

”  E.  Barker  (1957),  ref  I.l,  pp.  174-77. 

“  N.  G.  Wilson  (1913),  ref  1.14,  pp.  260-62. 

Sevcenko,  ref  1.9  (1975),  p.  45  and  11.  196. 
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teachings  of  this  much  maligned  philosopher  “were  not  altogether 
unreasonable,  since  all  men  strove  after  pleasure  and  the  enjoyment 
of  more  sublimated  pleasures  was  admissible  and  lawful”.  Nearing 
his  own  end,  he  echoed  Epicurus  (whom  he  cited  from  St.  Maximos 
of  the  7th  century  A.D.)  in  confessing  that  human  beings  are  like 
fortresses  bereft  of  defences  in  the  face  of  death.™ 


rv 

This  cannot  be  a  book  about  Byzantine  art,  but  no  account  of 
Metochites  can  omit  his  partial  rebuilding  and  superb  redecoration 
of  the  church  of  St.  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  attached  to  the  monas¬ 
tery  of  Chora  (now  Kariye  Djami)  at  Constantinople.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  monuments  of  Byzantine  art.®'  Very  few  examples  of 
large-scale  decorative  mosaics  and  frescoes  of  the  early  Palaeologan 
period  survive  today  and  Chora’s  mosaics  are  now  the  last  known 
attempt  at  a  monumental  scheme  executed  in  this  artistic  medium 
at  Constantinople. 

Metochites  was  a  collector  of  ancient  artistic  objects®^  and  motifs 
derived  from  the  arts  of  antiquity  recur  in  Chora’s  mosaics  and  fres¬ 
coes.  In  his  writings  he  proudly  mentions  a  leading  decorator  of 
churches  at  Constantinople,  Eulalios  (mid-twelfth  century),  alongside 
the  greatest  Greek  masters  of  antiquity  {logos  70).®®  The  mosaics  and 
frescoes  commissioned  by  him  at  Chora  reveal  a  man  of  rehned 
taste. 

Chora  is  about  one  kilometre  to  the  south-east  of  the  palace  of 
Blachernai,  the  chief  residence  of  Metochites’  imperial  master, 
Andronikos  II.  It  was  very  near  to  Metochites’  own  splendid  palace. 
The  church  went  back  to  the  late  twelfth  century.®'*  As  Metochites 
tells  us  in  his  poem  no.  1  (poem  A),®®  it  was  in  a  parlous  condition 
when  he  rebuilt  and  redecorated  it,  probably  between  1315  and 


“  Gigante  (1981),  ref.  II.2,  no.  X,  p.  239. 

I  visited  it  in  September  1996  and  it  is  one  of  my  most  memorable  artistic 
experiences. 

“  O.  Demus  in  Underwood  (1975),  ref  IV.d,  vol.  IV,  p.  157. 

“  I.  Sevcenko,  ibid.,  pp.  50-51  and  notes  227-28. 

Its  history  before  the  restoration  by  Metochites  is  summarized  in  Underwood 
(1966),  ref  rV.4,  vol.  I,  pp.  3-13. 

“  Ibid.,  p.  17. 
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1321.“  Recent  excavations  have  revealed  that  his  rebuilding  was 
even  more  extensive  than  he  claimed.  The  large  dome,  either  because 
it  had  been  damaged  by  earthquakes  or  otherwise  undermined, 
needed  to  be  entirely  rebuilt.  He  added  as  new  edihces  a  second, 
outer  narthex  and  a  funerary  chapel  of  the  Parekklesion.®^  All  his 
new  decorations  were  in  mosaics,  except  the  Parekklesion,  decorated 
in  frescoes  which  were  probably  the  last  to  be  completed. 

Both  frescoes  and  mosaics  show  affinities  and  the  artists  respon¬ 
sible  for  them  must  have  collaborated  closely.  The  iconography  of 
all  the  decoration  was  very  conservative  and  studiously  orthodox.  As 
the  son  of  the  pro-Unionist  George,  kept  imprisoned  during  most  of 
the  reign  of  Andronikos  II,  Theodore  Metochites  always  carefully 
shunned  theological  controversy  and  the  orthodoxy  of  his  commis¬ 
sions  at  Chora  formed  part  of  his  wary  avoidance  of  anything  that 
might  attract  religious  censure. “ 

In  the  new  outer  narthex  Metochites  commissioned  a  mosaic  of 
himself  presenting  Chora  to  Christ  (plates  la~lb)  and,  furthermore, 
the  portraits  of  two  previous  benefactors  of  Chora,  Isaak,  son  of  the 
emperor  Alexios  I  and  Melane,  an  illegitimate  half-sister  of  Andro¬ 
nikos  II.  Artistically  they  are  among  the  most  conservative  images  in 
Chora.  The  other  mosaics  include  cycles  of  the  Infancy  of  Christ,  the 
Ministry  of  Christ  (plates  5a-5b)  and  the  Life  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
(plates  4a— 4i),  besides  the  figures  of  various  Saints  (plates  3a— 3b). 
The  frescoes  of  the  Parekklesion  are  dedicated  partly  to  the  Virgin, 
but  also  include  some  key  images  of  Christian  theology.® 

The  decoration  of  Chora  (both  mosaics  and  frescoes)  was  based 
on  a  variety  of  models,  combining  several  traditions  of  Byzantine 
art.  Thus,  in  the  Parekklesion,  a  stiff,  hieratic  image  of  the  Virgin 
holding  the  infant  Jesus,  reproducing  the  early  Byzantine  icons  of 
the  Mother  of  God  (plate  7a),  coexists  with  a  figure  of  a  loving  Mary 
holding  her  child  affectionately  (plate  7b).  The  formal,  usual  “omni¬ 
potent  Christ”  of  the  inner  narthex  (plates  2a-2b)  contrasts  with  the 


“  Ibid.  (1975),  vol.  IV,  pp.  90-91  (Sevcenko). 

"  Ibid.  (1966),  vol.  I,  pp.  17-24. 

“  Ibid.  (1975),  vol.  fV,  pp.  51-55  (Sevcenko). 

The  discussion  of  the  decoration  and  its  iconography  that  follows  is  based  on 
Underwood,  ref  IV.d.  Vol.  I  contains  a  general  summary,  vol.  II  covers  the  mosaics 
and  vol.  Ill  the  frescoes.  There  are  also  important  articles  on  various  features  of 
the  decoration  in  vol.  IV.  See  also  the  other  works  listed  in  section  IV  of  the  ref¬ 
erences  to  this  chapter. 
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heroic,  magnificent  Christ  rescuing  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  apse  of 
the  Parekklesion  (plates  9a-9b). 

The  bulk  of  the  images  represent  the  new  art  of  the  Palaeologan 
period  at  its  most  rehned.  It  was  an  art  aiming  at  a  humanized, 
tender  presentation  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin.  An  earlier  monumen¬ 
tal  example  of  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Christ,  Virgin  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist  in  the  mosaic  of  the  Deesis  in  the  southern  gallery  of  St. 
Sophia,  commissioned  by  Michael  VIII  to  celebrate  his  recovery  of 
Constantinople. The  Metochitean  programme  at  Chora  constitutes 
the  largest  known  assemblage  of  this  more  humane  imagery  in  a 
Constantinopolitan  church.  It  was  a  blend  of  religious  and  secular 
Byzantine  decorative  traditions,  “perhaps  the  first  synthesis  of  this 
kind  in  Byzantine  art”.’' 

Only  a  few  examples  from  Chora  can  be  cited  here.  In  depic¬ 
tions  of  the  events  in  the  Lives  of  the  Virgin  and  Christ  there  are 
many  more  figures  than  in  the  older  treatments  of  the  same  scenes 
and  there  is  a  new  emphasis  on  their  individual  personalities  and 
on  the  differing  expressions  of  their  emotions.  The  mosaic  of  the 
Death  of  the  Virgin  is  a  moving  example  of  this  (plates  4h— 4i).  There 
is  a  desire  here  to  produce  realistic  human  narratives,  as  also  in  the 
mosaic  of  the  Virgin  and  Joseph  appearing  before  tax  officials  for 
the  census  (plates  4c-4d).  In  the  words  of  D.  Talbot  Rice 

The  background  is  decorative  and  picturesque,  and  numerous  figures 
are  included  in  the  scene;  the  story  is  illustrated  clearly  and  vividly 
and  the  gestures  are  wonderfully  expressive;  look,  for  example,  at  the 
busy  clerk,  the  bored  officer  who  indicates  with  his  sword  the  place 
where  the  timorous  figure  of  the  Virgin  should  stand,  or  at  Joseph,  so 
anxious  lest  his  wife  should  not  acquit  herself  to  good  advantage.” 

There  are  some  splendid  studies  of  movement.  The  mosaic  of  the 
Annunciation  shows  a  marvellously  foreshortened  Angel  startling  the 
Virgin,  who  turns  away  from  him  (plate  4e).  But  the  most  superb 
images  of  movement  are  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Parekklesion. 

In  the  composition  of  the  Second  Coming  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
details  is  that  of  the  angel  in  flight .  .  .  rolling  back  the  scroll  of  heaven, 
which  contains  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  stars’^  (plate  8). 


™  O.  Demus  (1975),  ibid.,  vol.  IV,  pp.  144-45  and  figs.  19-21  of  his  article. 
Ibid.,  vol.  rV,  p.  143. 

"  D.  Talbot  Rice  (1973),  ref  IV.3,  no.  VIII,  p.  8. 

”  J.  Beckwith  (1968),  ref  II.  1,  p.  142. 
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The  apse  consists  of  a  tremendous  image,  over  4m.  in  length,  of  a 
heroic  Christ  rescuing  Adam  and  Eve  from  Hell.  Its  colours  are  of 
dazzling  beauty,  the  white  of  Christ’s  robe  contrasting  with  the  blue 
background  and  the  wide  range  of  coloured  dresses  of  other  figures 
(plates  9a-9b). 
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SCIENCE:  ASTRONOMY,  MATHEMATICS,  MEDICINE 

I 

From  the  ninth  century  to  the  collapse  of  the  Byzantine  state  in  the 
middle  of  the  hfteenth  century  the  Byzantines  were  chiefly  intent  on 
merely  preserving  ancient  Greek  mathematical,  astronomical  and 
medical  writings  and  commenting  upon  them.  This  militated  against 
much  independent  scientific  inquiry,  though  not  entirely. 

Certain  general  features  of  the  Greek  scientific  legacy  must  be 
highlighted  at  the  outset.  They  help  to  explain  the  Byzantine  pre¬ 
occupation  with  preserving  rather  than  innovating.  Greek  scientists 
were  normally  adherents  of  one  or  another  of  the  philosophical 
schools.  Even  if  they  eclectically  combined  several  doctrines  (as  did 
Ptolemy  and  Galen  in  the  second  century  A.D.),  their  writings  were 
dominated  by  general  assumptions  derived  from  philosophy.  That 
meant  that  their  learning  was  a  reflection  of  a  search  for  universally 
valid  laws.  The  small  Byzantine  elite  which  cultivated  this  scholar¬ 
ship  was  steeped  in  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophical  writings. 
They  accepted  the  Greek  scientific  legacy  as  a  body  of  authorita¬ 
tive,  general  systems,  which  were  very  impressive  because  of  their 
comprehensiveness  and  which  could  not  be  fundamentally  modified. 

Much  of  the  scientific  learning  which  particularly  mattered  to  the 
Byzantine  cultivators  of  the  sciences  during  the  early  Palaeologan 
Renaissance  was  the  product  of  deliberate  attempts  in  the  second 
century  A.D.  to  systematically  organize  scientific  knowledge  into 
authoritative  summaries.  This  was  specially  true  of  the  geographic 
and  astronomical  writings  of  Ptolemy  and  the  medical  legacy  of 
Galen.  George  Pachymeres,  Maximos  Planudes,  Manuel  Bryennios, 
Theodore  Metochites  and  John  Zacharias  were  the  leading  scholars, 
acquainted  with  each  other,  engaged  in  bringing  into  fuller  circula¬ 
tion  and  supplementing  these  two  writers.' 


'  These  introductory  remarks  on  the  legacy  of  ancient  Greek  science  are  partic¬ 
ularly  indebted  to  L.  Edelstein,  Ancient  Medicine  (ed.  O.  Temkin  and  C.  L.  Temkin, 
2nd  ed.,  Baltimore,  1987)  and  La  Scienza  Ellenistica  (1984,  as  in  ref.  III.  11). 
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In  his  review  of  L.  Brehier’s  remarkable  volume  on  “Byzantine 
Civilization”  Paul  Lemerle  remarked  that  the  section  on  the  sciences 
(some  10  pages)  did  not  amount  to  much.^  Nor  does  a  correspond¬ 
ing  chapter  by  K.  Vogel  in  the  new  edition  of  volume  4  (on  Byzantium) 
of  the  Cambridge  Medieval  Histoiy?  However,  the  contribution  of  these 
scholars  to  the  ‘salvaging’  of  the  ancient  scientihc  legacy  is  impor¬ 
tant.  All  the  surviving  writings  of  Ptolemy  [c.  100-178  A.D.)  on  geog¬ 
raphy,  astronomy  and  musical  harmonics  were  brought  back  into 
much  fuller  circulation.  In  mathematics  this  was  true  of  Diophantos, 
the  earliest  surviving  Greek  exponent  of  algebra  (3rd  century  A.D.). 
Our  two  vitally  important  textual  witnesses  to  the  mathematics  of 
Archimedes  (3rd  century  B.C.)  were  found  not  in  Byzantium  but  in 
Italy.  However,  their  fairly  faithful,  literal  translations  into  Latin  by 
William  of  Moerbeke  in  1269*  are  connected  with  Byzantine  schol¬ 
arship,  as  he  resided  at  Nicaea  for  some  time  around  1260^  (chap¬ 
ter  7).  He  may  have  known  some  of  the  leading  scholars  of  the 
Nicaean  Empire. 

In  the  preface  to  his  Quadrivium  George  Pachymeres  (above,  chap¬ 
ter  15)  explained  that  the  study  of  the  sciences  (arithmetic,  music, 
geometry,  and  astronomy  in  that  treatise)  is  of  natural  interest  to 
educated  men,  as  they  help  to  exercise  their  intelligence.®  This  can 
serve  as  the  best  introduction  to  a  series  of  impressive  attempts  in 
the  century  after  1261  to  preserve  better  the  ancient  Greek  scientific 
legacy.  We  know  the  names  of  at  least  a  dozen  scholars  well-versed 
in  mathematics  and  astronomy  during  the  reigns  of  Michael  VIII 
and  Andronikos  II,  but  only  some  of  their  most  important  publica¬ 
tions  can  be  discussed  here. 

There  were  also  some  new  developments.  The  Indian  system  of 
numerical  notation,  including  the  use  of  zero,  had  been  available  to 
a  few  Byzantines  before  1261,  but  became  better  known  thereafter. 
There  also  began  a  belated  assimilation  of  Arabic  and  Persian  astro¬ 
nomical  learning.  Admittedly,  one  major  incentive  for  this  was  the 
widespread  belief  in  some  kinds  of  astrology.  Andronikos  II  had  an 
obsessive  trust  in  it.  But  this  was  a  pseudo-science,  which  I  shall  on 


^  P.  Lemerle,  “La  civilisation  byzantine”,  Journal  des  Savants  (1950),  p.  136,  in 
reviewing  L.  Brehier,  Le  Monde  Byzantin,  III,  La  Civilisation  Byzantine  (Paris,  1950). 

^  “Byzantine  science”,  Cambridge  Medieval  Hisloty,  4,  pt.  2  (1967),  pp.  264—305. 

*  J.  Brams  and  \V.  Vanhamel  (1989),  ref.  I.l,  p.  213. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  2. 

®  P.  Tannery  (1940),  ref.  1.6  (introduction  ofV.  Laurent),  p.  xx. 
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the  whole  avoid  discussing,  because  it  often  served  obviously  politi¬ 
cal  purposes  and  was  manipulated  cynically  to  produce  the  desired 
forecasts.’  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  Byzantines,  especially 
churchmen,  refused  to  accept  it  and  I  shall  mention  (section  IV) 
some  writers  who  vigorously  denounced  it.  In  medicine  there  was 
some  notable  new  writing  based  on  clinical  experience  and  Arabic 
learning.  There  were  also  valid  criticisms  of  the  established  doctrines. 

Besides  looking  at  the  writings  of  identifiable  scholars,  one  should 
also  notice  some  of  the  mostly  anonymous  manuscripts  produced  at 
this  time.  They  include  codices  with  particularly  rich  scientific  con¬ 
tent,  especially  in  astronomy  and  mathematics,  obviously  produced 
for  some  very  learned  people.  A  selection  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  manuscripts  increases  our  appreciation  of  the  scientific  inter¬ 
ests  of  a  small  Palaeologan  elite. 


II 

George  Pachymeres  (1242-1310)  and  Maximos  Planudes  (1255-1305) 
both  taught  mathematics  at  Constantinople  at  the  same  time.  They 
must  have  been  acquainted,  but  do  not  cite  each  other  in  their  math¬ 
ematical  writings.  They  studied  some  of  the  same  texts  (notably 
Diophantos).  The  principal  scientific  publication  of  Pachymeres,  the 
Qiiadrivium  {Tetrabiblosf  came  to  be  widely  used  as  a  textbook  and 
there  are  several  manuscripts  of  it,  while  the  mathematical  publica¬ 
tions  of  Planudes  survive  only  in  very  few  codices. 

The  Quadiivium,  a  textbook  dealing  with  the  four  scientific  disciplines 
of  higher  education  (arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  astronomy),  is 
a  witness  to  the  adoption  by  Byzantines  of  the  western,  Latin  scheme 
of  the  seven  liberal  arts  that  went  back  to  Martianus  Capella  (5th 
century  A.D.).  In  the  treatise  of  Pachymeres  the  most  important  are 
the  mathematical  sections.  It  provides  the  best  extant  summary  of 
Byzantine  mathematical  learning,  especially  in  its  knowledge  of  many 
of  the  ancient  Greek  works.  Among  its  few  original  insights  are  some 
in  the  treatment  of  Diophantos.^ 

The  dominant  current  the  ancient  Greek  mathematics  was  its 


’  E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref.  1.3,  vol.  II,  pp.  452-53. 

®  Ref  1.6  (1940),  introduction  of  V.  Laurent,  pp.  xxviii-xxxm, 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  xxxi-xxxm.  For  undent  mathematicians  known  to  him  see  C.  N. 
Constantinides  (1982),  ref.  1.2,  p.  157. 
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geometrization,  the  prevalence  of  geometrical  studies  and  proofs. 
Among  the  surviving  Greek  writings  the  Arithmetica  of  Diophantos  of 
Alexandria  (third  century  A.D.)'°  is  one  of  the  rare,  important  excep¬ 
tions.  It  is  the  first  surviving  ancient  treatise  entirely  devoted  to  alge¬ 
bra  and  the  theory  of  numbers.  It  incorporated  similar  (otherwise 
lost)  earlier  Greek  writings.  Without  it  we  would  not  even  suspect 
that  such  writings  had  existed.  Diophantos  was  not  interested  in 
abstract  discussions,  but  confined  himself  entirely  to  practical  prob¬ 
lems,  which  he  treated  with  brilliant  sophistication." 

Planudes’  edition  of  books  1  and  2  of  Diophantos  (out  of  the 
extant  6),  with  a  systematic  commentary  in  the  margins,'^  was  his 
most  distinguished  mathematical  enterprise,  following  on  a  number 
of  more  elementary  works. 

The  tradition  of  the  text  used  by  him  is  inferior  to  the  best  ver¬ 
sions.  He  copied  some  corrupt  readings,  but  he  introduced  occa¬ 
sionally  what  he  regarded  as  essential  emendations.'^  The  textual 
shortcomings  must  not  overshadow  the  merits  of  this  edition.  His 
commentary  reveals  an  acute  grasp  of  mathematical  problems.  It  is 
also  very  helpful.  For  example,  in  the  initial  section,  consisting  of 
definitions  by  Diophantos  of  the  symbols  he  was  using,  Planudes  pro¬ 
vides  a  correct  explanation  of  them  (e.g.  for  squares  and  cubes,  used 
in  equations)." 

An  autograph  fragment  of  his  edition  and  commentary  (10  folios) 
survives  in  a  very  damaged  Milanese  ms.Ambr.Et.  157  sup.  (gr.780), 
dating  from  1292-93.  Fortunately,  we  have  an  almost  contemporary 
copy  of  the  entire  Planudean  autograph,  before  it  had  become  dam¬ 
aged  (Venetian  ms. Marcianus.gr. 308,  fos.  50v— 263r).'^ 

A  treatise  on  elementary  arithmetical  operations  may  have  been 
composed  by  Planudes  earlier  (before  1292-93).  It  has  been  edited 
by  A.  Allard  under  the  title  (in  French  translation)  of  “Le  Grand 
Calcul  selon  les  Indiens”.'®  The  most  interesting  feature  is  his  use  of 
the  new  Indian  arithmetical  notation,  consisting  of  Arabic  numerals 


P.  Tannery  (1912),  ref.  II.8,  vol.  I,  p.  73. 

"  Ibid.,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  357-58.  See  also  Sir  T.  L.  Heath  (1910),  ref.  II. 5  and 
K.  Vogel  (1971),  ref.  II. 9. 

Edited  by  P.  Tannery,  ref  II. 7,  vol.  II  (1895),  pp.  125-255. 

A.  Allard  (1982-83),  ref  II.3,  pp.  76,  95-6. 

P.  Tannery,  ref  II. 7,  vol.  II  (1895),  p.  125. 

A.  Allard  (1979),  ref  II. 2a  and  ref  II. 3  (1982-83),  pp.  59,  61-2. 

Ref.  II. 2a  (1979)  and  ref.  II. 2b  (1981).  His  edition  is  based  on  Planudes’  auto¬ 
graph  in  the  Milanese  ms.  (cf  2a). 
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and  a  zero.  The  great  innovation  lay  not  in  the  use  of  these  numer¬ 
als  (found  in  some  earlier  scientihc  Byzantine  texts)  but  in  the  use 
of  zero  “in  what  is  termed  place  notation”.  As  in  our  modern  usage, 
the  position  of  a  zero  in  a  number  determines  its  value. 

Planudes  used  the  Indian  numerals  in  an  oriental  form,  which 
he  may  have  derived  from  his  contemporary  Gregory  Choniades, 
who  had  studied  astronomy  at  Tabris  and  was  using  the  same  east¬ 
ern  forms  of  the  Indian  numerals  (see  below  section  PV).  Planudes 
did  not  have  much  influence  here,  as  the  Indian  numerals  were 
“not  generally  adopted  by  the  mathematicians  of  the  late  Byzantine 
period”.'® 

Another  original  feature  of  the  Planudean  treatise  lay  in  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  an  improved  method  of  extracting  the  square  roots  of  num¬ 
bers.'®  He  is  known  to  have  lectured  also  on  Euclid’s  Elements  (to 
judge  by  the  notes  of  one  of  his  pupils).^® 


Ill 

There  are  numerous  manuscripts  dating  certainly,  or  probably,  from 
the  reign  of  Andronikos  II,  containing  scientific  works  (on  astron¬ 
omy,  geography,  mathematics  and  harmonics).  I  have  mentioned  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  connected  with  Planudes.  A  selection  of  a  couple  of 
others  will  help  to  illustrate  the  high  quality  of  this  revival  of  scientific 
interests. 

Ms.Laur.28.1  is  usually  dated  around  1300.  Later  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  it  belonged  to  Demetrios  Kydones  (1324-c.  1398),  a 
leading  Byzantine  statesman,  as  well  as  a  learned  scholar.  He  prob¬ 
ably  acquired  it  from  a  collection  of  some  other  notable  and  its  con¬ 
tents  certainly  attest  that  it  must  have  been  commissioned  by  some 
learned  patron.®' 

Its  first  owner  wished  to  have  copies  of  all  the  astronomical  works 


N.  G.  Wilson,  “Miscellanea  Paleographica”,  Greek,  Roman  and  Byzantine  Studies, 
22  (1981),  p.  400.  I  owe  thanks  to  Dr  Wilson  for  a  copy  of  his  article. 

D.  Pingree,  “Planudes,  Maximus”,  Dictionaty  of  Scientific  Biography,  1  1  (1975), 
p.  18;  N.  G.  Wilson,  cit.  supra  (1981),  p.  401. 

E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref.  1.3,  vol.  II,  p.  417  and  n.  17  on  p.  466. 

™  Ibid.,  p.  417  and  n.  17“  on  p.  466,  citing  Sir  T.  L.  Heath  (1926),  ref.  II. 6, 
vol.  I,  p.  72. 

E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref.  1.3,  vol.  II,  pp.  422-23,  426-29,  436-37,  460. 
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of  Ptolemy  (c.  100—178  A.D.),  but  not  the  astrological  ones,  together 
with  connected  treatises  by  other  writers.  In  ms.Laur.28. 1  they  derive 
ultimately  from  ms.Vat.gr.  1594  (9th  century),  the  earliest  known 
minuscule  ms.  of  Ptolemaic  works,  through  the  intermediary  of 
ms.Par.gr.  2390  (13th  century).  The  astronomical  treatises  included 
Ptolemy’s  principal  work,  the  Great  Adathematical  Collection  [Adegale 
Adathematike  Syntaxis  in  its  original  title),  which  in  the  Arabic  and  west¬ 
ern  Latin  tradition  came  to  be  called  the  Almagest,  of  c.  150  A.D. 
(see  below,  section  IV).  Furthermore,  ms.Laur.28. 1  derived  from  the 
same  source  Ptolemy’s  subsidiary  astronomical  treatises,  the  Planetary 
Hypotheses,  on  the  five  planets  known  to  the  Greeks  (see  ibid.)  and  on 
the  Phases  of  the  Fixed  Stars.  Ms.28. 1  likewise  contains  Ptolemy’s  own 
introduction  to  his  astronomical  tables,  nowadays  called  the  Handy 
Tables  and  his  one  short  philosophical  treatise.  On  the  Faculties  of 
Judgement  and  Command.  Related  astronomical  works  by  others,  derived 
ultimately  from  Vat.gr.  1594,  include  an  introduction  to  Ptolemy’s 
Mathematical  Collection,  probably  written  around  500  A.D.  by  Eutokios 
of  Askalon,^^  a  commentary  on  the  first  two  books  of  the  same 
Ptolemaic  work  by  Theon,  an  Alexandrian  scholar  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  A.D.,  and  a  commentary,  that  should  probably  be  ascribed  to 
the  same  man,  on  the  Handy  Tables.  The  second  part  of  ms.28. 1 
contains  all  that  survives  of  the  mathematical  works  of  Euclid  (late 
4th  century  -  early  3rd  century  B.C.),  one  of  the  main  creators  of 
Greek  mathematical  geometry,  with  an  unusual  Byzantine  textual 
tradition  for  books  11-12.^^ 

The  second  codex  which  deserves  special  notice  is  ms.Vat.gr.  191.^* 
Sixteen  copyists  were  responsible  for  writing  it  between  1296  and 
1298,  but  one  scholar  corrected  its  contents.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Planudes  may  have  been  connected  with  this  collection,  but  this 
seems  unlikely  “as  no  one  has  ever  claimed  to  see  his  handwriting 
in  it”.“ 

It  contains  an  unusual  assemblage  of  treatises,  including  some 
astrological  texts  (another  argument  against  a  Planudean  connection). 
The  most  notable  contents  include  the  already  discussed  Ptolemy’s 


J.  Mogenet  (ed.),  “L’Introduction  a  TAlmageste”,  Academie  Royale  de  Belgique, 
Ademoires  [Lettres),  51  (1956). 

E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref.  1.3,  vol.  II,  pp,  422^23.  Besides  the  references  there 
see  also  I.  Bulmer-Thomas  (1971),  ref  II. 4. 

A.  Turyn  (1964),  ref  1.7,  pp.  89-97;  A.  Allard  (1982-83),  ref  II.3,  pp,  69-70; 
N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref  1.9,  pp.  232-34. 

Wilson,  ibid.,  p.  234;  A.  Duhoux-Tihon  (1987),  ref  III.  14c. 
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Geography  and  the  Arithmetica  of  Diophantos,  as  well  as  the  Sphaerics, 
a  text-book  on  the  geometry  of  the  sphere,  by  Theodosios  (2nd  cen¬ 
tury  Another  rare  treatise  in  it  is  one  of  the  three  extant 

copies  of  the  commentary  by  Hipparchos  (194-120  B.C.)  on  the 
Phaenomena  of  Aratos.  Hipparchos  was  the  most  rigorous  and  the 
ablest  of  the  ancient  Greek  astronomers.  The  oldest  known  copy  of 
this  treatise,  the  Florentine  ms.Laur.28.39,  of  possibly  the  eleventh 
century,  was  also  then  at  Constantinople  in  the  possession  of  Niketas 
Kyprianos,  the  head  of  the  patriarchal  chancery  and,  after  1297,  the 
head  teacher  of  the  patriarchal  school. 


IV 

Between  the  ninth  and  the  thirteenth  centuries  the  Byzantines  pre¬ 
served  a  quantity  of  ancient  Greek  astronomical  texts,  but  they  made 
no  fresh  astronomical  observ'ations  of  any  importance,  unlike  their 
Islamic  contemporaries.  Even  during  the  Early  Palaeologan  Renaissance 
important  new  Byzantine  works  on  astronomy  were  slow  in  appear¬ 
ing.  The  section  on  astronomy  in  the  Quadrivium  of  George  Pachymeres 
is  superficial.^®  The  one  group  of  astronomical  texts  that  suddenly 
began  to  be  copied  in  large  numbers  were  the  Handy  Tables  of 
Ptolemy.  As  briefly  noted  in  section  III,  this  consisted  of  chrono¬ 
logical  information  extracted  by  Ptolemy  from  his  main  astronomi¬ 
cal  treatises.  His  list  was  chiefly  concerned  with  recording  the  time 
of  the  appearance  in  the  sky  of  the  1022  stars  known  to  him.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  A.D.  Theon  of  Alexandria 
wrote  a  “Small  Commentary”  on  that  list.^®  In  a  modified  version  it 
became  the  most  common  astronomical  work  in  late  medieval 
Byzantium,  but  chiefly  because  it  was  used,  above  all,  as  an  “astro¬ 
logical  handbook”.  The  Handy  Tables,  with  Theon’s  commentary, 
provided  means  to  discover  the  propitious  times  for  any  particular 
actions  (or  dangerous  times,  to  be  avoided).  Andronikos  II  was  a 
convinced  believer  in  astrology  and  the  spread  of  these  beliefs  was 


I.  Bulmer-Thomas,  “Theodosius  of  Bithynia”,  Dictionary  of  Scientific  Biography,  13 
(1976),  pp.  319-21. 

C.  N.  Constantinides  (1982),  ref.  1.2,  pp.  128-30,  142,  n.  60.  For  ms.Laur. 
28.39  see  also  E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref  1.3,  vol.  I,  pp.  92-3. 

“  J.  Mogenet  (1976),  ref.  III. 8,  p.  51. 

A.  Tihon  (1978),  ref  III.  14a  (Introduction). 
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a  symptom  of  the  deeply-troubled  Byzantine  society,  seeking  means 
of  averting  the  disasters  of  foreign  wars  and  internal  feuds  which 
increasingly  impoverished  and  ravaged  its  shrunken  territories. 

Of  fifty-five  manuscripts  of  Theon’s  “Small  Commentary”  known 
to  A.  Tihon,  more  than  half  date  from  the  last  years  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  or  from  the  fourteenth  century.^®  For  astronomy,  their  diffusion 
had  very  little  beneficial  effect,  though  some  information  in  them 
could  be  used  to  predict  eclipses  of  the  sun  (cf  chapter  18). 

The  Ptolemaic  lists  in  the  Handy  Tables  were  badly  out  of  date  by 
the  time  of  Andronikos  II  and  amended  lists,  based  on  the  fresh 
observations  of  Islamic  astronomers,  were  more  useful.  Hence  the 
gradual  introduction  of  this  oriental  learning  into  Byzantium. 

George  Choniades  (ecclesiastical  name  Gregory),  was  the  scholar 
chiefly  responsible  for  bringing  to  Constantinople  some  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  new  Islamic  astronomy.  He  had  lived  for  many  years 
in  the  separate  Greek  empire  of  Trebizond  (north-eastern  Asia  Minor). 
In  1295—96  he  was  at  the  capital  of  the  Mongol  Persian  state  at 
Tabriz.  He  was  back  in  his  native  Constantinople  by  1301-02,  where 
he  was  teaching  medicine.  In  1305  he  was  appointed  bishop  of 
the  Christians  at  Tabriz  and  probably  died  in  the  second  decade  of 
the  fourteenth-century.  According  to  later  Byzantine  statements  (in 
1347)  he  was  the  translator  into  Greek  of  several  Persian  astronom¬ 
ical  works,  including  the  astronomical  tables  of  his  own  teacher, 
Sams-ad-Din.  In  the  light  of  what  we  know  otherwise  of  the  life  of 
Ghoniades,  the  attribution  of  these  translations  to  him  is  eminently 
probable.  Ms.Vat.gr.21 1,  partly  written  before  1308,  consists  of  a 
number  of  such  translations  and  may  perhaps  be  associated  with 
Ghoniades.^' 

The  only  body  of  Islamic  observations^^  essential  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  what  I  shall  be  discussing  were  the  studies  of  what  is 
known  scientihcally  as  the  “precession  of  the  equinoxes”.  Ptolemy 
was  guilty  here  of  very  inadequate  treatment.  In  his  Introduction  to 
Astronomy  of  1317  Metochites  was  even  more  remiss. 

The  Islamic  astronomers  achieved  very  impressive  emendations  to 
Ptolemy’s  measurements  of  this  phenomenon.  The  problem  arises 


“  A.  Tihon  (1981),  ref.  111.14b,  p.  612. 

The  best  reconstruction  of  his  career  is  in  L.  G.  Westerink  (1981),  ref.  III.2c. 
See  also  ibid.,  D.  Pingree,  ref  III. 2a  (1964)  and  ref  III.2b  (1985).  For  ms.Vat.gr. 
211  see  ibid.  (1985),  pp.  23*5. 

There  is  a  good  summary  of  the  achievements  of  Islamic  astronomers  in 
O.  Neugebauer  (1975),  ref  III. 10,  vol.  I,  pp.  7-11. 
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out  of  the  observational  changes  due  to  the  gradual  shift  in  the  axis 
of  the  earth’s  rotation.  The  consequence  is  that  stars  seen  from  the 
same  spot  at  the  same  time  of  the  year  will  become  displaced  with 
the  passage  of  centuries. This  was  a  matter  of  practical  importance 
to  the  makers  of  astrolabes  used  in  navigation,  but  also  to  the  cast¬ 
ers  of  astrological  horoscopes.  Ptolemy  had  been  satisfied  with  adopt¬ 
ing  a  very  rough  estimate  of  this  change,  amounting  in  his  evaluation 
to  one  degree  of  the  earth’s  annual  orbit  in  a  century.  Islamic  astro¬ 
nomers  achieved  much  more  precise  estimates.  Al-Biruni  (973— after 
1050)  arrived  at  the  estimate  of  one  degree  in  every  68  years  11 
months,  which  is  fairly  close  to  our  modern  figure  of  7 1  years  7  y 
months.^*  The  Ptolemaic  Handy  Tables  should  have  been  periodically 
adjusted.  This  was  the  aim  of  a  succession  of  “Persian”  tables. 

The  huge  Introduction  to  Astronomy  commenting  on  Ptolemy’s 
Mathematike  Syntaxis  (1317)  opened  up  a  new  phase  in  Byzantine  astro¬ 
nomical  scholarship.  “One  of  Metochites’  aims  in  writing  it  may 
have  been  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Ptolemaic  astronomy” 
over  its  non-Greek  rivals. “  It  made  Ptolemy’s  astronomical  system 
better  known.  Metochites’  treatise  had  notable  deficiences,  but  he 
must  be  respected  as  a  serious  pioneer  in  this  difficult  field. 

As  an  introduction  to  his  treatise  one  must  sum  up  the  main  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Ptolemaic  system.  “It  would  be  anachronistic  to  deride 
Ptolemy  for  his  mixture  of  scientific  observations  and  absurd  argu¬ 
ments.”  Modern  science  had  to  jettison  that  entire  astronomical 
edifice.  “But  his  views  were  the  outcome  of  a  coherent  philosophi¬ 
cal  system  shared  by  many  of  his  learned  contemporaries.”^®  However, 
fundamental  doubts  were  expressed  about  the  truth  of  his  astro¬ 
nomical  system  already  in  late  antiquity  by  two  writers,  Proclus  (5th 
century)  and  John  Philoponos  (6th  century).  Some  of  the  relevant 
works  were  certainly  known  to  Metochites  and  the  others  may  have 
been  available  to  him  (see  below).  The  fact  that  he  completely  ignored 
these  criticisms  of  Ptolemy  brings  out  the  fundamental  fragility  of 
his  commentary. 


G.  E,  R.  Uoyd  (1973),  ref,  III.4,  pp.  69—71;  S.  Sambursky,  The  Physical  World 
of  the  Greeks  (new.  ed,  London,  1987),  pp.  56-8. 

Ref.  Ill.la  (1963)  and  ref  Ill.lb  (1970);  E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref  1.3,  vol.  II, 
p.  449. 

“  D.  Pingree  (1964),  ref  III. 2a,  p.  140.  For  some  details  about  this  treatise  see 
I.  Sevcenko  (1962),  ref.  1.8  in  chapter  16,  p.  92  n.  4  (continued  on  pp.  93-94). 

J.  Barnes  in  his  edition  (with  others),  Science  and  Speculation.  Studies  in  Hellenistic 
Theory  and  Practice  (Cambridge  and  Paris,  1982),  p.  xxii. 
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Ptolemy’s  Mathematike  Syntaxis,  supplemented  by  his  shorter  trea¬ 
tises  on  the  planets  and  the  stars^’  (above,  section  III),  was  based 
on  three  main  foundations.  There  was  the  traditional  Greek  cos¬ 
mology,  derived  largely  from  Plato  and  Aristotle,  but  flexibly  eclec¬ 
tic  in  using  these  and  other  predecessors.^®  Secondly  there  was  a 
mass  of  observ'ational  data  (see  below).  Lastly,  there  was  a  discor¬ 
dant,  third  element,  a  belief  in  astrology,  not  shared  by  some  of  his 
educated  contemporaries.  This  led  to  the  inclusion  of  much  infor¬ 
mation  of  use  chiefly  for  the  casting  of  astrological  horoscopes.®® 

To  return  to  the  observational  data  assembled  by  his  predecessors 
and  supplemented  by  his  own  observations.  The  most  precise  and 
cautious  of  his  astronomical  predecessors  was  Hipparchos  (194-120 
B.C.).  Ptolemy  himself  tells  us  that  Hipparchos  did  not  believe  that 
he  possessed  sufficient  information  to  formulate  mathematical  mod¬ 
els  of  the  movements  of  the  planets*®  (subjects  of  Ptolemy’s  books 
IX-XIII).  Ptolemy  was  daring  enough  to  go  much  further.  He  tried 
to  organize  the  inherited  information,  supplemented  by  his  own  observ'- 
ations,  into  a  comprehensive  astronomical  system.  He  thought  that 
he  had  successfully  combined  the  observational  materials  with  the 
theoretical  requirements  of  traditional  Greek  cosmology. 

These  cosmological  assumptions  included  the  conviction  that  the 
earth  was  the  centre  of  the  universe  and  that  it  was  completely  motion¬ 
less.*'  Ptolemy  ridiculed  the  few  Greek  scientists  (Heraclides,  Ponticus 
and  Aristarchus)  who  had  asserted  the  opposite.*^  Ptolemy’s  assump¬ 
tions  were  not  absurd  to  an  observer  on  the  earth. 

Plato  and  Aristotle  had  left  to  their  successors  some  other  assump¬ 
tions  which  conflicted  with  many  observations.  Among  them  was  the 
conviction  that  the  universe  was  ruled  by  completely  uniform  orderly 
laws.  This  may  be  true,  but  the  laws  that  Ptolemy  tried  to  impose 
seemed  to  conflict  with  what  could  be  observed  about  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  five  planets  known  to  the  Greeks 


There  are  good  accounts  in  O.  Neugebauer  (1957),  ref.  IIL9;  G.  E.  R.  Lloyd 
(1973),  ref.  III.4;  J.  Mogenet  (1973),  ref  III. 7;  G.  J.  Toomer  (1984),  ref  III. 13. 

H.  B.  Gottschalk,  “Aristotelian  Philosophy  in  the  Roman  World  from  the  time 
of  Cicero  to  the  end  of  the  second  century  A.D.”,  in  W.  Haase  (ed.),  Aiifstieg  und 
Niedergang  der  Rdmischen  Well:  Principal,  36,  pt.  2  (Berlin  and  New  York,  1987),  pp. 
1164-65. 

™  E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref  1.3,  vol.  II,  p.  430. 

■*»  Ibid. 

■"  A.  Tihon  (1981),  ref.  III. 14b,  p.  604. 

J.  Mogenet  (1973),  ref  III.7,  pp.  274-75. 
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(Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Saturn).  The  movements  of  aU 
these  bodies  should  have  been  perfect,  which  meant  according  to  Plato 
that  they  should  have  been  circular,  though  in  fact  they  are  elliptical. 

Ptolemy  set  out  to  provide  geometrical  models  from  which  the 
motions  of  those  seven  bodies  could  be  computed  and  predicted. 
These  models  had  to  overcome  the  observed  irregularities.  Thus,  it 
was  known  that  Mercury  and  Venus  revolved  round  the  sun,  but 
complex  and  ingenious  models  were  devised  by  Ptolemy  to  demon¬ 
strate  how  the  sun,  and  those  two  planets  revolving  round  it,  were 
together  rotating  around  the  earth.  The  movements  of  the  moon 
could  only  be  satisfactorily  projected  through  extraordinary  geomet¬ 
rical  devices.*^  Thus  Ptolemy  became  the  one  ancient  astronomer  to 
offer  all-embracing  system  that  appeared  to  fulfil  all  the  traditional 
requirements.  Ptolemy  thought  that  he  could  prove  that  the  observed 
orbits  were  a  combination  of  circular  ones  {i.e.  perfect  ones). 

Some  of  his  mathematical  models,  by  conflicting  patently  with 
observational  data,  left  even  Ptolemy  seriously  troubled.  He  defended 
himself  in  a  passage  in  book  XIII  by  invoking  “the  inadequacy  of 
the  devices  open  to  us”  and  the  inability  of  mere  humans  to  under¬ 
stand  fully  things  that  are  divine.  Hence  “we  should  try  to  ht  the 
simpler  hypothesis,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  movements  of  the  heav¬ 
ens,  and,  if  this  does  not  succeed,  then  any  possible  hypotheses”**  (my 
italics).  In  fact,  the  Ptolemaic  system  was  intended  “as  nothing  but 
a  series  of  geometrical  hypotheses”  and  “its  greatest  deficiency  is  pre¬ 
cisely  that  it  was  no  more  than  that.”*^ 

One  of  the  most  trenchant  ancient  critics  of  the  Ptolemaic  astro¬ 
nomical  system  was  Proclus  (410—85  A.D.).  He  mentioned  his  doubts 
in  a  number  of  works,  but  most  explicitly  in  his  Outline  of  the  Hypotheses 
of  the  Astronomers.  Proclus  appreciated  the  ingenuity  of  Ptolemy’s  geo¬ 
metrical  methods,  but  doubted  whether  they  corresponded  to  any 
reality: 

are  these  only  inventions?  ...  If  they  are  only  inventions  their  authors 

have  .  .  .  deviated  from  physical  bodies  into  mathematical  concepts  and 


G.  E.  R.  Lloyd  (1973),  ref.  III.4,  pp.  63,  124-25  and  a  brief  summary  in  Fryde 
(1996),  ref  1.3,  vol.  II,  pp.  432-33. 

^  Lloyd,  ibid.  (1973),  pp.  127-29. 

G.  E.  M.  de  Ste  Croix  in  A.  C.  Crombie  (ed.).  Scientific  Change  (London,  1963), 

p.  86. 
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have  derived  the  causes  of  physical  motions  from  things  that  do  not 
exist  in  nature."*® 

Metochites  certainly  used  this  Proclian  treatise,"*^  though  he  never 
mentioned  Proclus’  name  or  the  existence  of  such  doubts.  Sevcenko, 
the  best  biographer  of  Metochites,  was  justified  in  speaking  of  his 
lack  of  scientific  honesty .‘’® 

John  Philoponos  was  the  most  acute  and  devastating  ancient  critic 
of  Aristotelian  dynamics  and  cosmology.  His  cosmological  arguments 
arose  out  of  his  Christian  beliefs:  God  had  created  the  Universe  and 
there  was  no  difference  between  the  nature  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
heavenly  bodies."*^  It  is  uncertain  how  many  of  his  relevant  writings 
were  known  to  Metochites.  As  his  great  enemy,  Nikephoros  Chumnos, 
used  the  De  Aetemitate  Mundi  contra  Proclum  (of  529)  and  the  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Aristotelian  Meteorological^  Metochites,  presumably, 
also  must  have  looked  at  these.  They  demolish  the  whole  edifice  of 
the  Aristotelian  cosmology  as  contrary  to  Christian  teaching  and, 
thus,  dispose  also  of  the  Ptolemaic  cosmology.  In  the  commentary 
on  the  Meteorologica  the  sun  is  treated  as  merely  a  mass  of  flaming 
rocks  and  not  as  something  made  of  divine  essence.^'  Philoponos’ 
most  frontal  attack  on  the  whole  Ptolemaic  geometrical  model  is  in 
his  De  Opificio  Mundi  (546—49).^^  but  we  lack  evidence  about  Metochites’ 
knowledge  of  this  treatise.  In  any  case,  whatever  Metochites  may 
have  known  of  the  writings  of  Philoponos,  he  ignored  their  anti- 
Ptolemaic  criticisms,  just  as  he  did  with  Proclus. 

The  treatment  by  Metochites  of  the  “precession  of  the  equinoxes” 
is  a  clear  instance  of  his  avoidance  of  solutions  that  necessitated  new 
observations.  He  made  no  attempt  to  change  Ptolemy’s  rough  esti¬ 
mate  of  a  shift  of  1  degree  per  century,  though  he  knew  of  the  new 
‘Persian’  tables  modifying  this  (see  below).  He  recognized  that  since 


'*®  Fryde  (1996),  ref.  1.3,  vol.  II,  pp.  444-46.  See  especially  A.  Segonds,  “Proclus: 
astronomie  et  philosophic”,  in  J.  Pepin  and  H.  D.  Saffrey,  Proclus,  Lectern  el  Interprete 
des  Anciens  (Paris,  1987),  pp.  319—34. 

■**  I.  Sevcenko  (1962),  ref.  1.8  in  chapter  16,  p.  103  and  n.  3. 

I.  Sevcenko  (1982),  ref  1.9  in  chapter  16.  no.  8.  p.  30. 

For  his  criticisms  of  Aristotle  see  G.  E.  R.  Lloyd  (1973),  ref  III.4,  pp.  158-62. 
This  inevitably  involved  also  a  refutation  of  Ptolemaic  cosmology  and  of  his  entire 
astronomical  system.  Cf  Fryde  (1996),  ref.  1.3,  vol.  II,  pp.  446-48. 

“  J.  Verpeaux  (1959),  ref  1.12  in  chapter  16,  pp.  127-31. 

Fryde  (1996),  ref.  1.3,  vol.  II,  pp.  447-48. 

“  Ibid.,  p.  448. 
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Ptolemy’s  time  (which  he  estimated  at  1200  years  earlier)  the  observed 
location  of  all  the  stars  must  have  altered  by  1 2  degrees.  He  repeated 
several  times  that  he  was  going  to  adjust  all  the  star  locations  to  the 
hrst  year  of  the  reign  of  Andronikos  II  (1283),  but  he  never  carried 
this  out.^^ 

In  an  autobiographical  passage  Metochites  explained  that  he  was 
taught  astronomy  by  a  well-known  scholar,  Manuel  Bryennios  (in  c. 
1312-16),  who  had  been  previously  instructed  by  someone  who  had 
come  from  Persia^*  (perhaps  Choniades).  This  was  his  only  admis¬ 
sion  that  he  was  aware  of  the  value  of  the  new  Islamic  learning. 
But  in  the  preface  to  his  treatise  Metochites  exclaims:  “be  a  Greek 
and  shun  the  theories  of  the  Indians,  the  Scythians  or  the  Persians, 
or  any  other  foreign  ideas”.”  The  only  excuse  one  can  adduce  for 
this  piece  of  chauvinistic  bombast  is  Metochites’  lack  of  interest  in 
astrology,  which  benefitted  most  from  the  new  ‘Persian’  tables. 

Metochites  was  adhering  to  the  Byzantine  tradition  of  not  ques¬ 
tioning  established  ancient  authorities,  and  Ptolemy  was  certainly 
such  a  one.  On  one  controversial  point  he  stated  that  Plato  and 
Aristotle  had  identical  views  with  Ptolemy,  when  he  clearly  knew 
that  this  was  untrue.”  Metochites  was  here  using  the  Epinomis,  a 
mainly  astronomical  and  mathematical  work  which  Byzantine  tradi¬ 
tion  mistakenly  regarded  as  Platonic.  The  author  was  probably  Philip 
of  Opus,  a  follower  of  Plato  and  it  was  evidently  composed  after 
Plato’s  death. 

Metochites  was  satished  with  a  purely  theoretical  exposition.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  he  tried  to  verify  any  of  the  astronomical  data 
and  he  did  not  add  any  fresh  personal  observations.  Only  four  com¬ 
plete  manuscripts  of  his  work  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century 
survive  today  (though  there  are  more  codices  containing  some  excerpts).^® 
One,  ms.Vat.gr. 1365,  was  a  fair  copy  written  for  Metochites  and  the 
other  luxury  copy  (ms.Vat.gr.2176)  belonged  to  one  of  his  children. 
A  third  was  used  by  his  favourite  disciple,  Nikephoros  Gregoras 


I.  Sevcenko  (1962),  ref.  1.8  in  chapter  16,  p.  92,  n.  4;  and  ref.  1.9  in  chapter 
16  (1982),  no.  8,  p.  30. 

Ibid.  (1982),  p.  22. 

D.  Pingree  (1964),  ref.  III. 2a,  p.  140. 

“  I.  Sevcenko,  ref.  1.9  in  chapter  16  (1975),  43. 

L.  Taran,  Academica:  Plato,  Philip  of  Opus  and  the  pseudo-Platonic  “Epinomis" 
(Philadelphia,  1975). 

All  the  manuscripts  are  listed  in  I.  Sevcenko  (1962),  ref  1.8  in  chapter  16, 
appendix  IV,  pp.  280-86. 
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(ms.Vat.  gr.l087).  It  does  not  look  as  if  his  treatise  found  much 
favour  with  Byzantine  readers. 

The  impulse  given  by  Metochites  to  the  study  of  Ptolemaic  astron¬ 
omy  did  produce  some  further  studies,  especially  in  the  circle  of 
younger  men  connected  with  him,  like  Nikephoros  Gregoras  (below, 
chapter  18).  We  have  to  wait  until  c.  1347  for  the  next  important 
astronomical  publication,  by  George  Chrysokokkes.  He  was  a  med¬ 
ical  doctor,  who  had  studied  ‘Persian’  astronomy  at  Trebizond,  though 
it  is  clear  that  both  his  teacher  and  Chrysokokkes  were  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  astrology  than  in  scientific  astronomy.  He  is  the  only  writer 
to  attribute  the  earlier  translation  of  the  ‘Persian’  tables  to  Choniades. 
He  explained  that  as  Choniades  only  provided  translations  of  these 
Islamic  texts  he  was  supplementing  these  by  a  commentary.  This 
new  publication  for  the  first  time  gave  wide  circulation  to  the  texts 
translated  by  Choniades  in  association  with  the  numerous  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  Chrysokokkes’  treatise. 

A  treatise  in  three  books  {Astronomike  Tribibbs)  by  Theodore  Melit- 
eniotes  constituted  a  culmination  of  Byzantine  astronomical  writings 
in  the  fourteenth  century An  early  draft  of  book  3  is  preserved  in 
the  Florentine  ms.Laur.28. 1 7,  dating  possibly  from  1353.®' The 
complete  work,  much  revised,  was  composed  between  then  and 
1368  (autograph  ms.Vat.gr. 792).®^  Meliteniotes  was  for  many  years 
the  head  of  the  patriarchal  school  at  Constantinople  as  well  as  the 
archdeacon  of  the  patriarchate  (d.  1393).  He  came  from  a  distin¬ 
guished  Byzantine  family  and  may  have  been  related  to  Theodore 
Metochites.®®  He  certainly  used  some  of  the  ‘Persian’  tables  trans¬ 
lated  by  Choniades.  He  may  not  have  derived  them  from  Chrysokokkes 
as  there  are  some  textual  variants.  And  Chrysokokkes  was  a  believer 
in  astrology,  while  book  3  of  Meliteniotes  opens  with  a  violent  attack 
on  astrology,  as  contrary  to  Christian  beliefs.®"' 


V.  Lampsides,  “Georges  Chrysococcis  et  son  oeuvre”,  Byzanlinische  ^eitschrift, 
38  (1938),  pp.  314—16;  D.  Pingree  (1964),  ref.  III. 2a,  pp.  140-41;J.  Mogenet  (1976), 
ref.  III. 8,  pp.  52-3,  and  n.  39  on  p.  53;  A.  Tihon  (1981),  ref.  III.  14b,  pp.  616-18 
and  ref.  III.  14c  (1987),  pp.  477-78. 

™  Mogenet  {ibid.,  1976),  p.  53. 

A.  Duhoux-Tihon  (1987),  ref  III.  14c,  pp.  479-80.  Its  contents  are  listed  in 
D.  Pingree  (1985),  ref  III.2b,  p.  23.  The  items  on  fos.  1-74  and  179-201  were 
copied  from  Choniades. 

G.  Mercati  (1931),  ref  III.6. 

Ibid.  For  the  date  of  his  death  see  Ch.  Astruc  in  Tramux  et  Memoires,  4  (Paris, 
1970),  p.  417. 

“  H.  Hunger  in  Byzantinische  Grundlagenforschimg  (London,  1973),  no.  XX,  pp. 
148-49. 
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Meliteniotes  praised  highly  the  achievements  of  Islamic  astronomy, 
while  stressing  that  it  built  on  the  foundation  of  Ptolemaic  writings. 
In  book  1  he  discusses  the  mathematics  of  the  various  systems  of 
astronomical  observations,  even  explaining  how  one  should  construct 
an  astrolabe.  Book  2  contains  an  exposition  of  the  Greek  astro¬ 
nomical  system,  based  mainly  on  Ptolemy  and  Theon.  Book  3  explains 
the  corrections  introduced  by  Islamic  astronomy  to  those  earlier 
ancient  Greek  tables,  necessitated  by  the  imprecision  of  the  Ptolemaic 
calculations  as  well  as  the  passage  of  another  twelve  hundred  years.®^ 
This  last  book  was  the  most  original  contribution  and  was  reproduced 
independently  with  greater  frequency  than  the  rest  of  his  treatise. “ 


V 

The  study  of  musical  theory,  or  ‘Harmonics’,  was  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  mathematics.®^  In  die  Byzantine  education  of  the  Palaeologan 
period  it  was  treated  as  a  part  of  the  scientific  ‘Quadrivium’  and  it 
forms  the  second  part  of  the  Quadrivium  of  George  Pachymeres  (above, 
section  II).  Planudes  taught  ‘Harmonics’  and  had  a  collection  of  texts 
on  it.®®  The  subject-matter  of  the  Palaeologan  instruction  in  this  dis¬ 
cipline  consisted  largely  of  discussions  of  acoustics  and  of  the  theory 
of  rhythm. 

Manuel  Bryennios,  who  introduced  Theodore  Metochites  to  astron¬ 
omy,  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  wrote  a  treatise  on  Musike  in 
three  books.  It  “is  the  most  comprehensive  surviving  codification  of 
Byzantine  musical  scholarship”.®®  Much  of  it  is  very  similar  to  the 
second  part  of  the  Quadrivium  of  Pachymeres,  probably  because  they 
shared  common  sources,  now  lost,^°  but  Bryennios  is  more  detailed. 
He  provides  much  information  “which  either  has  not  been  handed 
down  at  aU  or  has  come  to  us  in  altered  shape”.’' 

As  Bryennios  explains  at  the  very  start,  he  had  written  his  treatise 


“  J.  Mogenet  (1976),  ref.  III. 8,  p.  53. 

A.  Duhoux-Tihon  (1987),  ref  III.14c,  pp.  482-83. 

There  is  a  good  account  in  H.  Hunger  (1978),  vol.  II,  pp.  183-95  and  213-18 
(bibliography). 

™  C.  N.  Constantinides  (1982),  ref  1.2,  pp.  77-8. 

™  L.  Richter,  “Manuel  Bryennius”,  Grove’s  Dktionar)’  of  Musk  and  Musicians  (1980 
edn.),  vol.  Ill,  p.  400;  C.  H.  Jonker  (1970),  ref  IV.4  (the  introduction),  pp.  17-34. 
™  Jonker,  ibid.,  pp.  26,  30-31. 

Ibid.,  p.  27,  citing  L.  Richter  (1962),  ref  rV.5. 
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in  order  to  prevent  the  musical  theory  of  antiquity  from  being  lost. 
He  owed  most  to  Aristoxenos,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  disci¬ 
ples  of  Aristotle/^  and  to  Ptolemy’s  ‘Harmonics’.  Ptolemy  was  his 
main  mathematical  source.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  the  later 
studies  of  the  Ptolemaic  ‘Harmonics’  in  discussing  the  writings  of 
Nikephoros  Gregoras,  the  favourite  pupil  of  Metochites  (chapter  18). 

Bryennios  concluded  his  treatise  with  a  quotation  from  Aristoxenos 
about  the  differing  attitudes  of  a  practising  musician  and  of  a  math¬ 
ematical,  musicological  theoretician.  Aristoxenos  was  a  convinced 
defender  of  the  importance  of  practical  judgement  by  expert  musi¬ 
cians.”  While  Bryennios  was  concerned  chiefly  with  musical  theory 
and  with  ancient  Greek  doctrines,”  he  did  pay  some  attention  to 
the  Byzantine  musical  practice  of  his  own  time.  His  treatise  became 
very  popular  and  we  have  numerous  manuscripts.  Fourteen  of  the 
codices  known  to  G.  H.  Jonker,  the  editor  of  his  treatise,  can  be  dated 
to  before  1350.” 


VI 

Medicine  must  have  an  important  place  in  any  account  of  Byzantine 
science.  The  hospitals  of  Gonstantinople  and  some  other  leading 
cities  were  superior  to  anything  in  contemporary  western  Europe. 
There  was  a  continuous  tradition  of  well-organized  medical  training 
at  Gonstantinople.  Orthopaedics  and  surgery  were  particularly  well- 
practised.”  The  ancient  Greek  medical  literature,  which  contained 
a  vast  amount  of  practical  and  useful  learning,  had  continued  to  be 
copied  in  every  period  since  the  Byzantine  Renaissance  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries. 

The  holdings  of  the  Medicean  library  in  1494  provide  one  significant 
sample. Of  some  forty-four  manuscripts  in  it  containing  Greek  med¬ 
ical  texts,  ten  were  probably  copied  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 


”  A.  Brancacci  (1984),  ref.  IV.  1.  All  the  ancient  sources  on  Aristoxenos  and  the 
identifiable  fragments  of  his  writings  are  collected  in  F.  VVehrli,  Die  Schule  des  Aristoteles, 
pt.  2  (Basle,  1945). 

”  G.  E.  R.  Lloyd,  “Observational  error  in  later  Greek  science”,  in  J.  Barnes 
et  at.  (eds.).  Science  and  Speculation.  Studies  in  Hellenistic  ITieoiy  and  Practice  (Cambridge, 
1982),  pp.  132-33,  162-63. 

H.  J.  W.  Tillyard,  Byzantine  Music  and  Hymnography  (London,  1923),  p,  64. 

G.  H.  Jonker  (1970),  ref.  IV. 4,  pp.  45,  47. 

H.  Hunger  (1978),  ref.  1.4,  vol.  II,  pp.  287-316. 

”  E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref.  1.3  vol.  II,  pp.  628-54. 
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four  more,  though  later,  eontained  the  writings  of  John  Zacharias, 
the  most  distinguished  medical  scholar  in  the  later  years  of  Andronikos 
II  and  the  emperor’s  doctor  by  1323. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  ancient  Greek  legacy  were  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Galen  (129-199  A.D.).  He  not  only  tried  to  codify  much  of 
ancient  medical  science,  but  also  to  provide  its  philosophical  justi¬ 
fication.’®  Among  the  Medicean  manuscripts  of  Galen’s  works  copied 
in  the  fourteenth  century  was  a  codex  of  his  Method  of  Healing, 
(ms.Laur.74.6),  his  most  important  clinical  writing,  providing  the  most 
extensive 

account  of  Galen’s  attitude  towards  medical  theory  and  practice .  .  . 
embracing  not  only  a  whole  range  of  varied  diseases  but  also  the  philo¬ 
sophical  arguments  and  presuppositions  that  in  Galen’s  view  should 
govern  the  doctor’s  .  .  .  activities.’® 

John  Zacharias  wrote  an  important  adaptation  of  this  treatise  (see 
below). 

Another  of  the  Medicean  codices  of  Galen  copied  in  the  fourteenth 
century  (ms.Laur.74.9)  was  his  longest  treatise  (17  books)  on  the 
Usefulness  of  the  Parts  of  the  Body,  which  has  its  starting  point  in  Aristotle’s 
biological  writings  and  tries  to  formulate  a  philosophical  justification 
of  medicine.®®  Yet  another  codex,  possibly  of  the  fourteenth  century 
(ms.Laur.  74.16)  contained  one  of  his  last  works,  De  Locis  Affectis,  dis¬ 
cussing  a  lifetime  of  experience  as  a  brilliant  diagnostician  and  reveal¬ 
ing  an  irnmense  range  of  medical  knowledge.®' 

When  between  1332  and  1335  Emperor  Andronikos  III  wanted 
to  make  a  valuable  gift  to  his  then  ally.  King  Robert  I  of  Naples, 
he  sent  him  a  codex  of  Galen’s  writings.  He  was,  presumably,  aware 
that  “Galen  appears  to  have  been  a  great  favourite”  of  Robert.  His 
court  physician,  Niccolo  of  Reggio  translated  for  him  from  Greek 
into  Latin  at  least  27  works  of  Galen,  though  many  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts  used  by  him  may  not  have  come  from  Byzantium  but  were 
rather  of  south-Italian  origin.®^ 

F.  Kudlien  (1952),  ref.  V.3;  V.  Nutton  (1976),  ref.  V.4.  On  the  philosophical 
foundations  of  Galen’s  writings  see  P.  Moraux,  Galien  de  Peigame,  Souvenirs  d’un  Medecin 
(Paris,  1985)  and  in  his  Der  Aristotelurmis  bei  der  Criechen  .  .  vol.  II  (1984),  pp.  687—808. 

F.  Kudlien  and  R.  J.  Burling  (eds.),  Galen’s  Method  of  Healing  (Leiden,  1991), 
pp.  vil  and  1. 

™  E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref  1.3,  vof  II,  p.  631. 

Moraux,  op.  cit  (1985),  pp.  166-67. 

G.  Cavallo,  “La  trasmissione  scritta  della  cultura  greca  antica  in  Calabria  e 
in  Sicilia  tra  i  secoli  X-XV”,  Scrittura  e  Civilta,  4  (1980),  pp.  233-35;  G.  Baader 
(1981),  ref  V.l,  pp.  215-16. 
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The  top  elite  of  Byzantine  doctors  were  steeped  in  Galen  and 
familiar  with  other  medical  authorities  of  late  antiquity.  These  other 
writers  included  Oribasius  (c.  320-400  A.D.),  doctor  of  the  emperor 
Julian,  Alexander  of  Tralles,  surgeon  in  the  Byzantine  armies  recon¬ 
quering  Italy  in  the  530s,  Aitios  of  Amida,  an  imperial  court  doc¬ 
tor  in  the  sixth  century  and  Paul  of  Aegina,  active  at  Alexandria 
around  640.  The  leading  doctors  of  the  Palaeologan  Renaissance 
were,  indeed,  very  well-educated  men.  For  example,  John  Zacharias 
had  been  around  1 299  a  pupil  of  Planudes  and  was  also  a  disciple 
of  the  encyclopaedist  Joseph  the  Philosopher  (above,  chapter  15),  to 
whom  he  dedicated  medical  writings.  Zacharias  was  also  well-versed 
in  astronomy.®^ 

Demetrios  Pepagomenos,  the  Court  physician  of  the  emperor 
Michael  VIII  wrote  a  well-informed  treatise  on  gout.®‘*John  Zacharias 
produced  an  up-to-date  account  of  much  of  Byzantine  medical  learn¬ 
ing.®®  In  all  his  writings  he  made  impressive  use  of  his  own  practical 
experience.  His  earliest  treatise  was  on  the  diagnostic  uses  of  urine. 
He  explained  that  he  wrote  it  because  the  subject  had  been  inade¬ 
quately  studied  by  his  predecessors.  His  second  work  was  intended 
for  use  by  his  friend  Joseph  the  Philosopher,  in  the  latter’s  encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  useful  knowledge.  It  included  dietary  and  hygienic  advice. 
His  last,  and  most  important  work.  On  the  Methods  of  Treatment,  was 
an  adaptation  of  Galen’s  similar  work.  He  cited  Galen  and  other 
ancient  authorities  and  also  used  translations  of  some  Arabic  writ¬ 
ings.  This  was  not  a  mere  collection  of  excerpts  from  his  sources, 
but  a  logically  planned  and  coherent  discussion  of  many  of  the  most 
important  medical  topics.  In  its  clarity  of  arrangement  it  was  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  the  other  medical  treatises  available  to  Byzantines.  It  was 
written  in  a  concise  and  readable  style  and  in  his  prefaces  Zacharias 
repeatedly  mentions  his  striving  after  brevity.  It  was  very  different 
from  the  exasperating  prolixity  of  Galen,  which  the  Timarion  of  the 
mid-twelfth  century  had  lampooned  (above,  chapter  3,  section  VII). 
In  that  imitation  of  the  satires  of  Lucian,  Galen  could  not  be  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  trial  of  a  difficult  medical  case  in  the  Underworld  because 
he  was  expanding  his  treatise  on  the  fevers,  the  additions  being 
expected  to  become  even  more  extensive  than  the  original  work!®® 


A.  Hohlweg,  ref,  V.2a  and  b. 

=■*  H.  Hunger  (1978),  ref  1.4,  vol.  II,  p.  311. 

See  the  two  remarkable  articles  of  A.  Hohlweg,  refs.  V.2a  and  b. 
“  O.  Temkin  (1962),  ref  V.5,  pp.  221-22. 
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Zacharias  explains  that  his  Methods  of  Treatment  is  intended  to  sum¬ 
marize  all  [medical]  science.  The  first  two  books  deal  with  causes 
of  diseases,  their  different  symptoms  and  resultant  diagnoses.  Books 
3-4  are  concerned  with  methods  of  treatment  and  the  last  two  books 
constitute  a  pharmacological  treatise.  This  work  was  highly  valued 
and  is  preserved  in  numerous  manuscripts. 
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NIKEPHOROS  GREGORAS 


I 

Nikephoros  Gregoras  (c.  1296-1361)  above  all  owes  his  importance 
to  having  provided  the  only  fairly  reliable  narrative  source  of  Byzantine 
history  between  1307  and  the  late  1340s  (below,  section  V). 

Gregoras  came  to  be  regarded  by  members  of  the  educated 
Byzantine  elite  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished,  versatile  and  eru¬ 
dite  scholars,  referred  to  respectfully  as  “the  philosopher”.  His  own 
opinion  of  himself  was  even  higher,  though,  apart  from  his  Roman 
History,  his  own  works  do  not  bear  out  in  quality  his  immense  repu¬ 
tation.  His  close  connexion  between  1323  and  1350  with  the  impe¬ 
rial  court  made  him  the  inevitable  provider  of  panegyrics  of  emperors, 
with  all  the  bombast  expected  by  Byzantines  on  such  occasions.  Thus 
a  lament  on  the  death  of  Andronikos  III  in  1341  contained  an  extrav¬ 
agant  eulogy  of  him  comparing  his  achievements  with  those  of  the 
great  men  of  Greek  history:  Themistokles  the  victor  over  the  Persians 
in  480-79  B.C.,  Alkibiades,  the  brilliant  Athenian  active  in  the 
Peloponesian  war,  his  Spartan  contemporary  Pausanias,  and  even 
the  Macedonian  King  Alexander  the  Great.  But  we  know  from 
Gregoras’  History  that,  in  reality,  he  disliked  Andronikos  III.' 

His  philosophical  writings  (below,  section  IV)  included  things  that 
were  pedantic,  excessively  polemical  and  in  part  downright  misguided. 
Except  in  theology,  he  was  not  an  original  thinker,  though  very 
learned.  Much  of  the  interest  for  us  lies  in  illustrating  the  scholarly 
priorities,  and  limitations,  of  a  leading  member  of  the  second  gen¬ 
eration  of  scholars  produced  by  the  Palaeologan  Renaissance. 

After  around  1350  Gregoras’  History  degenerated  into  something 
very  one-sided  and  unreliable.  It  became  virtually  an  autobiography 
of  an  embittered  man,  belonging  to  a  defeated  political-religious  fac¬ 
tion.  In  the  1350s,  in  the  treatment  of  religious  controversies  where 


D.  M.  Nicol  (1996),  ref.  1.9,  p.  44. 
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Gregoras  was  the  main  lay  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  religious 
policies  of  John  VI,  his  history  loses  “all  objectivity  and  degenerates 
into  a  diffuse  and  disquieteningly  tendentious  account”.^  The  most 
positive  thing  one  can  say  about  this  last  tragic  period  of  his  life  is 
that  it  reveals  the  unshakeable  steadfastness  of  his  adherence  to  what 
he  regarded  as  the  true  Orthodox  religion  and  the  fanatical  courage 
he  displayed  in  defending  it.  After  his  death  (1361)  his  body  was 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople  by  his  rejoicing  reli¬ 
gious  opponents.^ 

That  disastrous  period  of  Gregoras’  career  after  1 350  was  the  time 
of  the  permanent  capture  of  the  leadership  of  the  Byzantine  church  by 
the  mystical  (Hesychast)  group,  mainly  monastic,  profoundly  hostile,  or 
at  best  indifferent,  to  the  classical  secular  learning  of  scholars  like  Gre¬ 
goras.  Their  triumph  permanently  undermined  the  educational  and 
literary  benefits  of  the  Palaeologan  Renaissance  (below,  chapter  19). 

Gregoras  was  brought  up  and  educated  by  his  maternal  uncle. 
Archbishop  John  of  Heraklea  (c.  1250—1328),  the  best  type  of  a  schol¬ 
arly  and  humane  Byzantine  prelate,  devoted  to  the  moral  elevation 
of  his  clergy  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  his  diocese.'^  About 
1315  he  sent  his  nephew  to  Constantinople.  A  favourite  of  Andronikos 
II,  Archbishop  John  could  be  sure  from  the  start  of  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Gregoras.  One  of  his  earliest  teachers  was  John  Glykys, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  (1315-19),  a  noted  exponent  of  higher 
learning,  who  dedicated  to  Gregoras  his  treatise  on  Correct  Syntax? 
Soon,  Theodore  Metochites,  the  all-powerful  chief  imperial  minister 
(above,  ehapter  16),  took  him  under  his  patronage  and  made  him 
tutor  to  two  of  his  children.  The  years  1323-28  were  among  the 
most  productive  of  his  career  as  a  writer,  chiefly  of  rhetorical  works, 
connected  with  his  highly  acclaimed  private  school,  dispensing  good 
higher  education,  literary  and  philosophical. 

The  downfall,  in  May  1328,  of  the  emperor  Andronikos  II  and 
Metochites  was  only  a  temporary  setback  in  the  career  of  Gregoras. 
Until  the  late  1340s,  he  continued  to  be  a  leading  teacher,  ‘philoso¬ 
pher’  and  scientist  at  Constantinople.  The  new  regime,  after  1347, 


^  G.  Ostrogorsky  (1968),  ref.  1. 10,  pp.  466-67. 

^  R.  Guilland  (1926),  ref.  1.3,  p.  54. 

‘  V.  Laurent  (1930),  ref.  1.6.  The  fullest  account  of  the  subsequent  career  of 
Gregoras  is  in  Guilland,  ibid.  (1926). 

^  R.  H.  Robins,  llie  Byzantine  Grammarians.  Their  Place  in  Histoiy  (Berlin  and  New 
York,  1993),  p.  173 
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of  the  emperor  John  VI  Kantakuzenos,  a  close  friend  in  the  past, 
at  first  opened  for  him  the  highest  possible  prospects.  Early  in  1350 
John  VI  invited  him  to  become  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.®  Gregoras 
refused  and,  as  mentioned  before,  he  drifted  into  becoming  the  most 
important  lay  leader  of  opposition  to  John’s  rehgious  policies.  Between 
1351  and  1354  he  was  imprisoned,  though  John  insisted  on  sparing 
his  life.  He  was  only  freed  by  John’s  downfall  at  the  end  of  1354, 
but  he  continued  to  live  in  disgrace. 


II 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  c.  1335,  Gregoras  attributed  all  that  men 
have  achieved  primarily  to  God,  but  added  that  their  thoughts  owed 
much  also  to  the  most  learned  of  the  ancient  Hellenic  writers.^  His 
writings  and  correspondence  bear  out  his  acquaintance  with  a  very 
large  part  of  Greek  literature,  though  his  citations  were  sometimes 
made  from  memory  and,  therefore,  were  occasionally  mistaken.® 
For  many  years  Gregoras  was  closely  connected  with  the  monastery 
of  Ghora,  refounded  by  his  erstwhile  patron,  Metochites,  whose 
library  was  preserved  there.  Some  of  the  books  used  by  Gregoras 
may  have  once  been  connected  with  Maximos  Planudes,  who  had 
taught  for  some  years  at  a  school  attached  to  Ghora.  Thus,  one  of 
the  autograph  manuscripts  of  Gregoras,  in  addition  to  his  own  works, 
contains  his  copy  of  the  translation  by  Planudes  into  Greek  of  the 
Commentary  of  Macrobius  on  the  “Dream  of  Scipio”  (ms.Vat.gr.  1 16, 
fos.  4r— 54r,  57r-61r).®  Gregoras  also  owned  a  rich  library  of  his 
own.  Among  his  favourite  authors  were,  of  course,  Homer,  cited 
abundantly,  Plutarch,  the  orator  Aristides  and  Synesios,  called  by 
him  one  of  the  greatest  Greek  writers.  These,  together  with  Plato 
and  Lucian  were  his  principal  literary  models.'®  He  imitated  Plato 
in  writing  polemical  dialogues,  the  best-known  of  which  is  Florentios 
directed  against  his  bete  mir,  the  Calabrian  monk  Barlaam  (r.  1332). 
As  a  literary  effort  it  is  very  mediocre."  Unlike  Metochites,  who  was 


®  H.  Hunger  (1978),  ref.  II.4,  I,  p.  456. 

'  Letter  48  in  R.  Guilland’s  edition  (1927),  ref  1.4,  pp.  182~83. 
°  E.g.,  ibid.,  note  to  no.  63,  on  p.  100. 

^  GutUand  (1926),  ref  1.3,  p.  xix. 

“>  Ibid.,  pp.  78-82. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  165-69. 
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deeply  moved  by  some  of  his  beloved  Greek  authors  (above,  chap¬ 
ter  16),  Gregoras  tended  to  use  them  merely  as  a  source  of  endless 
citations. 

After  his  downfall  from  power  and  exile  from  Constantinople, 
Metochites  asked  Gregoras  to  safeguard  his  writings.  After  the  death 
of  Metochites  he  acted  as  his  literary  executor.  Copies  of  the  collections 
of  poems  and  of  the  “Miscellanea”  of  Metochites,  as  well  as  of  his 
commentaries  on  Aristotle,  survive  in  manuscripts  annotated  by  Gre¬ 
goras  and  he  appears  to  have  copied  one  version  of  the  astronom¬ 
ical  treatise  of  Metochites  (ms.Vat.gr.  1365).  We  may  owe  it  to  Gregoras 
that  the  bulk  of  the  writings  of  Metochites  has  been  preserved.'^ 

Gregoras  knew  some  important,  rare  ancient  and  Byzantine  authors. 
Only  Metochites  and  Gregoras  can  be  shown  to  have  used  in  the 
fourteenth  century  the  Bibliotheca  of  Photios,  with  its  summaries  of 
279  ancient  and  early  Byzantine  authors  (above,  section  III  of  chap¬ 
ter  2).  The  items  which  interested  Gregoras  chiefly  concerned  reli¬ 
gious  history,  but  he  also  copied  in  his  collection  of  learned  excerpts 
passages  from  the  “Life  of  Isidore”  by  Damascius,'^  who  was  the 
Neoplatonic  head  of  the  Athenian  Academy  in  the  early  sixth  cen¬ 
tury  A.D.  Isidore  was  an  outstanding  Neoplatonic  teacher,  whom 
Damascius  knew  as  a  young  man,  and  his  biography  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  source  about  the  Neoplatonists  of  the  fifth  century  A.D. 

The  excerpts  from  Photios  were  copied  by  Gregoras  into  his  auto¬ 
graph  codex  now  preserved  at  Heidelberg,'"*  containing  excerpts  from 
a  number  of  rare  authors.  They  included  passages  from  the  “De¬ 
scription  of  Greece”  by  Pausanias  (possibly  2nd  century  A.D.)  and 
the  “Geography”  of  Strabo  (early  1st  century  A.D.).  These  were  the 
two  authors  rediscovered  by  Planudes  and  it  is  the  possible  that 
Gregoras  may  have  used  Planudean  manuscripts,  perhaps  preserved 
at  Chora.  However,  in  the  case  of  Pausanias  he  used  also  some  non- 


I.  Sevcenko  (1981),  ref.  1.12;  idem  (1962),  ref.  1. 11,  pp.  184,  282-84  and  plates 
V  b  and  c,  VI  a  and  b. 

Sevcenko  (1962),  ibid.,  p.  172,  n.  2.  Photius  preserved  more  than  300  extracts 
from  the  “Life  of  Isidore”  the  bulk  of  which  is  lost.  Cf  L.  G.  Westerink  andj.  Combes 
(eds.),  Damascius.  Traile  des  Premiers  Principes  (Bude  Coll.  Paris,  1986),  p.  ix,  notes 
1-3.  The  excerpts  made  by  Photios  are  edited  by  R.  Henry,  Photius,  Bibliotheque,  VI 
(Bude  Coll.,  Paris,  1971),  no.  242,  pp.  6-56. 

'■*  Heidelberg,  ms.Palatinus  gr.l29.  It  was  correctly  attributed  to  Gregoras  by 
A.  Biedl,  “Der  Heidelberger  Codex  Pal.gr.  129 — die  Notizien-sammlung  eines  byzan- 
tinischen  Gelehrten”,  Wurzburger  JahrbUcher,  3  (1948),  pp.  100-106. 
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Planudean  version.'^  Another  valuable  work,  cited  by  Gregoras  in 
his  letters,  was  the  “Lives  of  the  Philosophers”  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
(lives  of  Plato  and  of  the  Cynic  Diogenes)."^ 

Most  of  Gregoras’  large  output  of  speeches  on  special  occasions, 
encomiastic  lives  of  contemporaries  and  religious  writings  (chiefly 
saints’  lives)  does  not  require  detailed  comment.  The  high  quality  of 
his  textual  scholarship  stands  out  in  the  precision  and  integrity  of 
his  Biblical  and  patristic  citations  in  the  controversial  theological  writ¬ 
ings  of  his  last  years  (below,  chapter  19). 


Ill 

The  high  reputation  of  Gregoras  among  his  contemporaries  owed 
much  to  his  mathematical  and  astronomical  learning.  He  was  very 
proud  of  it.  He  recalled  how  his  uncle.  Archbishop  John,  by  initi¬ 
ating  him  into  astronomy,  brought  him  closer  to  God.  “For  the 
observation  of  the  heavens  ...  is  the  ladder  that  leads  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God”.'^  Some  of  his  astronomical  publications  were  also 
inserted  into  his  Roman  History. 

In  1324  Gregoras  submitted  to  Andronikos  II  a  proposal  to  cor¬ 
rect  errors  in  the  Roman  Julian  calendar  and  to  adjust  the  current 
Byzantine  calendar  accordingly.  Andronikos  accepted  the  correctness 
of  his  calculations,  but  thought  it  unwise  to  make  the  required  cor¬ 
rections.  What  Gregoras  advocated  was  virtually  identical  with  the 
corrections  adopted  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII  in  1578. 

Gregoras  revealed  his  lack  of  political,  practical  sense  in  being 
very  resentful  that  his  suggestions  were  not  adopted.  He  published 
his  recommendations  in  a  separate  treatise.  Isaak  Argyros,  the  most 
remarkable  Byzantine  astronomer  of  the  later  fourteenth  century, 
regarded  it  as  a  marvellous  piece  of  science  and  incorporated  it  in 
his  own  work  on  the  correct  calculations  of  Easter.'® 

Gregoras  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  how  to  construct  an  astrolabe. 
The  subject  appears  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  a  work  on 


A.  Diller,  Studies  in  Greek  Manuscript  Tradition  (Amsterdam,  1983),  pp.  157-58. 
R.  GuiUand  (1927),  ref.  1.4,  pp.  52,  105. 

D.  M.  Nicol,  Church  and  Society  in  the  Last  Century  of  Byzantium  (Cambridge,  1979), 
p.  58. 

GuiUand  (1926),  ref  1.3,  pp.  282-85. 
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astrolabes  by  his  favourite  writer,  Synesios  of  Gyrene.  He  also  knew 
that  John  of  Alexandria  (Philoponos,  active  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sixth  century  A.D.)  had  written  on  this.'®  Gregoras  first  wrote  on 
the  subject  before  1328,  but  he  produced  a  revised  version  a  few 
years  later.  His  partly  autograph  codex,  ms.Vat.gr.  1087,  contains  both 
versions  (fos.  312v-320v).^° 

Ptolemy’s  “Harmonics”  may  have  been  his  last  scientific  work.  As 
inherited  by  the  Byzantines  of  the  early  fourteenth  century,  it  was 
incomplete,  perhaps  because  it  had  never  been  finished.  Ptolemy 
regarded  it  as  an  important  work.  His  three  books  of  the  “Harmonics” 
record  thoughts  which  he  must  have  felt  to  be  central  to  his  whole 
life’s  work.  Here  he  revealed  what  he  must  have  considered  to  be 

the  deepest  insights  into  the  structure  of  the  cosmos,  based  on  a  sys¬ 
tematic  analysis  of  the  harmonies  of  audible  music  and  its  replica  in 
the  harmonies  of  the  planetary  system.^' 

We  can  appreciate  why  Gregoras  regarded  the  improvement  of 
Ptolemy’s  work  as  an  important  task.  The  surviving  manuscripts  of 
Ptolemy  end  with  chapter  13.^^  But  some  time  before  c.  1335  Gregoras 
wrote  what  he  regarded  as  the  necessary  corrections  and  completion 
(chapters  13-16).  He  mentioned  this  in  the  already  cited  letter  to 
Kaloeidas^^  and  there  are  notes  in  some  later  manuscripts  (though 
not  Gregoras’  own  codices)  attributing  the  additions  to  him.  Their 
style  is  certainly  quite  different  from  Ptolemy’s.^*  But  what  Gregoras 
added  corresponded  faithfully  to  Ptolemy’s  authentic  preoccupations.^^ 
Interest  in  astronomy  was  often  connected  with  some  kind  of  belief 
in  astrology.  This  was  true  of  Ptolemy  himself,  as  revealed  in  his 
Tetrabiblos}^  Several  of  the  fourteenth-century  astronomical  writers 
who  were  admirers  of  Ptolemy  shared  a  moderate  astrological  out- 


Guilland  (1927),  ref.  1.4,  p.  95  (letter  to  Caloeidas,  c.  1335),  no.  51  of  Guilland’s 
edition. 

“  I.  Sevcenko  (1981),  ref.  1.12,  pp.  441-42;  Guilland  (1926),  ref.  1.3,  p.  xxiv. 
O.  Neugebauer,  A  Huloij  of  Ancient  Mathematical  Astronon^,  3  vols.  (Berlin-New 
York,  1975),  II,  p.  931. 

F.  Boll,  “Studien  iiber  Claudius  Ptolemaeus”  in  Neue  Jahrbiicher  fir  Classische 
Philologie,  Supplement-band  21  (1894),  pp.  55-56. 

23  Guilland  (1927),  ref  1.4,  p.  96. 

2'*  Guilland  (1926),  ref  1.3,  pp.  272-75. 

23  Ibid.,  p.  275. 

2®  E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref  III.l,  vol.  II,  p.  434, 
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look.  Earthquakes  and  other  natural  disasters  and  observable  events 
in  the  sky,  like  the  appearanee  of  comets,  were  all  portents  con¬ 
taining  God’s  warnings  to  mankind.  But  only  God  could  cause  these 
happenings  and  he  alone  was  responsible  for  all  that  happened  to 
humans.  Theodore  Metochites  and  Gregoras  shared  these  views  as 
did  the  most  distinguished  Byzantine  mathematician  and  astronomer 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  Isaak  Argyros,^^  a  great  admirer  of  Gregoras. 

Eclipses,  capable  of  being  forecast,  were  a  special  type  of  portent. 
The  ability  to  do  this  was  clearly  an  important  accomplishment  of 
men  with  such  astrological  views.  Gregoras  fairly  accurately  forecast 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  16  July  1330  and  also  two  eclipses  of  the 
moon  in  the  same  year.  He  boasts  of  this  in  a  couple  of  letters  and 
he  also  included  his  account  of  predicting  the  solar  eclipse  in  July 
1330  in  book  9  of  his  Roman  History}^  His  rival,  Barlaam  of  Calabria, 
whom  Gregoras  pursued  with  obsessive  enmity  and  caricatured  in 
his  dialogue  Fbrentios^^  predicted  the  solar  eclipses  of  1333  and  1337.^° 

The  starting  point  was  in  Book  6  of  Ptolemy’s  Almagest,  explain¬ 
ing  the  methods  of  calculation.^'  Metochites  took  over  Ptolemy’s  ac¬ 
count  in  his  astronomical  treatise,  where  he  explained  the  complicated 
calculations  needed  to  predict  a  solar  eclipse. For  the  ehronologi- 
cal  information  needed  to  attempt  such  calculations  it  was  necessary 
to  use  the  “Handy  Tables”  compiled  by  Ptolemy.  There  were  sub¬ 
sequent  commentaries  on  them  by  Alexandrian  scholars.  Theon  (sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  fourth  century  A.D.)  produced  two,  an  elaborate  one 
and  a  more  elementary  one  (the  “Small  Gommentary”).^^  A  manu¬ 
script  of  the  latter,  copied  in  1318,  has  been  identified  as  eoming 
from  the  circle  of  Gregoras.^"*  He  may  have  relied  particularly  on  a 
different  commentary,  eomposed  c.  617-19  by  Stephanos  of  Alexandria. 
In  Gregoras’  own  codex,  ms. Vat.gr. 325,  his  account  of  predicting 
the  eclipse  of  July  1330  is  followed  by  a  copy  of  the  commentary 
by  Stephanos. However,  as  far  as  one  can  tell,  in  making  his 


Ibid.,  pp.  434-36. 

™  Guilland  (1926),  ref.  1.3,  p.  279. 

Ibid.,  pp.  165-70. 

“  J.  Mogenet  and  A.  Tihon  (1977),  ref  III. 5. 
Fryde  (1996),  ref  III.l,  vol.  II,  p.  442. 
Sevcenko  (1962),  ref.  1. 11,  p.  260,  n.  1. 

A.  Tihon  (1994),  ref.  III.7a,  pp.  605,  607-9. 
N.  G.  Wilson  in  Isis  71  (1980),  p.  340, 

A.  Tihon  (1994),  ref  III,7a,  n.  23  on  p.  608, 
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calculations  Gregoras  only  used  the  tables  attaehed  to  Ptolemy’s  own 
treatise,^®  though  the  passage  of  about  twelve  hundred  years  since  its 
composition  made  it  very  difficult  to  apply  it  to  this  task.  As  Mogenet 
has  rightly  remarked,  it  is  most  astonishing  that  in  using  this  souree 
Gregoras  could  have  achieved  approximately  correct  forecasts.^’ 


In  his  ‘Life’  of  his  uncle,  Gregoras  tells  us  that  Archbishop  John 
particularly  admired  Plato. This  was  apparently  the  origin  of  Gregoras’ 
preference  for  Plato  over  Aristotle.  It  was  one  of  the  features  of  his 
philosophical  and  religious  outlook  that  made  him  into  an  unusual 
Byzantine  thinker. 

In  the  past  Plato  was  often  regarded  as  more  of  a  threat  to 
Christian  beliefs  than  Aristotle  could  ever  be.  This  was  admittedly 
due  in  a  large  part  to  the  reinterpretation  of  Plato  by  the  Neoplatonists. 
Gregoras  reversed  the  situation  by  regarding  Plato  as  more  aecept- 
able  to  Christians.  Furthermore,  aceeptance  of  much  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  could  inspire  appreciation  of  the  new  scholastic,  Western 
systems,  using  Aristotle  extensively.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  to  some 
Byzantines  a  very  acceptable  thinker.  In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  be 
looking  at  the  two  brothers  Kydones,  classicizing  humanists  and 
admirers  of  Aristotle.  Gregoras  was  a  narrower  Byzantine  polemi¬ 
cist,  utterly  hostile  to  the  ‘Westerners’  and  their  Aristotelian  seholas- 
ticism.  His  hostility  to  the  mystical  Hesychasts  in  the  Byzantine  ehurch 
originated  in  his  adherence  to  traditional  Byzantine  theology.  He 
believed  in  the  ‘indivisibility’  of  God  and  refused  to  aecept  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  God’s  essence  and  God’s  energies,  which  formed 
the  theologieal  core  of  the  Hesyehast  mysticism.  But  his  anti-Aristotelian 
and  anti-Western  eonvictions  set  him  apart  from  some  of  his  lead¬ 
ing  allies  in  opposition  to  the  Hesychasts. 

His  patron,  Metochites,  had  written  eommentaries  on  many  of  Aris¬ 
totle’s  treatises,  exeept  for  the  logical  writings  and  the  Metaphysics,  as 
Gregoras  explained  in  a  letter  to  the  Joseph  the  Philosopher.^®  In  one  of 


Ibid.,  no.  Vila,  p.  280, 

J.  Mogenet  (1973),  ref.  III. 4,  p.  282. 
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his  last  poems  (no.  4),  written  between  1330  and  1332,  addressed  to 
Gregoras,  Metochites  urged  his  younger  friend  to  acquire  all  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Aristotle,  which  were  admirable.  In  reference  to  some  of  them, 
as  for  example  to  the  ‘Physical’  treatises,  Aristotle  was  praised  by  Meto¬ 
chites  for  writing  all  that  could  be  said  on  their  subject  matter.'*® 

Gregoras’  philosophical  writings  are  not  numerous.  His  most  pop¬ 
ular  philosophical  piece,  preserved  in  numerous  manuscripts,  was  a 
commentary  on  one  of  the  works  of  Synesios  (cf  section  III  of  chap¬ 
ter  16).  Gregoras,  like  Metochites,  exaggerated  the  philosophical  con¬ 
tent  of  Synesios’  writings,  but  Synesios  was  one  of  the  most  graceful 
and  sophisticated  Greek  writers  of  late  Antiquity.  Anything  written 
by  him  was  worth  commenting  upon.  Gregoras  chose  his  treatise 
“On  Dreams”,  which  in  some  parts  anticipates  modern  psychology."*' 

The  Commentary  by  Gregoras  displays  his  usual  erudition.  On  the 
central  question  of  whether  dreams  are  the  means  of  contact  between 
humans  and  supernatural,  divine  powers  (or  else  demons)  he  showed 
curious  inconsistencies.  He  also  expressed  different  views  in  his  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Synesios  and  in  his  letters  written  about  the  same  time. 

Synesios  probably  wrote  “On  Dreams”  in  the  early  fifth  century 
A.D.  It  is  a  very  individualistic  piece  of  writing.  He  was  a  Christian, 
but  the  strongest  philosophical  influences  are  of  the  Neoplatonists 
(especially  Porphyry).  In  a  letter  to  John  Kantakuzenos  (the  future 
Emperor  John  VI)  enclosing  his  “Commentary  (?c.  1 330)  Gregoras 
explained  that  Synesios’  “On  Dreams”  was  a  very  difficult  work,  like 
the  Delphic  oracles.'*^  Synesios  was  inclined  to  adopt  Plato’s  view 
that  dreams  in  some  indehnable  manner  came  from  the  gods  and 
must  therefore  be  treated  as  a  glimpse  of  true  reality.  Aristotle  rejected 
this,  regarding  them  as  products  of  our  sensations  and  imagination, 
as  reflections  of  our  conscious  thoughts.  Gregoras  tended  here  to 
follow  Aristotle,  contrary  to  his  usual  Platonic  preferences. 

Gregoras  drew  heavily  on  an  eleventh-century  Commentary  by 
Psellos,  a  mixture  of  learning  and  misinformation  typical  of  many 
of  Psellos’  writings.  Psellos  relied  extensively  on  the  Commentary  by 


Guilland,  “Les  poesies  inedites  de  Theodore  Metochite”,  Etudes  Byzantines  (Paris, 
1959),  p.  181. 

Edited  in  C.  Lacombrade  (1978),  ref.  III.2.  Cf.  pp.  xxxm-xxxv.  See  also 
E.  R.  Dodds  in  The  Ancient  Concept  of  Progress  and  Other  Essays  on  Greek  Literature  and 
Belief  (Oxford,  1973),  p.  179,  n.  2.  On  Gregoras’  Commentary  see  R.  Guilland 
(1926),  ref.  1.3,  pp.  11,  211-16  and  Lacombrade,  p.  XLVili. 

Guilland  (1927),  ref  1.4,  letter  23  on  p.  12. 
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Proclus  on  the  so-called  “Chaldean  Oracles”,  a  collection  of  mysti¬ 
cal  utterances.  Gregoras  could  not  be  aware  that  Psellos  was  using 
a  severely  mutilated  version  of  those  ‘Oracles’  and  that  he  partly 
misunderstood  his  sources."*^ 

On  the  positive  side  it  should  be  noted  that  Gregoras,  as  a  true 
pupil  of  the  philological  scholars  of  the  early  Palaeologan  Renaissance, 
noted  textual  variants  in  different  codices  of  Synesios  and  discussed 
the  classical  meanings  of  some  of  the  terms  used  by  him.'*'* 

The  other  philosophical  work  of  Gregoras,  answering  eight  mis¬ 
cellaneous  questions,'*^  must  be  dated  not  earlier  than  May  1347, 
but  it  is  unlikely  to  be  later  than  around  1349.  It  contains  answers 
to  questions  posed  to  Gregoras  by  Helen  Kantacuzene  after  she  had 
become  in  May  1347,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  wife  of  her  father’s 
co-emperor,  John  V."*®  They  include  some  very  misguided  learning, 
revealing  Gregoras  as  a  dogmatic  and  prejudiced  scholar,  delighting 
in  polemics. 

The  criticisms  of  some  Aristotelian  teachings  in  the  eight  “Questions 
and  Answers”  partly  restate  what  Gregoras  had  already  said  in  his 
dialogue  Florentios  (section  II  above)  and  in  various  letters.  In  one  of 
these,  Aristotle  is  denounced  as  more  of  a  sophist  than  an  outstand¬ 
ing  thinker."*^  Alleged  contradictions  are  stressed.  One  striking  defi¬ 
ciency  of  the  “Questions  and  Answers”  was  the  complete  ignoring  of 
the  ancient  commentaries  on  Aristotle.  Unlike  some  other  Byzantine 
explorers  of  Greek  philosophy,  Gregoras  was  not  seriously  interested 
in  increasing  the  understanding  of  Aristotle.  Some  of  Gregoras’  argu¬ 
ments  quite  ignored  all  normal  observations  of  natural  phenomena. 

Question  4“*®  particularly  abounds  in  nonsense.  Aristotle  in  book 
I  of  the  Meteorologica  explained  that  rivers  were  formed  by  water  com¬ 
ing  from  the  clouds.  Gregoras  denied  this  correct  observation,  because 
he  alleged  that  it  contradicted  the  statement  of  Plato  in  the  Phaedrus 
that  rivers  flow  out  of  the  centre  of  the  earth.  He  also  invoked  med- 


L.  G.  Westerink  in  Texts  and  Studies  in  Neoplatonism  and  Byzantine  Literature 
(Amsterdam,  1980),  pp.  1-2,  6. 

Guilland  (1926),  ref.  1.3,  p.  211  and  n.  1. 

P,  A.  Leone  (1970),  ref  III. 3,  pp.  488-513  (edition  of  Greek  text).  Discussion 
in  Guilland,  ibid.  (1926),  pp.  218-25. 

D.  M.  Nicol  (1996),  ref  1.9,  p.  85. 

«  Guilland  (1926),  ref  1.3,  p.  225. 

Guilland,  ibid.,  pp.  221-22;  P.  L.  M.  Leone  (1970),  ref  III. 3,  pp.  504-6. 
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ical  writers  (Hippocrates  and  Galen)  and  even  Homer’s  Odyssey,  Moses 
and  St.  Basil! 

Question  dealing  with  aspects  of  Aristotle’s  cosmology,  likewise 
contains  absurd  observations.  Thus,  Gregoras  refutes  the  normal 
experience  that  the  sun  warms  the  earth  on  the  grounds  that  it  is 
too  distant,  as  only  contact  could  have  such  an  effect.  As  an  argu¬ 
ment  he  claims  that  even  the  moon,  which  is  nearer  to  earth,  does 
not  warm  it. 

In  Question  Gregoras  believes  that  he  found  Aristotle  contra¬ 
dicting  himself  In  book  2  of  De  Caelo  he  described  the  earth  as 
spherical,  which  became  the  traditional  belief  of  Greek  scholars.  But 
Gregoras  claimed  that  Aristotle  had  made  such  a  belief  impossible 
by  a  statement  in  his  Meteorologica.  As  evidence  Gregoras  advanced 
the  absurd  argument  that  in  that  treatise  Aristotle  made  waters 
descend  from  higher  parts  of  the  earth.  Gregoras  then  went  on  to 
argue  that  a  sphere  cannot  have  an  uneven  surface  and  possess 
higher  parts.  It  should  be  stressed  here  that  Gregoras’  collection  of 
classical  texts  in  the  Heidelberg  ms.Pal.gr.  129  (above,  section  II) 
includes  excerpts  from  the  “Historical  Geography”  of  Strabo.  Yet 
Gregoras  ignores  the  discussion  by  Strabo  in  his  book  II  of  that 
same  point.  Strabo  mentioned  the  uneven  nature  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face,  but  observed  that  this  was  insignificant  compared  with  the  large 
size  of  the  earth. 

Question  6,^^  concerned  with  Aristotle’s  De  Anima  (“On  the  Soul”), 
raised  issues  crucial  to  the  understanding  of  Aristotle’s  central  assump¬ 
tions.  The  De  Anima  is  a  very  complex  treatise  and  it  can  only  be 
interpreted  as  an  example  of  Aristotle’s  laborious  search  for  what  he 
regarded  as  true.  Gregoras’  treatment  of  it  was  a  completely  unsym¬ 
pathetic  search  for  what  might  be  construed  as  Aristotle’s  contra¬ 
dictory  doctrines. 

Gregoras  assumed  that  Plato  was  acceptable  to  Ghristians  while 
Aristotle  was  not.  Plato  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  while 
Gregoras  believed  that  he  had  demonstrated  in  question  6  that 
Aristotle  lacked  such  a  belief  This  was  untrue.  Actually,  neither 
Plato’s  nor  Aristotle’s  doctrines  about  the  human  soul  are  really  rec¬ 
oncilable  with  Ghristianity. 

Guilland,  ibid.,  p.  222;  Leone,  ibid.,  pp.  506-10. 

“  Guilland,  ibid.,  p.  223;  Leone,  ibid.,  pp.  512-13. 

G.  Aujac,  Strabon  et  la  Science  de  Son  Temps  (Paris,  1966),  p.  147—48. 

“  Guilland  (1926),  pp.  222-23;  Leone,  (1970),  pp.  510-11. 
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Gregoras  argued  that  Aristotle  failed  to  understand  contradictions 
in  his  discussion  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  the  De  Anima  and 
that  some  of  his  conceptual  assumptions  could  only  mean  that  the 
soul  was  not  immortal.  It  is  true  that  Aristotle’s  discussion  of  the  soul 
in  the  De  Anima  is  “possibly  the  most  disputed  chapter  in  the  whole 
Aristotelian  Corpus”. But  Gregoras  failed  to  grasp  that  Aristotle 
was  convinced  of  the  immortality  of  a  part  of  the  “rational  soul”. 
The  way  in  which  Gregoras  logically  dissected  Aristotle’s  alleged  con¬ 
tradictions  was  not  conducive  to  explaining  Aristotle’s  real  beliefs. 

Whether  Aristotle  or  Plato  was  more  compatible  with  the  Christian 
Revelation  would  be  debated  more  searchingly  long  afterwards.  A 
serious  discussion  of  Aristotle’s  acceptability  to  Christians  also  had 
to  combine  the  examination  of  Aristotle’s  De  anima  with  his  other 
treatises,  like  the  Physics  and  the  Metaphysics.  There  was  none  of  this 
in  Gregoras’  narrowly  conceived  and  superficial  treatment.  Demetrios 
Kydones,  writing  between  1371  and  1374  to  the  same,  now  much 
older.  Empress  Helen,  approached  these  problems  far  more  con¬ 
structively.  He  recognized  that  not  all  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  could  be  acceptable  to  Christians,  but  that  some  of  the 
teachings  of  these  two  philosophers  were  compatible  with  Christianity. 
Already  St.  Augustine  had  been  able  to  make  the  necessary  clear 
distinctions. Western,  Latin  theology  was,  of  course,  utterly  repug¬ 
nant  to  Gregoras. 


V 

The  Historia  Romaike  of  Gregoras  covers  the  years  1204-1358.^^  Down 
to  1 308  it  is  largely  an  abbreviated  version  of  his  predecessors,  Akro- 
polites  and  Pachymeres,  with  some  corrections  and  additions  of  his 
own.  Where  Gregoras  covers  the  same  events  as  Pachymeres,  the 
latter  usually  proves  more  reliable  (above,  section  IV  of  chapter  15). 
Gregoras  wrote  the  first  part  (books  1  —  11),  down  to  the  death  of 


G.  E.  R.  IJoyd,  Aristotle:  the  Growth  and  Structure  of  his  Thought  (Cambridge,  1968, 
paperback  edition),  p.  198.  Chapter  9  (pp.  181-201)  is  concerned  with  aspects  of 
this  and  related  problems.  See  especially  pp.  184-85,  195-201.  It  is  a  lucid  and 
masterly  discussion. 

F.  Kianka,  “The  letters  of  Demetrios  Kydones  to  Empress  Helena  Kantakuzene 
Palaiologina”,  Dumbarton  Oaks  Papers,  46  (1992),  pp.  157-58. 

The  sources  for  Gregoras’  Historia  are  listed  in  section  II  of  the  bibliography 
to  this  chapter.  See  also  Guilland  (1926),  ref  1.3,  pp.  228-57. 
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Andronikos  III  (in  1341),  after  1337.^'^  Thus,  it  was  from  the  outset 
the  work  of  a  very  experienced  man.  The  narrative  of  the  years  after 
his  arrival  at  Constantinople  in  1315  becomes  progressively  more 
detailed  and  more  autobiographical.  Books  12—17,  down  to  1349, 
are  particularly  detailed  and,  down  to  that  point,  in  Ostrogorsky’s 
opinion,  “in  general  reliable”.^’ 

Besides  the  narrative  of  Gregoras,  the  only  other  now  surviving 
history,  covering  the  years  1321—57,  is  the  autobiographical  mem¬ 
oirs  of  John  Kantakuzenos,  co-emperor  with  John  V  in  the  years 
1 347—54,  as  the  emperor  John  VI.  He  wrote  them  in  the  years  after 
his  abdication  on  10  December  1354.  Four  out  of  the  surviving  six 
manuscripts  were  written  in  a  scriptorium  closely  connected  with 
him.  The  only  one  which  is  dated  (on  8  December  1369),  may  be 
the  oldest  of  them  (Florentine  ms.Laur.9.9).^® 

This  is  a  very  one-sided  work,  telling,  with  impressive  skill,  only 
what  suited  John  in  describing  his  very  chequered  career  and  his 
prolonged  attempts  to  achieve  and  retain  power  over  the  Byzantine 
state.  An  eminent  Russian  historian  recently  called  it  a  work  of  hction 
rather  than  a  history.^®  There  is  much  justification  for  this  comment. 
If  we  ignore  its  frequent  lack  of  veracity  and  merely  treat  it  as  a 
fascinating  work  of  Byzantine  literature,  it  remains  a  unique  piece 
of  autobiographical  writing.  It  is  written  with  an  unusual  simplicity 
and  concreteness;  in  parts  it  imitates  ancient  Greek  models,  espe¬ 
cially  Thucydides.  It  is  lively  and  eminently  readable.  It  gives  us  an 
invaluable  glimpse  of  the  arrogant  sense  of  superiority  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  Byzantine  aristocrats  and  his  conviction  that  only  men  of 
his  rank  should  rule  the  state.  It  also  displays  the  indifference  of  his 
class  to  the  miseries  that  its  feuds  were  inflicting  on  the  rest  of  the 
Byzantine  population. 

By  combining  Gregoras  and  Kantakuzenos’  accounts  of  the  same 
events  we  can  often  gain  a  fuller  picture  of  what  seems  to  have  hap¬ 
pened.  Where  Kantakuzenos  had  no  reason  to  deceive  his  readers, 
especially  in  describing  his  successes,  he  repeatedly  furnishes  infor¬ 
mation  available  nowhere  else. 


“  H.  Hunger  (1978),  ref.  II.4,  p.  458. 

G.  Ostrogorsky  (1968),  ref.  1. 10,  p.  466. 

E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref  IILl,  vol.  II,  p.  507. 

I.  N.  Ljubarskij,  “New  trends  in  the  study  of  Byzantine  historiography”,  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Papers,  47  (1993),  p.  137.  He  summarizes  the  views  of  A.  P.  Kazhdan  (1980), 
ref  II. 5. 
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After  around  1350  Gregoras’  Historia  degenerated  into  something 
as  one-sided,  and  often  unrealiable,  as  Kantakuzenos’  memoirs. 
However  it  does  contain  invaluable  documentation  on  the  religious 
controversies, about  which  Kantakuzenos  curiously  said  very  little. 
In  the  first  part  of  his  Historia  Gregoras  eulogised  Kantakuzenos, 
whose  patronage  he  enjoyed  for  many  years.  But  his  attitude  changed 
with  the  growing  enmity  between  them,  especially  from  1350  onwards. 
However,  Gregoras  may  have  been  truthful  in  claiming  that  supreme 
power  brought  into  prominence  the  negative  traits  of  Emperor  John 
VFs  character,  great  arrogance,  lapses  into  pitiless  ruthlessness  but 
also  spells  of  paralysing  indecision.®' 

Gregoras’  books  18  to  37,  dealing  with  the  1350s,  ceased  to  be 
objective  history.  Books  30-35  are  a  purely  religious  treatise  of  anti- 
Hesychast  polemics.  That  final  part  of  his  Historia  is  best  left  to  the 
next  chapter. 

Gregoras  believed  that  history  should  be  regarded  as  merely  unfold¬ 
ing  God’s  providence.  It  must  be  written  in  order  to  reveal  God’s 
achievements  acting  through  men,  thus  ministering  to  God’s  glory. 
Except  in  the  early  books  down  to  1307,  where  he  was  following  a 
more  rationally-motivated  Pachymeres,  Gregoras  did  not  delve  much 
into  the  causes  of  events.®^ 

However,  his  Historia  is  full  of  valuable,  and,  at  times,  unique 
information  and  “throws  considerable  light  on  constitutional,  admin¬ 
istrative  and  economic  questions”,®®  though  he  had  little  interest  in 
the  majority  of  ordinary  humble  people.  It  is  a  narrative  fully  aware 
of  the  tragic  shrinking  of  the  Byzantine  state,  especially  in  his  native 
Asia  Minor.  He  throws  light  on  many  things  that  were  going  badly 
wrong.  He  describes  a  general  increase  in  taxes  in  1321,  designed 
to  propitiate  the  Turks  and  slow  down,  by  payments  of  tribute  to 
them,  their  victorious  advances.  He  speaks  of  the  pressure  of  this 
taxation  and  of  the  misery  inflicted  on  the  bulk  of  the  population.®"* 
The  oppressiveness  of  the  tax-collectors  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
popular  grievances.  He  describes,  for  example,  the  career  of  John 
Batatzes  as  the  anagrafeus,  the  official  who  estimated  the  value  of 


“  Below,  chapter  19. 

A.  P.  Kazhdan  (1980),  ref.  II.5,  pp.  292-93. 

R.  Guilland  (1926),  ref  1.3,  pp.  231,  235-36. 

“  Ostrogorsky  (1968),  ref.  1. 10,  p.  466. 

P.  Charanis,  “Internal  strife  in  Byzantium  during  the  fourteenth  century”, 
Byzantion,  15  (1940-41),  pp.  223,  225. 
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property  and  fixed  the  tax  accordingly.  This  man  became  rieh  through 
the  taxes  he  had  administered.®^  Gregoras  provides  evidence  of  the 
spread  of  the  sale  of  offices  by  the  imperial  government.®®  His  nar¬ 
rative  is  one  of  our  chief  sources  for  the  setting  up  in  1329  of  a 
new  imperial  highest  tribunal  of  “the  general  judges  of  the  Greeks” 
in  order  to  eheck  judicial  corruption  and  of  the  trial  and  exile  of 
most  of  these  judges  in  1337  for  their  own  flagrant  misconduet.®’ 

In  a  manner  typical  of  a  Byzantine  seholar,  steeped  in  classical 
literature,  Gregoras  used  every  opportunity  to  display  this  learning. 
Thus  his  aceount  of  a  revolt  in  the  summer  of  1342  at  Thessaloniea 
against  the  rich  class  of  landowners  who  hitherto  had  controlled  that 
city  (the  so-called  revolt  of  the  Zealots)  sums  up  what  happened  as 
follows:  The  regime  of  the  Zealots 

recalls  no  other  form  of  government.  It  was  not  an  aristocracy  such 
as  Lycurgus  instituted  among  the  Lacedaemonians .  .  .  Nor  was  it  a 
democracy  like  the  first  constitution  of  the  Athenians  established  by 
Cleisthenes  ...  It  was  similar  neither  to  the  regime  decreed  by  Zaleucus 
to  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians  nor  to  that  established  in  Sicily  by 
Charondas  of  Catana.  Nor  was  it  a  mixed  constitution  formed  by  the 
combination  of  two  or  three  different  constitutions,  as  happened  in 
Cyprus  or  in  ancient  Rome.  It  was  rather  a  strange  ochlocracy. 

This  tells  us  virtually  nothing  except  that  Gregoras  detested  this  pop¬ 
ular  revolution.  A  few  more  concrete  details  vouchsafed  by  him  show 
that  it  was  a  popular  regime  that  despoiled  the  rich  and  that  “Thes- 
salonica  under  the  Zealots  was  virtually  an  independent  republic”.®® 
One  of  the  original  features  of  the  best  Byzantine  historians  like 
Zonaras  or  Ghoniates,  had  been  their  willingness  to  castigate  the  tyran¬ 
nical  abuses  of  imperial  autocracy  (above,  chapter  3).  Pachymeres 
did  likewise,  especially  in  his  pitiless  exposure  of  the  sinister  side  of 
the  rule  of  Michael  VIII.  Gregoras  was  much  more  apologetic  about 
Michael.  He  mentions  the  regrettable  shedding  of  the  blood  of  his 
opponents,  but  prefers  to  speak  of  Michael’s  notable  achievements.®® 


“  Ibid.,  p.  223,  n.  60. 

“  P.  Lemerle,  PMlippes  el  la  Macedoine  Orientale  d  I’Epoque  Chretienne  et  Byzantine .  .  . 
(Paris,  1945),  p.  236. 

P.  Lemerle,  “Le  juge  general  des  Grecs  et  la  reforme  judiciaire  d’Andronic 
III”  in  Memorial  Louis  Petit,  Melanges  d’Histoire  el  d’Archeologie  Byzantines  (1948),  pp. 
295-96;  I.  Sevcenko,  Society  and  Intellectual  Life  in  Late  Byzantium  (Variorum  Reprint, 
London,  1981),  no.  8  (“Leon  Bardales  et  les  Juges  Generaux”),  pp.  252-53. 

P.  Charanis,  loc.  cit.  (1940-41),  p.  216. 

A.  P.  Kazhdan  (1980),  ref.  II.5,  pp.  302-3. 
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He  had  obvious  preference  for  the  weak  but  learned  Andronikos  II, 
though  he  repeats  the  unsavoury  allegations  about  his  personal  life, 
trumpeted  persistently  by  his  estranged  second  wife,  Yolanda  (Eirene),’° 
without  questioning  whether  they  were  true.  Paul  Lemerle  was 
sceptical  about  that.^'  Gregoras’  complacent  reciting  of  such  per¬ 
sonal  gossip,  may  have  given  us,  however,  the  only  extant  explanation 
of  the  bitter  hostility  and  recurrent  civil  wars  (1321-28)  between 
Andronikos  II  and  his  grandson,  the  future  Andronikos  III.  John 
Kantakuzenos,  the  chief  force  behind  that  grandson,  gives  an  account 
of  his  relations  with  his  grandfather  which  is  completely  one-sided 
and  partial  to  Andronikos  III.  It  is  only  from  Gregoras  that  we  learn 
that  Andronikos  III  had  killed  his  brother  Manuel,  and  that  Andronikos 
II  detested  his  grandson  for  his  dissipated  lifestyle  and  the  huge  debts 
he  had  incurred  to  the  Genoese  merchants.’^ 
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CHAPTER  NINETEEN 


THE  TWILIGHT  OF  THE  SCHOLARLY  RENAISSANCE 
(AFTER  1341) 

I 

The  main  problem  discussed  in  this  chapter,  and  the  following  chapter, 
is  of  some  of  the  reasons  why  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  onwards  scholarly  activity  in  Byzantium  permanently  declined. 
Traditional  education  continued  in  the  main  cultural  centres  and 
many  manuscripts  were  still  being  copied.  The  Byzantine  civilization 
could  still  produce  a  small  elite  of  very  impressive  scholars  who  in 
handling  textual  problems  were  superior  to  their  Italian  contempo¬ 
raries  and  had  much  to  teach  them.  This  became  clear  when  some 
of  them  introduced  the  best  of  Greek  literature  into  Italy.  They 
included  Manuel  Chrysoloras,  who  introduced  the  teaching  of  schol¬ 
arly  Greek  to  Florence  (d.  1415),  Cardinal  Bessarion  (d.  1472),  the 
patron  of  Byzantine  scholars  in  Italy  after  1440,  and  Andronikos 
Kallistos  (in  Florence  1471-75)  the  best  of  the  Byzantine  scholars 
who  taught  the  young  Angelo  Poliziano,  the  greatest  classical  scholar 
active  in  Florence  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

However,  N.  G.  Wilson  is  right  in  noting  that  during  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  of  Byzantine  independence  there  was  comparatively  little  fresh 
achievement  in  Byzantine  literary  and  scientific  scholarship  and  more 
stagnation  than  intellectual  progress.  He  entitled  the  chapter  dealing 
with  that  period  the  ‘Epigoni’.  He  observed  that  “there  is  no  injus¬ 
tice  in  using  it  to  describe  the  scholars  of  the  last  hundred  years  of 
the  Byzantine  empire”.  And  he  added  that  “with  a  few  exceptions 
manuscripts  written  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  and 
later  are  not  valuable  to  editors”.' 

Apart  from  Constantinople,  which  continued  to  attract  young 
Byzantines  desirous  of  advanced  education  (e.g.  Bessarion  from 
Trebizond  in  north-eastern  Asia  Minor),  Mistra  in  the  Peloponnese 


N.  G.  Wilson  (1983),  ref.  1.5,  p.  265. 
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was  a  centre  of  scholarly  patronage  from  its  autonomous  ‘despots’ 
until  its  conquest  by  the  Turks  in  1460.^  But 

in  the  last  half  century  of  the  empire’s  existence  there  is  nothing  to 
record,  either  in  the  capital  or  in  Mistra,  that  can,  possibly,  compare 
with  the  achievements  of  earlier  generations.^ 

Here  I  want  to  look  at  a  few  notable  Byzantines  active  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  later  fourteenth  century;  the  last  stages  in  the  life  of  Gregoras, 
Theodore  Meliteniotes,  Nicholas  Kabasilas  and  the  brothers  Demetrios 
and  Prochoros  Kydones.  A  common  feature  was  their  shift  from 
secular  to  religious  scholarship  and  this  constituted  one  of  the  causes 
for  the  decline  of  the  secular,  scholarly  Renaissance.  In  the  next 
chapter  I  shall  widen  my  inquiry  by  attempting  some  comparison 
between  the  Byzantine  Renaissance,  in  its  lack  of  enduring  vitality 
and  the  Italian  Renaissance  of  the  later  fourteenth  and  subsequent 
centuries  with  its  far  greater  capacity  to  endure  and  to  evolve  in 
notably  original  ways. 


II 

The  reign  of  Andronikos  III  (1328-1341)  was  the  last  period  of  inter¬ 
nal  peace  in  Byzantium  and  one  of  some  territorial  reconquest.  As 
behtted  a  grandson  of  Andronikos  II,  he  appears  to  have  had  some 
genuine  scholarly  interests,  especially  in  science.  At  his  death  in  June 
1341  his  heir  was  a  child  of  nine.  As  Emperor  John  V  he  lived  until 
1391  and  is  not  known  for  any  scholarly  or  cultural  patronage. 

Andronikos  Ill’s  chief  adviser,  John  Kantakuzenos  (later  senior 
emperor,  1 347-54,  as  John  VI),  was  not  allowed  to  stay  in  power 
and  was  driven  into  a  reluctant  rebellion.  The  third  book  of  his 
autobiographical  History  speaks  of  the  breaking  out  of 

the  worst  civil  war  that  the  Romans  had  ever  known.  He  did  not 
exaggerate  much  when  he  described  it  as  a  war  that  led  to  almost 
total  destruction,  reducing  the  great  Empire  of  the  Romans  to  a  feeble 
shadow  of  its  former  self* 


^  The  fullest  account  is  by  D.  A.  Zakythinos,  Le  Despotat  de  Moree,  vol.  II,  Vk  et 
Institutions  (Athens,  1953).  Cf.  also  J.  Lognon  in  Revue  de  Synth'ese,  July-September, 
1954,  pp.  111-33.  See  also  Wilson,  ibid.,  pp.  269-70. 

*  Wilson,  ibid.,  p.  270. 

■*  D.  M.  Nicol  (1996),  ref.  1.3,  p.  45. 
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Worse  was  to  come  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.^ 
The  Turks  gained  a  permanent  footing  in  Europe  in  the  1350s  and 
by  the  end  of  the  eighties  they  had  conquered  much  of  the  Slavonic 
Balkans  north  of  Greece.  Civil  Wars  between  members  of  the  Palaeo- 
logan  dynasty  were  a  recurrent  cause  of  further  devastations  of  the 
shrunken  and  impoverished  remnant  of  Byzantine  territories.  They 
consisted  of  two  virtually  autonomous  units,  the  main  state,  centred 
on  Constantinople  and  the  Despotate  of  Morea,  with  its  capital  at 
Mistra  in  Lakonia,  that  came  to  control  almost  all  of  the  Peloponnese. 
It  was  only  through  extraordinary  luck  that  they  retained  independ¬ 
ence  until  the  1450s,  when  the  Turks  captured  Constantinople  in  1453 
and  subdued  the  Despotate  in  1460. 

The  impoverishment  of  the  Byzantine  government  and  lack  of 
strong  cultural  interest  among  the  successors  of  John  VI,  who  was 
forced  to  abdicate  in  December  1354,  meant  that  imperial  patron¬ 
age  of  scholarship  ceased  to  amount  to  much.  John  V,  who  was  sole 
emperor  from  1354  to  1391 

was  not  inclined  toward  literature  or  study  and  apparently  had  little 

patience  for  listening  to  literary  or  rhetorical  works.® 

Another  development  inimical  to  the  flourishing  of  Byzantine  Hellenic 
learning  was  the  return,  from  1337  onwards,  of  intense  religious  con¬ 
troversies  and  the  triumph  in  the  church  of  extremists  hostile,  or  at 
best  indifferent,  to  secular  learning.  The  religious  conflicts  produced 
a  multitude  of  theological  writings  while  the  output  of  secular  pub¬ 
lications  dwindled.  As  I  have  mentioned  in  my  introduction,  several 
of  the  ablest  and  most  scholarly  intellectuals  came  to  be  chiefly  pre¬ 
occupied  with  religious  publications  instead  of  other  scholarly  pursuits. 


Ill 

This  is  not  a  book  about  Byzantine  religious  history.  However,  from 
the  1340s  onwards  religious  controversies  produced  such  influential 
and  enduring  changes  in  Byzantine  civilization  that  it  ceases  to  be 
intelligible  without  much  attention  to  them.  After  1347,  for  the  first 
time  in  Byzantine  history,  a  fanatical  section  of  the  Byzantine  church. 


®  For  sources  see  especially  Nicol,  ibid,  and  G.  Ostrogorsky  (1968),  reF  1.4. 

®  F.  Kianka,  “The  letters  of  Demetrios  Kydones  to  Empress  Helena  Kantakouzene 
Palaiologina”,  Dumbarton  Oaks  Papers,  46  (1992),  p.  159. 
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largely  monastic  and  hostile  to  secular  learning,  came  to  dominate 
the  Eastern  Church.’  The  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  came  to  be 
exclusively  drawn  from  among  the  monks  of  the  monasteries  on  Mt. 
Athos.  The  gaining  of  predominance  in  the  church  by  this  so-called 
Hesychast  group  was  assured  by  the  victory  in  the  civil  war  of 
1341-47  of  John  Kantakuzenos  (John  VI).  As  the  senior  co-emperor 
after  his  capture  of  Constantinople  in  February  1347,  he  assured  the 
vindication  of  its  special  theological  doctrines.  Even  after  he  was 
forced  to  abdicate  in  December  1354,  the  remaining  Emperor  John 
V,  though  personally  indifferent  to  their  outlook,  thought  it  wisest 
not  to  reopen  the  conflict  with  the  Hesychasts. 

An  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Hesychasts  and  their  critics 
cannot  adequately  be  attempted  here.  However,  a  very  general  com¬ 
ment  about  basic  contrasts  between  the  Western  Catholic  and  Byzantine 
Orthodox  churches  is  necessary  and  also  about  differences  within 
the  Byzantine  church.  An  admirable  summary  by  A.  Kazhdan®  can 
be  a  starting  point  for  a  statement  about  these  contrasts  and  I  have 
expanded  it  to  provide  fuller  explanations. 

Kazhdan  explained  that  the  Western  Church  stressed  “its  essen¬ 
tial  role  in  salvation  (no  salvation  outside  the  church)”.  The  Byzantine 
church  insisted  on  the  importance  of  the  individual’s  deeds  and 
thoughts.  The  active  force  was  man  himself  coupled  with  his  spiri¬ 
tual  father  (God)  rather  than  the  Church.  The  means  were  obedi¬ 
ence,  humility,  fear  of  God,  rather  than  sacraments.  The  Hesychasts 
were  the  extreme  applicants  of  these  convictions,  differing  in  their 
theological  priorities  from  the  rest  of  the  Church,  but  they  were  tol¬ 
erated  to  do  so.  “Mysticism  had  a  less  heretical  tint  in  Byzantium 
than  in  the  West.”  “Hesychasts  thus  underscored  the  individual  way 
to  salvation.” 

Fervent  beliefs  in  these  doctrines  and  the  resultant  practice  of  constant 
prayer  could  be  rewarded  by  the  individual  vision  of  the  divine  light 
as  the  believer  was  touched  by  divine  energies. 

The  origins  of  Hesychast  doctrines  and  practices  can  be  traced  to 
the  earliest  age  of  Byzantine  monasticism  in  the  fourth  century  A.D. 
Their  leading  apologist,  Gregory  Palamas  (1296-1359),  could  truthfully 


'  For  sources  see  section  II  of  the  references  to  this  chapter.  For  the  hostility  of 
the  Hesychasts  to  secular  learning,  and  especially  to  Hellenic  (pagan)  literature,  see 
also  chapter  9  and  section  V  of  chapter  1. 

®  A.  Kazhdan  in  Dumbarton  Oaks  Papers,  47  (1993),  p.  88. 
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claim  that  he  had  received  oral  approval  from  some  of  the  most 
austere  and  masterful  prelates  of  his  time,  Athanasios  I,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  and  Theoleptos  of  Philadelphia  (in  Asia  Minor).® 
Nobody  expected  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Hesychast  monas¬ 
teries  to  ehange.  Their  scholarly  opponents  merely  wanted  to  pre¬ 
vent  these  doetrines  from  being  imposed  on  the  rest  of  the  Byzantine 
Church  as  the  sole  binding  orthodoxy.  Thus  Gregoras  merely  attacked 
some  of  the  doctrinal  formulations  of  Palamas,  claiming  them  to  be 
heretical.'®  After  his  defeat,  mainly  for  political  reasons,  at  the  Church 
Synods  in  the  summer  of  1351,  it  is  these  critiques  that  became  per¬ 
manently  condemned.  This  was  the  great  novelty. 

Until  these  Synods  of  1351  the  Hesyehast  doetrines,  and  the  resul¬ 
tant  practices  of  special  prayers,  were  not  formally  aeeepted  as  bind¬ 
ing,  either  by  many  Byzantine  churehmen  (especially  the  non-monastic 
clergy)  or  by  the  bulk  of  the  laity.  After  1337  there  were  doctrinal 
attacks  on  the  Hesychasts,  which  Palamas  countered  by  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  textually  better-supported,  statement  of  the  Hesychast 
theology  than  had  been  available  hitherto.  In  1 347  John  VI  secured 
the  appointment  of  Palamas  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Thessalonica. 
After  February  of  that  year,  as  heneeforth  the  senior  eo-emperor,  he 
secured  a  Hesychast  patriarch  for  Constantinople,  the  first  of  the 
continuous  succession  of  the  Hesyehast  holders  of  that  top  Church 
office."  A  decree  of  a  Church  Synod  at  Constantinople  of  15  August 
1351  for  the  first  time  made  the  Hesyehast  theological  doctrines  the 
exclusive  “binding  truth  for  the  whole  Orthodox  Church”,  and  so 
it  “remains  to  this  day”.'®  This  was  the  great  innovation.  Some  lead¬ 
ing  Byzantines  refused  to  aecept  this  at  the  time  and  either  spent 
the  rest  of  their  lives  in  bitter  attacks  on  this  new,  restrictive  ortho¬ 
doxy,  as  did  Nikephoros  Gregoras,  or  went  over  to  the  Western 
Gatholic  creed,  as  did  Demetrios  Kydones.  Nieholas  Kabasilas,  the 
most  profound  Byzantine  theologian  of  the  fourteenth  century  (below, 
section  IV),  though  supportive  of  Palamas,  had  a  mueh  wider  range 
of  priorities  and  avoided  being  either  scholastic  or  polemical. 


"  J.  Meyendorff  (1975),  ref.  II. 3,  p.  97. 

'0  R.  Guilland  (1926),  ref.  1.2,  pp.  286-87. 

"  The  most  recent  account  of  these  events  is  by  D.  M.  Nicol  (1996),  ref.  1.3, 
chapters  5-6.  See  also  J.  Meyendorff  (1988),  ref  II. 5. 

Nicol  (1996),  ibid.,  p.  1 12. 
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After  the  Synodal  decree  of  15  August  1351  made  the  Hesychast 
theology  into  the  only  accepted  body  of  doctrine,  Gregoras  fell  into 
disgrace.  Kantakuzenos  refused  to  execute  or  blind  him,  but  had 
him  imprisoned  in  1352  and  he  was  only  liberated  after  John  VFs 
abdication  in  December  1 354.  In  prison  Gregoras  started  writing  his 
lengthy  accounts  of  the  Hesychast  triumphs  though  he  did  not  com¬ 
plete  them  until  after  his  liberation. 

Gregoras  was  not  a  trained  theologian,  but  he  brought  to  his 
attacks  on  Hesychasm,  the  subtlety  and  technical  expertise  of  a  clas¬ 
sical  scholar.'^  This  is  the  only  feature  of  his  theological  writings  that 
I  wish  to  illustrate.  Books  30-35  of  his  Histona  Romaike  (out  of  the 
total  of  37)  are  devoted  entirely  to  these  controversies  and  are  almost 
identical  in  content  with  his  theological  ‘refutations’.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  these  is  the  second  {Antirrhetici  Postmores),  written  in  its  hnal 
form  in  1357-58  and  including  a  very  detailed  demolition  of  the 
Hesychast  decree  of  August  1351.  It  displays  considerable  subtlety.*'* 
That  decree,  promulgated  by  a  politically  triumphant  party,  was 
careless  in  exact  citation  of  its  theological  authorities.  Gregoras  pro¬ 
duced  a  remarkable  linguistic  critique  and  explained  the  principles 
which  he  had  adapted  in  textual  criticism.'^ 

He  understands  the  need  for  presenting  a  complete  context  when  dis¬ 
cussing  a  passage  and  for  knowing  precisely  the  purpose  of  the  text 
in  question  and  the  identity  of  the  addressee. 

Thus  religious  controversy  led  Gregoras  into  “serious  thought  about 
scholarly  method  .  .  .  His  sound  appreciation  of  principles  does  him 
credit”.'®  While  Gregoras’  narrative  of  the  conflict  with  the  Hesychasts 
was  very  one-sided  and  his  judgements  about  them  were  obsessively 
unfair,  yet  his  treatment  of  the  theological  texts  was  precise  and  very 
intelligent,  illustrating  what  Byzantine  textual  scholarship  could  achieve 
at  its  best. 


R.  Guilland  (1926),  ref.  1,2,  p.  286. 

'■*  Guilland,  ibid.,  p.  287;  M.  Paparozzi  (1974),  ref  116,  pp.  921-51;  E.  B.  Fryde 
(1996),  ref  LI,  vol.  II,  pp,  504-6,  518-19, 

Paparozzi,  ibid.,  pp,  946-47, 

N,  G,  Wilson  (1983),  ref  1,5,  p,  266, 
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IV 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  middle  and  later  decades  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  were  a  time  of  the  predominance  of  theological  and 
religious  controversies,  resulting  in  numerous  polemical  writings.  There 
was  a  corresponding  decline  in  literary  and  scientihc  publications. 
This  might  be  illustrated  from  the  activities  of  several  outstanding 
personalities.  The  later  books  of  Gregoras’  Historia  Romaike  were  a 
notable  example  of  this  shift  in  priorities.  The  examples  of  four  other 
distinguished  members  of  the  educated  elite  illustrate  this  develop¬ 
ment.  They  were  all  men  representative  of  Byzantine  civilization  at 
its  best. 

Theodore  Meliteniotes  came  from  a  distinguished  family.  His  entire 
career  was  spent  in  the  service  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
(d.  1393).  He  was,  inevitably,  a  partisan  of  the  Hesychasts,  but  he 
differed  from  them  in  having  for  a  long  time  a  deep  interest  in 
astronomy.  His  Astronomike  Tribiblos,  written  over  the  years  between 
1352  and  1368,  was  a  culmination  of  Byzantine  astronomical  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  fourteenth  century  (section  IV  of  chapter  1 7).  One  notable 
feature  was  a  virulent  attack  on  astrology,  as  contrary  to  Christian 
beliefs.  He  wrote  this  work  in  part  during  a  period  when  he  was 
the  head  of  the  Patriarchal  school.  Later  he  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  archdeacon  of  the  Patriarchate  and  became  engrossed  in  a 
vast  compilation  of  commentaries  on  the  Gospels.'^ 

Nicholas  Kabasilas  was  a  member  of  another  distinguished  fam¬ 
ily.  He  was  born  at  Thessalonica  around  1320  and  was  still  alive  in 
1391.‘®  He  wrote  the  most  profound  theological  treatises  produced 
by  any  Byzantine  in  the  fourteenth  century.'® 

Among  his  principal  teachers  was  his  uncle,  NeOos  Kabasilas,  who 
later  succeeded  Palamas  as  the  metropolitan  of  Thessalonica.  As  a 
young  man  Nicholas  wrote  on  astronomy,  but  later  liturgy  and  the¬ 
ology  came  to  dominate  his  life.  His  work  on  liturgy  was  partic¬ 
ularly  concerned  with  the  Eucharist  and  is  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  spiritual  extant  Byzantine  treatments.  His  greatest  work,  TTie  Life 


G.  Mercati  (1931),  ref.  III.6,  pp.  172-79;  Ch.  Astruc  in  Tmvaux  et  Memoires,  4 
(1970),  pp.  411-29;  E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref  I.l,  vol.  II,  pp.  451,  473. 

I.  Sevcenko  (1981),  ref.  III. 7,  no.  V,  p.  187,  n.  2. 

S.  Salaville,  “Cabasilas  (Nicolas)”,  Dictionmire  de  Spirilualite,  II  (1953),  coll.  1-9; 
H.  G.  Beck  (1959),  ref  II. 1,  pp.  780-83;  J.  Meyendorff  (1983),  ref.  11,4,  pp.  107-9. 
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in  Christ,  “is  more  concerned  with  sacramental  theology  and  spiritu¬ 
ality  than  with  explaining  individual  details  of  the  rites”.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
found  statement  of  what  Christ  should  mean  to  believers  and  what 
should  be  their  response. Kabasilas  came  to  be  regarded  with 
immense  veneration  by  devout  Byzantines. 

Nicholas  Kabasilas  was  also  the  author  of  two  discourses  that  cas¬ 
tigated  some  of  the  evils  besetting  Byzantine  society.  Between  1341 
and  about  1 345  he  composed  a  discourse  absolutely  condemning  the 
practice  of  usury.^'  The  date  of  the  other  discourse  is  controversial.^^ 
It  attacked  those  who  had  confiscated  ecclesiastical  properties  in  order 
to  use  the  revenues  from  them  for  military  purposes  and  it  may  have 
been  composed  as  late  as  the  1370s.  It  contains  some  very  general 
condemnations  of  abuses  by  men  exercising  official  power,  which 
link  it  to  the  earlier  historiographical  Byzantine  tradition  of  explicit 
criticism  of  abuses  by  political  authorities  (chapters  3  and  15).  It 
includes  a 

discussion  of  the  differences  between  a  tyrant  and  a  good  official.  The 
former  is  interested  solely  in  his  own  advantage  .  .  .  enslaves  his  sub¬ 
jects  and  disregards  the  laws;  while  the  latter  acts  within  the  law  for 
the  benefit  of  his  subjects  and  shows  respect  for  their  human  dignity 
and  liberty 

Demetrios  Kydones  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Byzantines 
of  the  fourteenth  century  and  provides  one  of  the  best-known  exam¬ 
ples  of  an  accomplished  Byzantine  Christian  humanist.^*  He  was 
principal  secretary  (chancellor)  to  Emperor  John  VI  (1347-54)  and 
soon  became  his  chief  minister  [mezazon).  John  V,  who  supplanted 
John  VI  Kantakuzenos  at  the  end  of  1354,  soon  found  Kydones 
indispensable  and  recalled  him  to  the  same  position.  With  some 
intervals  when  he  was  abroad,  or  temporarily  out  of  favour,  he  acted 
as  chief  minister  until  1386.  Kydones  was  an  accomplished  classical 
scholar,  philosopher  and  mathematician.  In  order  to  convey  an  ade¬ 
quate  image  of  him  one  must  look  also  at  his  personality  and  his 
views  on  government  and  the  church. 


™  Meyendorff,  ibid.  The  citation  is  from  p.  108. 

F.  Vernet,  “Cabasilas,  Nicolas”,  Dictionmire  de  Theologie  Catliolique,  2,  pt.  1  (1905), 
col.  129J. 

I.  Sevcenko  (1981),  ref.  III. 7,  nos.  TV- VI. 

”  Sevcenko,  ibid.,  no.  IV,  p.  132. 

For  sources  see  section  III  of  the  references  to  this  chapter. 
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Kydones  is  one  of  the  best-known  Byzantines  because  we  have  at 
least  451  of  his  letters,  covering  over  fifty  years  of  his  life,  as  well 
as  his  three  autobiographical  apologia,  of  which  the  first  was  com¬ 
posed  after  1363.^^  His  immensely  long  period  of  service  at  the  head 
of  the  Byzantine  government  was  a  tribute  to  his  vast  experience, 
outstanding  ability  and  exceptional  integrity.  He  was  noted  for  his 
independence  of  judgement  and  his  readiness  to  give  good  but 
unpopular  advice.  In  one  of  the  letters  addressed  to  Manuel  II,  the 
selected  heir  of  John  V,  Kydones  remarks  that  the  emperor  should 
be  glad  that  he  had  been  absent  from  an  important  meeting  of  the 
emperor’s  advisers  because  “frankly,  if  he  had  been  present,  he  would 
have  voted  against  Manuel’s  opinion”.^®  In  resigning  his  duties  in 
1371,  temporarily  as  it  proved,  Kydones  remarked  to  John  V  that 
the  emperor  would  hnd  other  councillors  more  congenial  as  they 
would  not  remind  him  continually  of  the  need  to  observe  the  laws.^’ 
For  some  years  Kydones  had  been  in  charge  of  the  imperial  rev¬ 
enues  and  this  adds  signihcanee  to  his  denunciations  in  letters  of  the 
crushing  hscal  burdens  imposed  on  the  poor.^®  In  his  first  ‘Apology’ 
he  was  contemptuous  about  the  subservience  of  the  heads  of  the 
Byzantine  chureh  to  the  will  of  the  emperor.^® 

The  letters  of  Kydones  are  written  in  a  pure  aneient  Greek,  show¬ 
ing  a  mastery  of  Attie  vocabulary  and  style.®®  His  translations  of  the 
theologieal  writings  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  are  very  careful  and  ele¬ 
gant,  to  ensure  that  they  would  appeal  to  an  elite  of  readers.®'  His 
correspondence  eontains  references  to  Greek  poets,  dramatists  and 
historians  (e.g.  Theognis,  Pindar,  Sophocles,  Herodotus,  Thucydides).®^ 
He  was  steeped  in  this  literature  and  it  was  quite  natural  for  him 


“  The  edition  of  a  selection  of  letters  by  G.  Cammelli  (1930,  ref  III.l),  though 
valuable  textually,  is  very  inadequate  in  its  chronology  and  general  annotation,  as 
was  shown  by  G.  Mercati  (1937,  ref.  III. lb).  The  best  edition  is  by  R.  J.  Loenertz 
(2  vols.,  1956  and  1960,  ref  III.4).  Loenertz  provides  also  an  invaluable  discussion 
of  the  letters  up  to  1375  (1970-71,  ref  III.5a— 5b).  The  three  ‘Apologies’  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  G.  Mercati  (1931),  ref.  III. 6,  pp.  359-435.  The  first  ‘Apology’  is  discussed 
by  F.  Kianka  (1980),  ref.  III.2,  pp.  57  71. 

C.  Cammelli  (1930),  ref.  III.l,  p.  50. 

R.  J.  Loenertz  (1971),  ref  III. 5b,  p.  23. 

Ibid.,  p.  11  and  n.  4,  pp.  14-15. 

”  F.  Kianka  (1980),  ref  IIL2,  p.  67. 

R.J.  Loenertz  (1971),  ref  III. 5b,  p.  5. 

F.  Kianka  (1982),  ref  III. 3,  pp.  270-71. 

Cf  E.  B.  Fryde,  Humanism  and  Renaissance  Historiography  (London,  1983),  p.  25 
and  n.  92. 
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to  cite  it.  Kydones  was  particularly  interested  in  Libanios,  the  most 
distinguished  fourth-century  A.D.  teacher  of  classical  Greek.  His  let¬ 
ters  were  regarded  by  Byzantines  as  a  model  of  correct  usage.  Kydones 
owned  one  of  the  oldest  extant  codices  of  the  letters  of  Libanios 
(ms.Vatic.gr. 83  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century). 

However,  only  a  few  non-religious  publications  can  be  credited  to 
Kydones:  a  collection  of  mathematical  scholia  to  Euclid  and  another 
small  mathematical  work.  He  owned  important  mathematical  and 
astronomical  manuscripts,  including  all  the  works  of  Euclid,  a  good 
selection  of  Ptolemy’s  astronomical  writings  and  the  remarkable  cri¬ 
tique  by  Proclus  (5th  century  A.D.)  of  Ptolemy’s  astronomical  hypothe¬ 
ses  (ms.Laur.28. 1  and  ms. Vatic.gr. 604).  His  correspondence  confirms 
his  mathematical  interests.^"* 

The  most  moving  expression  of  his  spiritual  preoccupations  is  in 
a  charming  little  treatise  on  “Not  Fearing  Death”.  It  was  written 
before  1371.  It  discusses  immortality  in  purely  Platonic  terms,  with¬ 
out  a  single  reference  to  the  Christian  faith. 

Kydones  greatly  admired  Plato  and  his  former  pupil,  Manuel  II, 
once  referred  to  Plato  in  a  letter  to  Kydones  as  “your  companion”. 
But  he  rejected  Platonism  as  an  autonomous  philosophical  system. 
That  distinction  was  reserved  solely  for  Aristotle.^'’  His  discovery  of 
the  central  role  of  Aristotelian  learning  in  the  writings  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  came  in  1347.  His  duties  as  the  chief  minister  of  John  VI 
involved  him  in  frequent  negotiations  with  diplomats  and  other  peo¬ 
ple  from  Western  Europe  and  he  decided  to  learn  Latin  in  order  to 
dispense  with  unsatisfactory  interpreters.  His  teacher  was  a  Dominican 
from  the  Convent  at  Pera  (opposite  Constantinople)  who  introduced 
him  to  St.  Thomas’  Summa  Contra  Gentiles.  Kydones  was  fascinated 
by  it  and  by  the  wider  discovery  that  the  Western  scholars  were  cul¬ 
tivating  Greek  philosophy  so  enthusiastically,  in  contrast  to  the  rather 
static  instruction  in  it  by  a  handful  of  Byzantines.  As  he  put  it  later 
in  his  first  ‘Apology’,  the  Westerners  “show  great  thirst  for  walking 


G.  Mercati  (1931),  ref.  III. 6,  pp.  156-57;  E.  B.  Fryde  (1996),  ref.  I.l,  vol.  II, 
pp.  558-59. 

Fryde,  ibid.,  pp.  511-12;  F.  Tinnefeld  (1981),  ref  III. 8,  p.  67. 

J.  Meyendorff  (1983),  ref  II. 4,  p.  106  and  F.  Kianka  (1982),  ref  III. 3,  p.  279, 
n.  55. 

“  Kianka,  ibid.,  pp.  278-79. 
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in  the  labyrinth  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  for  which  our  people  never 
showed  interest”.^’ 

The  entire  subsequent  career  of  Kydones  was  dominated  by  two 
convictions.  He  anticipated,  rightly,  the  inexorable  growth  of  the 
Turkish  threat  to  Byzantium,  which  had  neither  the  military  forces 
nor  the  revenues  to  resist  it.  For  Kydones  the  only  remedy  lay  in 
help  from  Western  Europe  and  especially  from  crusades  promoted 
by  the  papacy.  That  meant  that  past  religious  conflicts  with  the 
Western  church  should  be  forgotten.  The  promoting  of  greater  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  Latin  theologians  was  one  means  to  that  end.  The 
translations  by  Demetrios  and  his  younger  brother,  Prochoros,  of 
works  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Anselm  were 
intended  to  promote  this.^®  Despite  his  interest  in  Greek  philosophy, 
Demetrios  translated  only  theological  writings  of  Aquinas,  not  his 
commentaries  on  treatises  of  Aristotle. 

Aside  from  his  lifelong  pursuit  of  saving  Byzantium  from  the  Turks, 
Demetrios  became  deeply  convinced  of  the  inferiority  of  Byzantine 
philosophical  and  theological  learning  in  comparison  with  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  Western  scholastic  scholarship.  “It  was  obvious  to  him  and 
to  others  like  him  that  Byzantine  intellectual  life  was  in  decline.”^'’ 
One  remedy  lay  in  introducing  into  Byzantine  scholarship  the  more 
vigorous  scholastic  methods,  as  contained  especially  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  with  “their  clear  language,  strict  method, 
and  mastery  of  Aristotelian  philosophy”'*®  (especially  Aristotelian  tech¬ 
niques  of  conducting  a  logical  argument).  In  a  letter  to  a  young  fol¬ 
lower,  Maximos  Chrysoberges,  who  had  become  a  Dominican, 
Demetrios  gave  a  brief  description  of  Aquinas’  familiar  manner  of 
proceeding: 

stating  the  question  under  discussion,  listing  the  objections  made,  then 
replying  to  the  objections  in  detail .  .  .  using  evidence  from  the  Scriptures 
and  proofs  from  philosophy.'*' 

Demetrios’  first  translation  of  a  Latin  theological  work  was  of  the 
Summa  Contra  Gentiles  of  Aquinas,  completed  in  December  1 354.  This 


”  J.  Meyendorff  (1983),  ref.  II. 4,  pp.  105-6;  Fryde  (1996),  ref  I.l,  vol.  II, 
p.  510.  The  passage  is  in  G.  Mercati  (1931),  ref  III.6,  p.  366. 

Cf  Demetrios’  “Defence  of  Thomas  Aquinas”  (ms.  Vatic.gr.614),  cited  in 
F.  Kianka  (1980),  ref  III.2,  p.  69,  n.  79. 

Kianka,  ibid.,  p.  69. 

*“  Kianka,  (1982),  ref  III.3,  p.  269. 

Ibid.,  pp.  274,  285. 
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was  followed  by  the  translation  of  some  of  the  parts  of  his  Summa 
JTieologiae,  while  its  later  books  were  translated  by  Proehoros.  Demetrios 
was  aware  of  the  defeets  of  his  translations,  which  he  blamed  on  his 
imperfect  knowledge  of  Latin.  He  also  complained  of  textual  problems: 

For  I  had  barely  one  book  from  which  I  had  to  translate,  so  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  discover  a  corruption  of  the  text,  or  to  correct  it,  since 
there  was  no  other  copy  to  compare  it.*^ 

This  is  an  illuminating  statement  of  the  high  textual  standards  sought 
by  a  Byzantine  scholar  of  first  rank. 

Demetrios’  other  theological  translations  included  some  letters  of 
St.  Augustine  and  excerpts  from  some  of  the  Augustinian  treatises, 
the  treatise  by  St.  Anselm  (d.  1 109)  on  “The  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit”  and  Aquinas’  De  Rationibus  Fidei  Contra  Saracenos,  Graecos,  et 
Armenios  Liber^'^  He  also  translated  a  work  of  the  early  fourteenth 
century  by  the  Dominican  Ricoldo  Pennini  da  Monte  Croce  against 
the  Koran,  which  was  used  by  John  VI  in  his  monastic  retirement 
in  his  “Defence  of  Christianity  against  Islam”."*"*  Proehoros  Kydones 
(c.  1333/4-c.  1370),  besides  collaborating  with  Demetrios  on  transla¬ 
tions  of  works  of  Aquinas,  rendered  into  Greek  some  fragments  of 
the  writings  of  St.  Augustine  and  eight  of  his  letters."*^  It  was  Proehoros 
who  was  the  first  to  use  Thomist  methods  to  criticize  the  Palamite 
Hesychast  writings."*'* 

The  quest  for  Western  help,  as  well  as  his  conviction  about  the 
superiority  of  Western  theology,  led  Demetrios  gradually  into  open 
opposition  to  the  Byzantine  Orthodox  Church,  now  under  the  dom¬ 
ination  of  fanatically  anti-Western  Hesychasts.  At  some  date  that 
cannot  have  been  later  than  1363  he  joined  the  Western  Church"*^ 
and  in  1369  induced  his  imperial  master,  John  V,  to  do  likewise."*® 
This  did  not,  however,  procure  the  hoped-for  Latin  crusade.  Still 
pursuing  the  same  quest  for  Western  aid,  he  became  a  Venetian  cit¬ 
izen  in  1391  during  a  number  of  visits  to  Venice  in  the  last  years 


«  Ibid.,  p.  285. 

There  is  a  list  of  translations  in  F.  Tinnefeld  (1981),  ref.  III. 8,  pp.  68-72. 

^  D.  M.  Nicol  (1996),  ref  1.3,  pp.  145-46. 

H.  Hunger  (ed.),  Proehoros  Kydones.  Ubersetzung  vonAcht  Briefen  des  Heiligen  Augustinus 
(Vienna,  1984),  Beiheft  9  of  Wiener  Studien. 

J,  Meyendorff  (1983),  ref  11,4,  pp.  106-7. 

"  F.  Kianka  (1980),  ref.  III. 2,  p.  60  and  n.  19. 

^  O.  Halecki,  Un  Empereur  de  Byzance  a  Rome  (London,  1972),  chapter  VIII  (pp. 
188-212). 
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of  his  life*'’  His  theological  writings  and  translations  of  Latin  theo¬ 
logical  works  had  more  effective  and  enduring  consequences,  inducing 
a  number  of  Byzantine  anti-Hesychasts  to  join  the  Western  Church 
or,  at  least,  to  promote  the  Union  of  the  Western  and  Orthodox 
Churches. 

There  exists  one  direct  link  between  Demetrios  Kydones  and  the 
flourishing  development  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  On  his  stay  at  Venice  in  1390-91  Kydones  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  his  friend  and  younger  assistant,  Manuel  Chrysoloras.^'  It 
was  during  that  visit  that  Chrysolaras  made  contacts  there  with 
Florentine  scholars  which  led  a  few  years  later  to  an  invitation  to 
him  to  teach  Greek  at  Florence’s  university.  He  did  this  from  1397 
to  1400  and  later  did  the  same  thing  at  Milan. He  was  the  first 
Byzantine  to  inaugurate  adequate  teaching  of  scholarly  Greek  in  Italy 
that  started  the  new  phase  of  bilingual  (Latin  and  Greek)  Renaissance 
(see  chapter  20). 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY 


A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  BYZANTINE 
AND  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCES' 


I 

There  was  a  very  great  contrast  between  the  increasingly  debilitated 
remnant  of  the  Byzantine  state  during  the  last  century  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  and  the  rich  and  politically  vigorous  principalities  and  city 
states  of  Italy.  This  difference  in  material  background  goes  a  long 
way  to  explain  the  relative  stagnation  of  scholarly  achievements  in 
Byzantium  and  the  buoyant  record  of  the  Italian  humanistic  Renais¬ 
sance.  However,  I  shall  not  be  concerned  with  this  fundamental  con¬ 
trast  any  further.  There  were  other  important  but  less  familiar  contrasts. 
The  perennial  limitations  of  Byzantine  scholarly  interests  and  prior¬ 
ities  can  be  highlighted  by  a  comparison  with  the  activities  of  the 
pioneer  Italian  humanists  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
Petrarch  (1304-1374),  the  most  influential  of  the  pioneers  of  Italian 
classical  scholarship,  was  aware  of  the  high  standards  of  literary  and 
textual  learning  attained  by  leading  Byzantine  scholars.  But  attempts 
to  introduce  the  knowledge  of  scholarly  Greek  at  Florence  and  some 
other  centres  of  Italian  learning  achieved  no  success  until  the  last 
years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  because  Greek  scholars  of  highest 
ability  were  not  available  in  Italy. ^  Until  1397  the  development  in 
Italy  of  an  increasing  scholarly  interest  in  Roman  civilization  was  an 
autonomous  Italian  event  and  confined  to  Latin  literature. 

We  begin  with  some  of  the  most  important  scholarly  activities  of 
Petrarch.  Around  1325,  and  in  the  following  years,  he  established  a 
critical  text  of  most  of  the  surviving  portions  of  Livy’s  Roman  his¬ 
tory:  “He  devoted  more  critical  attention  to  more  of  Livy  than  any¬ 
one  had  since  Antiquity”.^  Rediscoveries  of  hitherto  missing  works 


‘  My  remarks  in  this  chapter  on  the  Italian  Renaissance  anticipate  my  forth¬ 
coming  book  on  llie  Reappearance  of  a  Sense  of  History  in  the  Early  Italian  Renaissance. 

^  The  latest  account  is  in  N.  G.  Wilson,  From  Byzantium  to  Italy.  Greek  Studies  in 
the  Italian  Renaissance  (London,  1992),  pp.  1—7. 

^  L.  D.  Reynolds  (ed.).  Texts  and  Transmission.  A  Suru^  of  the  Latin  Classics  (Oxford, 
1983),  p.  206.  G.  Billanovich  in  Italia  Medioevale  e  Umanistica,  1  (1958),  pp.  125,  135. 
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of  Cicero  began  in  the  next  decade.  The  most  important  ‘find’  was 
the  rediscovery  in  1345  of  a  major  part  of  Cicero’s  surviving  cor¬ 
respondence,  the  letters  to  his  intimate  friend  Atticus,  to  his  brother 
Quintus  and  to  Marcus  Brutus."^  This  created  the  possibility  of  an 
intimate  understanding  Roman  politics  and  the  mentality  and  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Roman  ruling  class  during  the  last  decades  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

Petrarch’s  scholarly  activities  were  the  most  influential  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  enthusiastic  search  by  a  number  of  his  Italian  contem¬ 
poraries  for  the  works  of  hitherto  little  read  or  lost  Latin  literature 
and  the  understanding  of  the  Roman  civilization  underlying  these 
writings.  Rediscoveries  like  Cicero’s  letters  confirmed  that  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  regain  a  truthful  appreciation  of  that  lost  world  of  antiquity. 
Glimpses  of  it  showed  the  immense  gap  between  the  Italy  of  the 
fourteenth  century  and  Roman  civilization.  A  sense  of  historical 
change  was  intensified.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  emergence  of  Italian  humanist  historiography.  It  became 
obvious  to  Petrarch  that  the  intervening  nine  hundred  years  between 
the  collapse  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  and  his  own  time, 
was  an  unclassical,  ignorant  age,  when  men  were  largely  unaware 
of  the  values  of  the  ancient  culture  and  certainly  did  not  under¬ 
stand  it.  He  and  his  fellow  Italian  humanists  were  creating  the 
concept  of  the  Middle  Ages;  of  a  civilization  that  needed  radical 
replacement  by  something  that  they  regarded  as  a  recapturing  of 
authentic  Roman  antiquity.^  This  would  restore  to  Italians  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  glorious  past  and  enable  them  to  imitate  it  intellectu¬ 
ally  and  culturally. 

The  Byzantines  knew  of  no  Middle  Ages.  They  believed  that  they 
were  preserving  the  legacy  of  ancient  Greek  civilization  and  their 
quest  was  for  an  everlasting  continuity.  As  for  seeking  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Roman  state  of  which  they  professed  to  be  heirs, 
this  would  have  required  a  knowledge  of  Latin.  Few  Byzantine  intel¬ 
lectuals  knew  Latin,  or,  with  some  notable  exceptions,  had  any  desire 
to  learn  it. 

The  more  distinguished  Italian  humanists  knew  that  they  were 
seeking  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  The  Byzantines 


■*  Ibid.,  p.  136. 

^  See  espedaUy  T.  E.  Mommsen,  “Petrarch’s  conception  of  the  ‘Dark  Ages’”, 
Speculum,  17  (1942),  pp.  226-42. 
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mainly  wanted  to  preserve  and  consolidate  the  Greek  learning  that 
they  already  had.  By  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
their  scholars  had  reached  a  point  where  there  seemed  to  be  no 
fields  which  called  for  important  new  achievements.  They  needed  to 
develop  fresh  curiosities,  but  there  was  little  sign  of  that.  Only  when 
in  the  fifteenth  century  some  of  them  became  instructors  of  Italians, 
introducing  them  to  Greek  learning,  did  they  re-acquire  an  impor¬ 
tant,  fresh,  scholarly  function.  But  this  is  something  separate  from 
the  story  of  the  Byzantine  Renaissance. 


II 

Unlike  ancient  Greek,  which  had  to  be  laboriously  learnt  by  the 
educated  Byzantines,  classical  Latin  was  readily  intelligible  to  those 
literate  Italians  who  habitually  used  medieval  Latin.  This  does  help 
to  explain  the  vigorous  spread  among  Italians  of  interest  in  classical 
Latin  literature.  The  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  death  of  Petrarch 
(1374)  was  a  time  of  growth  of  humanistic  and  classical  interests  in 
Italy.  We  can  appreciate  this  in  the  correspondence  on  humanistic 
subjects  of  Coluccio  Salutati,  chancellor  of  Florence  from  1374  to 
his  death  in  1406.  The  largest  group  among  his  correspondents  were 
notaries  (about  40)  and  chancellors  of  various  Italian  states  (12).'^ 
Goluccio  had  been  a  correspondent  of  Petrarch  and  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  preserving  and  popularizing  his  classical  discoveries. 

More  classical  discoveries  were  being  made.  In  September  1392 
Goluccio  acquired  the  remainder  of  the  extant  correspondence  of 
Gicero,  the  so-called  “Letters  to  Familiars’V  revealing  even  more 
intimately  the  activities  and  outlook  of  this  circle  of  Roman  nota¬ 
bles.  Goluccio  became  the  first  humanist  to  own  the  entire  surviv¬ 
ing  collection  of  Cicero’s  Latin  letters. 

However,  the  spread  of  classical  learning  was  not  as  yet  produc¬ 
ing  any  notable  new  writings.  Coluccio  regarded  his  “Labours  of 
Hercules”,  composed  in  the  1 390s,  as  his  most  significant  publication. 
It  was  a  mythological  compilation,  “thoroughly  medieval”  in  its  “alle¬ 
gorical  method”.  But  it  “reveals  a  broad  and  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  classics  and  an  interest”  in  hitherto  neglected  authors.® 


®  B.  L.  Ullman,  llie  Humanism  of  Coluccio  Salutati  (Padua,  1963),  p.  125. 

'  B.  L.  Ullman,  Studies  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  (2nd  ed.,  Rome,  1973),  p.  220. 
®  Ullman,  Salutati  (1963),  p.  26;  Ullman,  Studies  (1973),  p.  35. 
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The  new  classicizing  studies  were  failing  to  produce  a  radical 
change  in  direction  or  achievements  in  Italian  scholarship.  Something 
fresh  was  needed  from  outside  to  initiate  such  a  change.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  of  Italian  humanist  scholarship  developing  in  new  ways  was 
created  by  the  bringing  into  Italy  of  scholarly  Greek,  taught  to  such  a 
high  standard  that  much  Greek  literature,  including  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  works,  became  accessible. 

Salutati  played  a  crucial  part  in  this.  Petrarch  had  stressed  the 
importance  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  Salutati  was  also 
influenced  by  his  discoveries  “of  allusions  to  Greek  literature  in  his 
Roman  authors”.^  In  1397  Manuel  Ghrysoloras,  the  friend  and  assis¬ 
tant  of  Demetrios  Kydones,  was  induced  to  come  to  Florence  and 
he  taught  Greek  there  until  1400.  It  was  a  superb  choice  and  his 
disciples  included  men  who  became  leading  Greek  scholars  in  Italy. 
Once  the  demand  for  the  teaching  of  scholarly  Greek  and  the  study 
of  Greek  manuscripts  developed  in  Italy,  Greek  scholarship  was  pro¬ 
moted  further  there  by  Italians  who  had  resided  at  Constantinople 
and  other  Byzantines  who  came  to  Italy.  The  Byzantines  introduced 
superior  techniques  of  recovering  and  editing  texts  and  of  translat¬ 
ing."  The  impact  of  Greek  literature,  science,  and  philosophy  im¬ 
mensely  widened  the  outlook  of  Italians  who  gained  access  to  this 
rich  body  of  learning.  While  Byzantines  seemed  unable  themselves 
to  use  the  Greek  legacy  in  novel  ways,  the  Italians  created  with  its 
help  a  new  range  of  intellectual  achievements  that  would  continue 
for  a  long  time. 


Ill 

Two  contrasts  with  Byzantium  that  the  study  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
specially  brings  out  deserve  comment.  One  is  the  absence  on  the 
part  of  most  Byzantines  of  an  interest  in  knowing  Latin,  as  opposed 
to  the  eagerness  with  which  some  of  the  leading  Italian  humanists 
of  the  fifteenth  century  used  their  newly-acquired  Greek  learning. 
The  other  contrast  is  the  difference  in  the  attitudes  to  historiography. 
Planudes,  in  his  willingness  to  translate  important  Latin  poets  and 


^  Oilman,  Salutati  (1963),  p.  118. 

Ibid.,  pp,  122-25;  Wilson,  op.  cit.  (1992),  pp.  8-11. 
“  Wilson,  ibid.,  p.  11. 
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prose  writers,  was  quite  exceptional  (chapter  12).  Through  their  igno¬ 
rance  of  Latin  literature  the  Byzantines  were  unable  to  appreciate 
that  the  principal  Latin  poets  and  the  leading  writers  on  oratory, 
especially  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  were  steeped  in  Greek  literature. 
They  could  have  learnt  how  much  Greek  culture  had  been  appre¬ 
ciated  and  interpreted  by  an  educated  elite  of  Romans  in  the  last 
century  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  early  Empire.  In  some  cases 
Latin  writers  alone  preserved  parts  of  Greek  literature  no  longer 
available  to  Byzantines:  Italian  Renaissance  scholars  were  discover¬ 
ing  that.  For  example,  in  1489,  Angelo  Poliziano  in  his  First  Miscellanea 
was  able  to  reconstruct  from  a  poem  of  Catullus  a  lost  poem  of 
Callimachus,  the  most  refined  of  the  Alexandrian  HeUenistic  poets. 

To  come  now  to  historiography.  This  was  a  field  of  literary  schol¬ 
arship  where  the  Byzantines  were  much  more  restricted  in  their  inter¬ 
ests.  Unlike  the  Italian  humanists,  who  wanted  to  recover  the  glorious 
Roman  past  of  ancient  Italy,  the  Byzantines  usually  did  not  care  to 
explore  the  history  of  antiquity.  The  Italians  having  discovered  the 
profound  gap  between  the  culture  of  antiquity  and  the  civilization 
of  their  own  day,  tried  to  trace  in  some  detail  how  the  changes  had 
taken  place.  The  Byzantines,  lacking  the  concept  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
seldom  tried  to  do  this,  and  then  only  very  superficially. 

Petrarch  was  a  pioneer  in  trying  to  write  intelligently  about  some 
periods  of  Roman  history.  His  most  distinguished  enterprise  was  a 
“Life  of  Caesar”  which  was  one  of  his  last  works.  He  used  in  it  only 
authentic  sources  directly  connected  with  Caesar. For  Italian  human¬ 
ists,  history  soon  became  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  humane  stud¬ 
ies.  Thus  Salutati  drew  up  a  list  of  Greek  books  which  he  wanted 
to  procure  in  Byzantium  for  the  new  Greek  course  at  the  University 
of  Florence.  “Historians  head  the  list”.'"^ 

Below,  we  shall  look  at  some  of  the  Italian  historically-minded 
achievements  in  the  fifteenth  century,  noting  especially  the  stimulus 
given  by  acquaintance  with  Greek.  This  was  the  origin  of  critical 


E.  B.  Fryde,  Greek  Manuscripts  in  the  Private  Libraiy  of  the  Medici,  1469-1510  ' 
(Aberystwyth,  1996),  vol.  II,  pp.  588-90,  607-8. 

There  is  an  excellent  short  account  of  Petrarch  as  historian  by  E.  Kessler, 
“Petrarch’s  contribution  to  Renaissance  historiography”.  Res  Publica  Litterarum  I, 
(1978,  University  of  Kansas  Press,  Lawrence,  Kansas),  pp.  129-49.  On  the  “Life 
of  Caesar”  see  also  G.  Martelotti,  Scritti  Petrarcheschi  (Padua,  1983),  pp,  77-89, 
424-25. 

'■*  Wilson,  op.  cit.  (1992),  p.  8. 
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modern  historiography.  It  will  bring  out  the  Byzantine  failure  to  do 
anything  comparable. 

We  have  to  start  with  the  Byzantine  historiographical  record.  First, 
an  example  of  an  important  but  traditional  Byzantine  scholar  rely¬ 
ing  unquestioningly  on  ancient  sources  and  consequently  writ¬ 
ing  nonsense.  John  Argyropulos  had  been  an  eminent  teacher  at 
Constantinople  before  becoming  the  professor  of  Greek  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Florence.  In  his  lectures  there  in  February  1456  on  Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean  Ethics  he  described  Aristotle  as  initially  a  pupil  of  Socrates 
and  only  later  of  Plato.  Leonardo  Bruni,  the  most  brilliant  of  Salutati’s 
former  assistants,  who  had  been  conducting  research  on  Aristotle’s 
life  in  preparing  to  write  his  biography  in  Latin  (in  1429—30),  knew 
that  this  was  impossible.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Poggio  he  pointed 
out  that  Aristotle  had  not  yet  been  born  at  the  time  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Socrates  in  399  B.G.'^ 

The  history  of  Greek  city  states  was  incomprehensible  to  subjects 
of  absolute  Byzantine  emperors,  though  they  admired  the  pure  Greek 
language  and  the  style  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides  and  Xenophon, 
who  wrote  about  Greek  history  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.G. 
Probably  from  the  1440s  we  have  a  history  of  Greece  after  362  B.G. 
(the  end  of  a  brief  period  of  Theban  supremacy)  by  Gemistos  Plethon. 
He  was  a  leading  Byzantine  scholar  of  his  time,  resident  at  Mistra, 
the  capital  of  the  virtually  autonomous  Byzantine  despotate  of  Morea. 
He  may  have  written  it  for  his  pupils.'®  It  is  not  a  work  of  research 
but  merely  an  unpretentious  recital  of  the  facts  which  could  be  found 
in  his  two  main  sources,  Diodorus  and  Plutarch. 

The  Italian  humanists,  naturally,  were  not  interested  in  writing 
the  history  of  Greek  city-states.  But  the  translations  into  Latin  by 
Lorenzo  Valla  of  Thucydides  and  Herodotus  (1448— c.  1455)  con¬ 
tained  notes  by  him  revealing  acute  researches  on  some  details  of 
Greek  history.'®  Italians  were  chiefly  interested  in  using  Greek  nar¬ 
ratives  to  fill  gaps  in  the  history  of  ancient  Italy  that  were  inade¬ 
quately  covered  by  Latin  sources.'®  One  of  Bruni’s  earliest  historical 


E.  B.  Fryde,  Humanum  and  Renaissance  Historiography  (London,  1983),  p.  63  and 
n.  42. 

C.  M.  Woodhouse,  Gemistos  Plethon.  lire  Last  of  the  Hellenes  (Oxford,  1986),  pp. 
221-22. 

N.  G.  Wilson,  Scholars  of  Byzantium  (London,  1983),  p.  270. 

Fryde,  Humanism  and  Renaissance  Historiography  (1983),  pp.  94-8. 

Ibid.,  pp.  34-35. 
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publications  was  a  Latin  “Life  of  Cicero”  (the  Cicav  Novus  of  1415). 
It  was  an  adaptation  of  Plutarch’s  Greek  “Life  of  Cicero”,  but  much 
superior  to  it,  using  a  wider  range  of  sources.  These  included  for 
the  first  time  the  two  collections  of  Cicero’s  letters  owned  by  Salutati.^® 

Roman  history  was  largely  inaecessible  to  Byzantines  as  very  few 
of  their  intellectuals  ever  mastered  Latin.  The  few  eompetent  schol¬ 
ars  who  had  done  so  did  not  use  it  to  translate  Roman  historians. 
In  the  third  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century  Demetrios  Kydones, 
and  others  who  shared  his  determination  to  seek  reeonciliation  with 
the  Catholic  West,  only  translated  Catholic  religious  writers.  George 
Scholarios,  the  leading  Aristotelian  teacher  at  Constantinople  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  translated  more  writings  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  than  Kydones  had  attempted.^' 

What  might  be  an  example  of  the  Byzantine  lack  of  interest  in 
Roman  history  is  provided  by  an  incident  from  the  learned  activi¬ 
ties  of  Cardinal  Bessarion,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Byzantines 
settled  in  Italy  (between  1440  and  1472).  He  had  in  1453  borrowed 
from  Francesco  Barbaro  of  Venice  a  manuscript  of  the  later  Annales 
et  Historiae  of  Taeitus,  and  had  it  copied.  His  marginal  notes  in  this 
eopy  suggest  that  of  the  events  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  A.D.  only  those  connected  with  Jewish  and  Christian  topies  and 
happenings  in  Palestine  interested  him.^^  Admittedly,  his  laek  of  obvi¬ 
ous  coneern  with  anything  else  might  have  some  other  explanation. 

As  for  Greek  writers  on  Roman  history,  only  Polybius  (2nd  cen¬ 
tury  B.C.)  was  a  historian  of  the  highest  quality.  The  work  of  his 
two  distinguished  eontinuators  Poseidonios  and  Strabo  was  already 
lost  in  antiquity,  though  Strabo’s  Geography  contained  much  infor¬ 
mation  derived  from  those  two  histories  and  Planudes  may  have 
helped  to  preserve  it  (chapter  12). 

The  few  Byzantine  historians  who  incorporated  in  their  writings 
the  histories  of  Rome  written  in  Greek,  usually  followed  a  single 
narrative.  The  purpose  of  such  unusual  excursions  into  Roman  his¬ 
tory  might  be  polemical.  Thus  John  Zonaras,  writing  his  Epitome 
Historion  possibly  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  used  the  early 
books  of  the  History  of  Dio  Cassius  (a  senator  of  Greek  descent,  d. 


™  Ibid.,  no.  2,  pp.  33-52.  On  Bruni’s  study  of  Cicero’s  letters  see  p.  43. 

E.  B.  Fryde,  Greek  Manuscripts  in  the  Private  Library  of  the  Medici,  1469—1510 
(1996),  vol.  II,  pp.  624-27. 

Fryde,  Humanism  and  Renaissance  Historiography  (1983),  pp.  98-99  and  n.  94. 
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after  230  A.D.).  They  covered  the  story  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
Zonaras  learnt  from  Dio  the  distinction  between  the  republic,  exist¬ 
ing  for  the  preservation  of  its  citizens,  and  the  Byzantine  Empire 
which  in  his  day  was  governed  as  if  it  were  the  property  of  its  ruler 
(section  VI  of  chapter  3). 

The  two  most  important  Italian  historical  enterprises  between  1415 
and  1444  were  works  by  Bruni  and  by  Flavio  Biondo.  Bruni  wrote 
a  Histoiy  of  the  Fbrentine  People  from  the  origins  of  Florence  to  1402. 
Biondo,  writing  in  1439-44,  composed  a  history  of  Italy  and  of  the 
role  of  the  Papacy  in  the  Christian  W est  from  the  sack  of  Rome  by 
the  Visigoths  in  410  to  the  early  1440s.  Both  intelligently  combined 
a  variety  of  sourees,  Bruni  using  the  Greek  ones  particularly  well.^^ 
This  kind  of  historical  writing,  trying  to  rewrite  ancient  history  or 
to  narrate  the  history  of  the  entire  Middle  Ages,  was  largely  laek- 
ing  in  Byzantium.  Byzantines  wrote  some  very  valuable  contempo¬ 
rary  histories,  including  as  backgrounds  the  immediately  preeeding 
periods.  For  polemical  purposes,  as  part  of  religious  controversies, 
they  were  capable  of  producing  excellent  monographs.  In  the  1270s 
John  Bekkos,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  reconstructed  quite  cor¬ 
rectly  the  story  of  the  confliets,  in  the  ninth  century,  between  Patriarch 
Photios  and  a  succession  of  popes  and  thereby  buried  a  venerable 
myth  about  a  prolonged  schism  (chapter  15).  But  they  showed  very 
little  interest  in  rewriting  distant  ancient  history  for  purely  scholarly 
reasons. 

A  highly  developed  sense  of  history  is  clearly  in  evidence  when  a 
scholar  tries  to  recover  a  vanished  civilization  in  its  entirety  through 
a  ‘systematic’  collection  of  all  the  relics  of  the  past.^"* 

A  systematic  arrangement  by  topics,  as  opposed  to  chronologically 
arranged  narratives,  was  the  distinctive  feature  of  this  type  of  schol¬ 
arship.  Plato  called  it  archaiologiaP  Hellenistic  Alexandria  became  in 


Ibid.,  pp.  5-6,  8,  20-21.  For  Bruni  as  a  historian  see  especially  B.  L.  Ullman, 
Studies  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  (2nd  ed.,  Rome,  1973),  pp.  321-43.  For  Biondo  see 
A.  Nogara,  Scritti  Inediti  e  Ran  di  Biondo  Flavio  (Citta  del  Vaticano,  Studi  e  Testi,  no. 
48,  1927);  D.  Hay,  “Flavio  Biondo  and  the  Middle  Ages”,  Proceedings  of  the  British  Aca¬ 
demy,  45  (1959);  R.  Fubini,  “Biondo  Flavio”,  Dizionario  Biografico  degli  Italiani,  10  (1968). 

A.  Momigliano,  “Ancient  history  and  the  antiquarian”.  Studies  in  Historiography 
(London,  1966),  p.  5. 

A.  Momigliano,  Ihe  Classical  Foundations  of  Modern  Historiography  (Berkeley-Oxford, 
1990),  p.  60. 
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the  third  century  B.G.  a  particularly  important  centre  of  such  ‘anti¬ 
quarian’  research,  based  on  a  wide  variety  of  evidence.  One  of  the 
main  reasons  for  its  development  was  the  prominence  at  Alexandria 
of  the  production  of  the  standard  editions  of  the  principal  Greek 
writers  and  the  compiling  of  commentaries  on  them.^®  The  great 
Roman  scholar,  Varro  (d.  27  B.G.),  a  friend  of  Gicero,  applied  to 
Roman  civilization  this  Hellenistic  inheritance,  translating  arckaiologia 
as  antiquitates  (our  ‘antiquities’).^’  His  many  publications  included 
twenty-five  books  of  human  (Roman)  antiquities  and  sixteen  of  reli¬ 
gious  antiquities  and  exhibited  “a  consistency,  a  strength  and  a  full¬ 
ness  of  results  that  over-shadowed  all  his  predecessors”.^®  Some  of 
his  writings  were  rediscovered  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  by  Italians  belonging  to  the  circle  of  Petrarch’s  friends.^®  Much 
evidence  derived  from  Varro  was  preserved  by  St  Augustine  and 
other  Latin  writers. 

Of  course  the  Byzantines  knew  nothing  of  Varro.  They  had  inher¬ 
ited  a  good  deal  of  the  information  assembled  by  Alexandrian  schol¬ 
ars,  chiefly  as  scholia  to  literary  texts.  They  themselves  cited  much 
of  it  piecemeal  in  the  annotations  to  their  own  editions  of  the  ancient 
writers  or  in  commentaries  on  them.  But  no  Byzantine  tried  to  com¬ 
pile  a  systematic  collection,  arranged  by  topics,  of  such  ‘antiquarian’ 
information. 

“The  ancient  erudite  research  as  a  discipline  on  its  own”  was 
remarkably  called  back  to  life  by  the  Italian  humanists  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  This  was,  above  all,  the  achievement  of  Biondo  who  “delib¬ 
erately  tried  to  revive  Varro’s  Antiquitates”.  “The  result .  .  .  became 
the  prototype  of  all  later  antiquarian  research  on  ancient  Rome.” 
His  last  work,  Roma  Triumphans  (1456-60)  contains  a  systematic  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  public  and  private  institutions  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
Though  a  high  papal  official,  and  a  devout  Gatholic,  he  even  attempted 
a  scholarly  account  of  Roman  pagan  cults. 


The  fullest  account  is  in  R.  Pfeiffer,  History  of  Classical  Scholarship  from  the  Beginnings 
to  tire  End  of  the  Hellenistic  Age  (Oxford,  1968). 

”  Ibid.,  p.  51. 

™  Momigliano,  Classical  Foundations  of  Modern  Historiography  (1990),  pp.  66,  68-9. 
™  Reynolds,  Texts  and  Transmission  (1983),  pp.  430-31. 

Fryde,  Humanism  and  Renaissance  Historiography  (1983),  pp.  11-12;  h'lomigliano. 
Classical  Foundations  of  Modem  Historiography  (1990),  p.  70. 
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Biondo  was  the  forerunner  of  the  systematic  antiquarian  handbooks, 
the  founder  of  modern  scientific  research  on  the  antiquities  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.^' 


IV 

The  combination  of  inheriting  both  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  lega¬ 
cies  gave  the  Italian  humanists  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century 
the  scope  for  wide  and  many-sided  activities.  The  Byzantine  schol¬ 
ars  came  to  be  much  more  restricted  in  what  they  regarded  as  their 
obvious  tasks. 

To  return  for  the  last  time  to  the  Italian  historiography.  The  intro¬ 
duction  into  Italy  in  the  early  fifteenth  century  of  the  texts  of  the 
leading  Greek  historians  consolidated  the  lessons  that  the  Italians 
could  draw  from  the  ancient  Latin  writers.  It  would  make  them 
appreciate  more  strongly  the  choice  of  definite,  clearly  delimited  sub¬ 
jects  and  a  more  coherent  arrangement  of  their  materials.  It  would 
sharpen  their  grasp  of  the  nature  of  historical  evidence  and  of  what 
constituted  a  convincing  proof.  They  could  learn  better  how  a  his¬ 
torian  reconstructed  a  reasonable  chain  of  causes. 

The  intellectual  horizons  of  the  Italian  humanists  were  widened 
by  their  contact  with  Greek  civilization  in  all  its  aspects.  The  two 
Italian  humanists  of  genius  active  in  the  fifteenth  century  were  Lorenzo 
Valla  (1407-57)  and  Angelo  Poliziano  (1454-94).  Valla,  in  Augustin 
Renaudet’s  words,  was  the  earliest  modern  exponent  of  “systematic 
doubt”. His  Greek  scholarship  was  one  of  the  foundations  of  his 
exercise  of  critical  judgement  in  the  many  fields  of  humane  learn¬ 
ing  that  concerned  him,  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  church  history, 
law,  philosophy,  historiography  and  the  translation  of  Greek  histo¬ 
rians  and,  above  all,  classical  languages.  Poliziano  was  the  first  Italian 
humanist  whose  Greek  scholarship  was  as  accomplished  as  that  of 
his  most  distinguished  Byzantine  contemporaries.  His  expert  exercise 
of  Latin  and  Greek  philology  was  destined  to  illuminate  the  entire 
field  of  classical  culture  and  of  the  Italian  learning  and  literature 
which  had  their  roots  there. 


Momigliano,  ibid.,  p.  71. 

In  his  Humanume  et  Renaissance  (Geneva,  1958),  p.  101. 

I  document  some  aspects  of  Politian’s  scholarly  achievements  in  the  last  chap¬ 
ter  of  my  Greek  Manuscripts  in  the  Private  Library  of  the  Medici,  1469-1510  (1996),  vol. 
II.  pp.  710-32. 
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In  a  discussion  in  his  seminar  the  late  Arnaldo  Momigliano,  in 
commenting  on  the  history  of  the  Renaissance,  identified  two  main 
phases  in  it.  First  there  was  a  long  period  of  slow  evolution  of  Latin 
studies,  not  very  decisive.  Then  came  a  mutation,  a  radical  and  irre¬ 
versible  change,  brought  about  by  the  coming  into  Italy  of  scholarly 
Greek  learning  followed  by  the  importation  of  the  bulk  of  the  riches 
of  Greek  literature.  Byzantine  intellectual  life  never  had  the  benefit 
of  a  comparable  mutation. 
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186,  188,  192,  198,  199,  204,  208, 

213,  218,  223,  226,  242,  249,  256, 

259,  262,  299,  307,  309,  313,  314, 

318,  319,  322,  324,  326,  332,  333, 

338,  341,  343,  344,  349,  353,  358, 

361,  372,  375 


Andronikos  III,  Emperor,  94,  304,  322, 
326,  353,  357,  369,  372,  375 
Andronikos  of  RJrodes,  16,  192,  195 
Andronikos  Palaiologos,  164,  174, 

179 

Angelos,  Family,  72 
Anselm,  St,  384,  385 
Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  207 
Aphrodite  [mythol),  233 
Aphthonios,  216 

Apollonios  of  Rhodes,  21,  23,  24,  26, 
28,  231 

Appollonios  of  Tyana,  222 
Aratos,  157,  158,  254 
Archimedes,  8,  105—107,  109,  110, 
125,  126,  139,  338 
Argyropulos,  John,  393 
Argyros,  Isaak,  361,  363 
Aristarchus,  16,  346 
Aristides,  160,  161,  172,  181,  263, 
299,  300,  314,  323,  326,  327,  331, 
358 

Aristippus,  Henry,  1 14 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  271,  275, 
284 

Aristophanes,  5,  10,  28,  44,  59,  149, 
161,  224,  268,  272,  276,  286-290, 
300 

Aristode,  7,  8,  16,  17,  20  n.,  23,  24, 
30,  32,  46,  48,  50,  52,  54-57, 
74-77,  104,  105,  107,  108, 
110-121,  123-125,  128,  130,  132, 
135-142,  159,  161,  162,  181, 

183  -189,  191-200,  202,  204, 
208-210,  214-217,  237,  258, 

279,  281,  289,  314,  325,  330,  346, 
348  n.,  349,  352,  353,  360, 
364-368,  383,  384,  393 
Aristoxenos,  352 
Arrian,  303 

Arsenics,  Patriarch,  83,  88 
Artemis  [mythol),  174,  282 
Aspasios,  55,  195 
Athanasios  I,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  13,  62,  91, 

95-101,  170,  172,  318,  319, 

378 
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Athanasios  II,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
99  n. 

Athenaeus,  63 
Atteleiates,  Michael,  42 
Atticus,  389 

Augustine,  St,  89,  148,  189,  261,  262, 
368,  384,  385,  396 
Augustus,  Emperor,  24,  32,  189 
Autoreianos,  Michael,  Patriarch,  72 
Averroes,  123 

Babrius,  288 

Baldwin,  Latin  Emperor,  72 
Barbaro,  Francesco,  394 
Barlaam  of  Calabria,  359,  363 
Bartholomew  of  Messina,  1 1 1 
Basil  I,  Emperor,  21 

Basil,  St,  43,  46,  168,  217,  218,  263, 
312,  328,  367 

Basiliakes,  Nikephoros,  41,  60,  218 
Batatzes,  John,  370 
Bekkos,  John,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  86,  184,  307, 
309-313,  317,  395 
Bellerophon  (mj’thoL),  281 
Bessarion,  Cardinal,  187  n.,  374,  394 
Biondo,  Fla\4o,  395,  397 
Blastares,  A4atthaios,  303 
Blemmydes,  Nikephoros,  75,  76,  79, 
210 

Boethius,  10,  119,  148,  226,  257, 

259,  261,  263 
Boniface  of  Montferrat,  72 
Bi-uni,  Leonardo,  393,  394  n.,  395 
Bryennios,  Manuel,  149,  323,  337, 

349,  351,  352 
Burgundio  of  Pisa,  133 

Caesar,  260,  392 

Callimachus  of  Gyrene,  66,  67,  174, 
392 

Cantacuzene,  Helen,  s.  Helen 
Kantakuzene  Palaiologina, 

Empress 

Cantacuzene,  John,  t.  John  VI 
Kantakuzenos,  Eimperor 
Capella,  Martianus,  339 
Caracalla,  Emperor,  222 
Chadrenos,  299 

Charles  of  Anjou,  85-87,  93,  121, 

122,  124 

Charondas  of  Catana,  371 
Chion  of  Heraclea,  218 
Choiroboskos,  221 


Choniades,  Gregory,  341,  344,  349, 
350 

Choniates,  Michael,  Archbishop  of 
Athens,  61,  65,  67 
Choniates,  Nikephoros,  4,  44,  53, 
63-67,  71,  79,  164,  316,  371 
Christ,  42,  52,  54,  312,  313,  333-335 
Chrysoberges,  Maximos,  384 
Chrysokokkes,  George,  350 
Ghrysoloras,  Manuel,  257,  374,  386, 
391 

Chrysostom,  St  John,  43,  97 
Chumnaina,  Eirene-Eulogia,  95 
Chumnos,  Nikephoros,  91,  145,  190, 
204,  314,  325,  326,  348 
Cicero,  10,  148,  159,  207,  214,  226, 
242,  257-260,  389,  390,  392,  394, 
396 

Giriaco  of  Ancona,  227 
Cleistcnes,  371 
Clement  IV,  Pope,  121 
Cleomedes,  254 
Cleon,  286 
Constantina,  245 
Constantine  I,  Emperor,  84 
Constantine  VII,  Pimperor,  30,  31,  43, 
66 

Constantine  IX  Monomachus,  Emperor, 
38,  42,  44,  144 

Damaskios,  33,  360 
Dante,  105,  108,  129 
Demonax,  59 

Demosthenes,  10,  29,  57  n.,  161,  300, 
314,  323,  327,  331 
Dio  “Chrysostom”,  327,  329-331 
Dio  Cassius,  53,  54  n.,  251,  252,  394, 
395 

Diodorus,  393 
Diogenes,  50,  361 
Diomedes,  St,  263 
Dionysios  of  Halicamassos,  32,  181, 
189,  206,  216,  217 
Dionysos  {mythol),  287 
Diophantos,  149,  227,  253,  338-340, 
343 

Domna,  lulia,  Elmpress,  222,  250 
Donatus,  Aelius,  248 
Dyskolos,  Apollonios,  247 

Electra  (mythol),  282 
Empiricus,  Sextus,  184,  185,  200  202 
Ephesus,  163 
Epictetus,  303 
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Epicurus,  331,  332 
Erasmus,  315 

Eratosthenes  of  Alexandria,  239, 

254 

Eros  (nrythoL),  174,  233 
Euclid,  87,  130,  341,  342,  383 
Eudoxos,  157 
Eulalios,  332 
Eunapios,  185,  234,  302 
Euripides,  5,  6,  16  n.,  18,  27,  44, 

58,  59,  149-151,  154,  155,  159, 
162,  181,  237,  271,  273,  276, 

277,  279-286,  289,  290,  294, 
296-298,  300 
Eusebius,  313 

Eustathios,  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica 
44,  60-64,  151,  178,  280 
Eustratius,  Archbishop  of  Nicea,  54, 

55 

Eutokios  of  Askalon,  125-127,  139, 
342 

Eutropius,  250,  251 
Evagrios,  313 
Eve  {O.T),  334,  335 
Ezechiel  (O.T),  98 

Flor,  Roger  de,  93 
Froben,  Johann,  316  n. 

Gabalas,  Manuel,  163,  164 
Gabras,  Michael,  172 
Galba,  Emperor,  242,  243 
Galen,  112,  132,  133,  140,  337,  353, 
354,  367 

Galesiotes,  George,  177 
Gerard  of  Cremona,  127,  133 
Germanos  III,  Patriarch,  88 
Ghazan,  Khan,  319 
Glykas,  Michael,  253 
Glykys,  John,  Patriarch  of 

Constantinople,  64,  91,  92,  97,  145, 
170,  171,  175,  176,  188,  189,  201, 
204,  210,  221-223,  358 
Gregoras,  Nikephoros,  227,  307,  309, 
314-316,  323,  325,  349,  350,  352, 
357-372,  375,  378-380 
Gregory  II,  s.  Gregory  of  Cyprus, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
Gregory  X,  Pope,  85 
Gregory  XIII,  Pope,  361 
Gregory  of  Cyprus,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  7,  74,  87-89,  91, 

98,  160,  171,  173,  181,  186-188, 
191,  196,  217,  307,  308,  314 


Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  St,  6,  12, 

43,  46,  147,  201,  229,  234,  235, 
263,  323,  327,  328 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  St,  43 
Gregory  the  Presbyter,  328 
Grosseteste,  Robert,  Bishop  of 
lincoln,  137,  141-142,  183 
Guarini,  Guarino,  288 

Hadrian,  Emperor,  221 ,  303 
Hadrian  II,  Pope,  311 
Hagiorites,  St  Germanos,  170 
Hamnenopulos,  Constantine,  178, 
304,  305 

Hector  (mythoL),  63 
Helen  Kantakuzene  Palaiologina, 
Empress,  189,  366,  368 
Helen  of  Troy  (mythol),  44 
Heliodoros,  164,  272,  273 
Hephaestion,  221,  272,  273 
Heracles  (mythol),  233,  281 
Heraclides,  346 
Hermias,  204-207 
Hermogenes,  31,  32,  215-217 
Herodotus,  26,  31,  159,  221,  289, 
382,  393 

Heron  of  Alexandria,  140 
Hesiod,  6,  152,  167,  181,  229,  230, 
274,  297-299 

Hipparchos,  157,  343,  346 
Hippocrates,  106,  143,  367 
Hippolytos,  16  n. 

Holobolos,  Manuel,  88,  89 
Homer,  10,  15,  16,  22,  28,  29, 

43,  44,  59,  61  n.,  62,  108, 

112,  158,  160,  163,  164,  167, 

173,  174,  181,  201,  213,  228, 
229,  239,  277,  278,  286,  289, 
297,  359,  367 
Hunain  ibn  Ishak,  128 
Hypatia,  331 

Hyrtakenos,  Theodore,  173 

lamblichos,  48  n.,  49,  51,  193,  203, 
204 

Ignatios  the  Deacon,  27 
Indikopleustes,  Cosmas,  256 
Iphigenia  (mythol),  282 
Isaak,  son  of  Emperor  Alexios  I, 

333 

Isidore,  360 

Isidore,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
St,  170 
Isocrates,  120 
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Italikos,  Michael,  Archbishop  of 
Philippupolis,  60 
Italos,  John,  50,  51,  53 

James  of  Venice,  115,  118,  119,  136, 
138,  141 
Jesus,  s.  Christ 
John  II,  Emperor,  54,  57,  116 
John  III  Batatzes,  Emperor,  73,  75,  76, 
308 

John  IV  Laskaris,  Emperor,  11,  83,  180, 
308,  316,  317 

John  V  Palaiologos,  Co-emperor,  366, 
369,  375-377,  381,  382,  385 
John  VI  Kantakuzenos,  Emperor,  4, 

173,  174,  179,  299,  358,  359,  365, 
369,  370,  372,  375-379,  381,  383 
John  VIII,  Emperor,  186 
John  VIII,  Pope,  311 
John  XXI,  Pope,  312 
John  of  Alexandria,  362 
John  of  Antioch,  250,  251 
John  the  Baptist,  St,  299,  334 
John  of  Damascus,  St,  74,  312 
John,  Archbishop  of  Heraklea,  St,  170, 
358,  361,  364 
John,  Evangelist,  St,  10 
Joseph  [M.T.),  334 

Joseph,  the  Philosopher,  3,  12,  13,  43, 
46,  57,  76,  94,  149,  174,  175, 
198-200,  208-210,  217,  299,  323, 
354,  364 

Josephus,  Flavius,  327 
Julian,  Emperor,  302,  328,  354 
Justinian,  303 
Juvenal,  257 

Kabasilas,  Neilos,  Archbishop,  176,  178, 
380 

Kabasilas,  Nicholas,  176,  178,  375, 

378,  380,  381 

Kallistos,  Andronikos,  289,  374 
Kaloeidas,  362 
Kalothetos,  Joseph,  99,  101 
Kantakuzenos,  John,  s.  John  VI 
Kantakuzenos,  Emperor 
Karbones,  George,  177,  297,  302 
Kataphloron,  Nicholas,  58 
Katrares,  John,  163,  283 
Kinnamos,  64 
Klostomalles,  Michael,  146 
Klytemnestra  {mythol),  282 
Kokkinos,  Philotheos,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  170,  173,  178 


Kometas,  28 

Komnena,  Anna,  38,  40,  41,  53—55, 

57,  116,  164,  198 
Komnenos,  Alexios,  63 
Komnenos,  David,  61 
Komnenos,  Family,  130 
Kontostephanos,  John,  207 
Kydones,  Brothers,  364 
Kydones,  Demetrios,  35,  105,  171, 

176,  178,  183,  184,  189,  204,  217, 
262,  341,  364,  368,  375,  378, 
381-386,  391,  394 
Kydones,  Prochoros,  105,  184,  375, 
384,  385 

Kyprianos,  Niketas,  343 

Laertius,  Diogenes,  181,  185,  202,  203, 
237,  361 

Lakapenos,  George,  147,  149,  180, 

217,  297,  302,  303 
Laskarids,  The,  71 
Laskaris,  Constantine,  220 
Leo,  30 

Leo  VI,  Emperor,  304 

Libanios  of  Antioch,  17,  217,  218, 

289,  302,  383 
Livy,  251,  388 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  66 
Louis  VIII,  King  of  France,  122 
Louis  IX,  King  of  France,  84,  85,  121 
Lucian,  30,  45,  58,  59,  161,  308,  327, 
354,  359 
Lycurgus,  371 
Lydos,  John,  253 

Macrobius,  148,  257-259,  261 
Magentinos,  Leo,  Bishop  of  Mytilene, 
197 

Magistros,  Thomas,  3,  5,  9,  146,  148, 
149,  152,  153,  160,  169,  170,  172, 
178,  224,  237,  269,  276,  282,  286, 
293,  294,  295-305 
Magistros,Theodulos,  s.  Magistros, 
Thomas 

Manasses,  Constantine,  252 
Manfred,  King  of  Sicily,  85,  111,  121, 
122 

Manuel  I,  Emperor,  53,  63-65,  252, 

253 

Manuel  II,  Emperor,  382,  383 
Manuel,  Brother  of  Andronikos  III,  372 
Manuzio,  Aldo,  222,  285,  288,  290 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Emperor,  147,  240 
Marcus  Brutus,  389 
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Marsilio/Marsiglio  of  Padua,  105,  118, 
132,  183,  197 
Martin  IV,  Pope,  87 
Afary,  Virgin,  333,  334 
Maurice,  Emperor,  245 
Mauropos,  John,  42,  47 
Maximos  the  Confessor,  St,  206,  209, 

332 

Melane,  Half-sister  of  Andronikos  II, 

333 

Meliteniotes,  Theodore,  350,  351,  375, 
380 

Metochites,  George,  94,  313,  322,  333 
Metochites,  Theodore,  3,  35,  57,  58, 
91,  145,  161,  172,  188,  192,  198, 
201,  203,  204,  208  n.,  209,  210, 
227,  242,  299,  322-337,  344,  345, 
348-352,  358-360,  363-365 
Michael  VII  Dukas,  Emperor,  40,  47, 
251 

Michael  VIII  Palaiologos,  Emperor,  1, 

9,  77,  82-90,  95,  146,  169,  171, 

173,  176,  180,  188,  213,  226,  237, 
261,  262,  307-309,  314,  315,  316, 
317,  334,  338,  354,  371 
Michael  IX,  Co-emperor,  262,  326 
Michael,  Archbishop  of  Ephesus,  54-58, 
116,  198,  209,  210 
Moerbeke,  William  of.  Archbishop  of 
Corinth,  8,  89,  103-132,  134-137, 
139-143,  162,  184,  199,  338 
Moschopulos,  Manuel,  3,  5,  146, 
148-150,  152-155,  160,  214, 
219-222,  224,  232,  237,  274,  276, 
282,  288,  293-305 
Moschos  of  Syracuse,  232,  233 
Moses  (O.T),  367 
Muntaner,  318 

Musuro,  Marco,  121,  288,  290 
Muzalon,  Brothers,  317 
Muzalon,  George,  180 

Nazianzus,  218 
Neophytos,  163 
Niccolo  di  Reggio,  133,  353 
Nicholas  I,  Pope,  311 
Nicholas,  Abbot,  19 
Nicholas  of  Damascus,  24 
Nicholas  of  Methone,  205 
Nikander,  233 

Nikephoros,  Metropolitan  of  Crete,  148 
Nogai,  General,  319 

Nonnos  of  Panapolis,  6,  10,  156,  228, 
234-236,  260 


Ocklram,  William,  183 

Odysseus  {mythol),  15,  163,  239 

Oedipus  [mythol),  160 

Oppian  of  Apamea,  233 

Oppian  of  Cicilia,  233 

Oribasius,  354 

Orsini,  The,  208 

Osman,  177,  319 

Otho,  Emperor,  242,  243 

Ovid,  10,  226,  228,  233,  257,  260, 

261 

Pachymeres,  George,  4,  6,  7,  43,  46, 
53,  64,  76,  84  n.,  85  n.,  88,  92,  94, 
97-100,  127,  145,  147,  164,  177, 
183,  184,  190,  198-200,  206-208, 
210,  263,  307,  309,  315-319, 
337-339,  343,  351,  368,  370,  371 
Palamas,  St  Gregory,  Archbishop  of 
Thcssalonica,  95,  170,  173,  175, 

178,  201,  322,  377,  378,  380 
Parmenides,  187 
Paul  of  Aegina,  354 
Paul,  St,  Apostle,  206,  262 
Pausanias,  7,  237,  238,  240,  250,  357, 
360 

Pediasmos,  John,  89 

Pennini  da  Monte  Croce,  Ricoldo,  385 

Pepagomenos,  Demetrios,  354 

Peter,  St,  Apostle,  263 

Petrarca,  Francesco,  202,  261, 

388-392,  396 
Phalaris,  217 

Philiantliropenos,  Alexios,  318 
Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  122 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  331 
Philip  of  Opus,  349 
Philo  of  Alexandria,  327 
Philoponos,  John,  139,  196,  199,  345, 
348,  362 

Philostratos,  214,  220-223,  250 
PhUotheos,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
304 

Phokas,  245 

Photios,  Patriarch,  27  31,  151,  217, 
310-313,  360,  395 

Pindar,  5,  18,  67,  149,  152,  156,  158, 
174,  230,  268,  269,  275,  276,  286, 
296,  297,  300,  382 
Planudes,  Manuel,  s.  Planudes, 
Maximos 

Planudes,  Maximos,  3,  5,  6,  10,  12, 

32  n.,  35,  43,  45,  62,  83,  89,  92,  94, 
127,  145-153,  155-159,  161,  168, 
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171,  174,  180,  181,  185,  188-191, 
214,  216,  217,  219-224,  226-263, 
268,  269,  274,  288,  295-298,  302, 
303,  327,  330,  337,  339-342,  351, 
354,  359,  360,  391,  394 
Plato,  7,  24,  30,  33,  34,  42,  46,  48, 

49,  52,  54,  56,  57  n.,  104,  110, 

120,  125,  129,  131,  132,  141,  142, 
147,  155,  157,  159,  183-185, 
187-193,  204-208,  210,  241,  249, 
258,  259,  314,  325,  328,  330,  346, 

347,  349,  359,  361,  364-368,  383, 
384,  393 

Plato,  Abbot,  19 
Plemon,  299 
Plethon,  Gemistos,  393 
Plotinus,  7,  34,  48,  49,  203-206,  208, 
259 

Plutarch,  6,  18,  42,  45,  151,  157,  158, 
189,  237,  238,  241-244,  251,  326, 
327,  329,  359,  393,  394 
Poggio,  393 

Poliziano,  Angelo,  235,  289,  374,  392, 
397 

Polybius,  31,  394 
Ponticus,  346 

Porphyry,  17,  74,  204,  205,  236,  239, 
365 

Poseidonios,  186,  239,  254,  394 
Priscian,  247,  248 
Prochoros,  178 

Proclus,  7,  33,  49-51,  57  n.,  104, 
109-111,  130,  131,  134,  139,  141, 
184,  203-208,  274,  298,  345,  347, 

348,  366,  383 
Prodromos,  Theodoros,  59 
Prokopios  of  Gaza,  53,  60 

Psellos,  Constantine  r.  Pscllos,  Michael 
Psellos,  Michael,  39-51,  74,  185,  203, 
204,  215,  365,  366 
Pseudo-Alexander,  57  n. 
Pseudo-Dionysius,  209,  315 
Pseudo-Hippocrates,  143 
Pseudo-Longinus,  162 
Pseudo-Philoponos  [probably  Stephen  of 
Alexandria),  110,  139 
Ptolemy,  6,  21,  92,  140,  157,  158, 

176,  238,  239,  253-257,  324,  337, 
338,  341-349,  351,  352,  362-364, 
383 

Pyrrho,  201 

Quintilian,  214,  393 
Quintus,  389 


Raul,  John,  180 

Raulaina,  Theodora,  173,  180,  237, 
314 

Robert  I,  King  of  Naples,  133,  353 
Romanus  IV  Diogenes,  Emperor,  40, 
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